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Paid  Testimonials  Disapproved  By  A.N.A. 
In  Semi-Annual  Convention 

Advertising  Must  Not  Only  Be  Sincere,  But  Seem  So,  Declares  Resolution — Merchandising  of 
Advertising  Campaigns  Discussed — Durstine  Praises  Radio  as  “Secondary  Medium” 


L''w:ni  H  l-i‘ K  Spkix(.s,  May  2'* — 
r  Testimonial  advertising  around  the 
,.H  of  which  a  storm  of  controversy  has 
raped  in  the  advertisinp  business,  was 
definitely  classed  as  a  questionable  ad¬ 
vertising  practice  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  comprising  3(K> 
firms  expending  more  than  32()(),(KK),(K)0 
annually  for  white  space,  in  the  closing 
session  of  their  semi-annual  convention 
held  here  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  disai)proval 
('{  the  Association  with  regard  to  this 
form  of  copy  was  passed  unanimously, 
a?  follows; 

“Whereas,  we  believe  that  advertising, 
in  order  to  be  lastingly  effective  and 
profitable  must  not  only  be  truthful  and 
sincere,  but  must  also  appear  to  be  so, 
and 

"Whereas,  this  being  (nir  belief,  it 
therefore  follows  that  we  view  with  dis¬ 
approval  the  use  of  the  so-called  paid 
testimonial, 

Be  It  Therefore 

Kesolvs;ii,  that  our  members  continue 
carefully  to  scrutinize  their  own  adver¬ 
tising  from  this  standpoint  and  that  they 
express  this  opinion  of  the  .Association 
I'l'.  insincere  testimonials,  gratuitous  f)r 
paid  for,  at  every  opportunity.’’ 

Discussion  of  the  resolution  tiH)k  place 
during  a  closed  session  from  which  re- 
pi  rtcrs  were  barred,  but  it  is  known  that 
heated  argument  took  place  before  its 
passage,  with  a  small  group  voicing  pro¬ 
tects  to  the  action.  The  majority  opin- 
however,  finally  prevailed.  Another 
recdlution  conveyed  congratulations  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison  on  the  occasion  of  the 
MHh  anniversary  of  the  incandescent 
lami).  The  congratulations  were  wired  to 
the  inventor. 

Other  resolutions  thanked  the  speakers, 
the  program  committee  headed  by  Stuart 
reahcKly,  Borden  Sales  Company,  as 
rhainiiaii  and  \\'.  S.  (irove,  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  .Appliance  Company,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 
sociate  chairman  and  the  entertainment 
(ommittee. 

In  addition  to  testimonial  copy,  free 
publicity  was  discussed  briefly  at  the 
^sed  session.  It  was  the  concensus  that 
fifth  the  advertisers  and  the  editors  of 
newspapers  are  to  blame  for  the  evil. 
.  peakers  said  that  the  practice  of  edi¬ 
tors  in  cutting  out  trade  names  in  legiti- 
•nate  news  stories  which  get  into  the 
paper  has  forced  them  to  ado])t  circus 
stunt  methods.  With  this  type  of  pub- 
tcity  they  find  they  are  more  successful 
said*^^**'"^  space,  several  speakers 

A  communication  from  I)r.  Julius 

•em.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
read,  urging  the  .A.  N.  A.  to  pro- 

ote  Senate  bill  ^  312  providing  funds 
or  a  census  of  distribution  in  the  next 
census. 

statement  said  in  part : 

1  he  information  compiled  in  such  a 
^^“'cl  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
I  .  ,  *?'’ortising  profession.  It  would 
anH™*"  '."formation  as  to  the  wholesale 
retail  volume  of  business  by  locali¬ 
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ties  and  trades.  It  weuild  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  for  merchandise  by  kinds 
of  business  and  by  volume  of  business, 
which  would  furnish  a  very  significant 
indication  of  the  markets  for  particular 
prcKlucts." 

How  to  merchandise,  an  advertising 
campaign  to  salesmen,  dealers,  and  to 
all  branches  of  a  firm’s  organization  in 
order  to  get  maximum  results  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  problems  facing  manu¬ 
facturers,  it  was  revealed  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  practice  of  placing  expensive  copy 
in  newspapers,  and  magazines  handing 
proofs  to  salesmen  and  dealer.s,  with  the 
then  feeling  that  the  job  is  done,  is  un¬ 
economic  and  outmoded,  speakers  de¬ 
clared.  The  trend  is  toward  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  a  product,  followed  by  enthusias¬ 
tic  intelligent  cooperation  by  every 
branch  of  a  company’s  organization. 

■As  a  part  of  this  development  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  takes  second  place  to 
the  sales  manager,  it  was  brought  out, 
and  the  coveterl  executive  of  the  future 
will  be  ibe  man  wbo  can  not  only  create 
the  selling  appeals  which  ajipear  in  paid 
space,  but  who  can  instill  these  ideas 
into  the  sales  force  and  prtKluce  a 
greater  volume  of  business.  Other  topics 
of  outstanding  interest  discussed  by  the 
convention  were;  paid  testimonials,  radio 
advertising,  and  the  testing  of  copy  to 


determine  results.  Of  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  was  the  report  of  the  newspaper 
committee  given  by  S.  E.  Conybeare, 
advertising  directt>r,  .Armstrong,  Cork 
Company,  wbo  restated  tbe  committee’s 
opposition  to  enforced  combinations  and 
urged  members  to  use  other  papers  in 
cities  where  combinations  exist. 

“.A  numlKT  of  us,”  he  said,  “are  find¬ 
ing  you  can  use  the  other  newspaper  and 
get  in  increa.sed  service  and  activity 
among  dealers,  more  than  enough  to 
compc’iisate  for  the  smaller  circulation.” 

He  said  the  situation  remains  exactly 
where  it  was  two  years  ago,  with  com¬ 
binations  existing  in  1.38  cities. 

The  techni(pi#  of  merchandising  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  demonstrated 
Tuesday  by  two  speakers,  1’.  J.  Kelly, 
advertising  manager,  M.  E.  (loiKlrich 
Rubber  Company,  and  \V.  W.  W'achtel, 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  EtMise  W’iles  Ifiscuit  Company, 
New  ^’ork. 

Mr.  Kelly  tf)ld  of  the  creation  of  the 
“silver  fleet"  of  14  automobiles  of  various 
makes  wbich  bis  company  sent  from  New 
^'ork  to  l.os  .Angeles  to  dramatize  ffir 
the  public  the  (Inrability  of  (iocKlrich 
.  tires. 

Large  sjiace  in  newspapt  rs  and  maga¬ 
zines  written  in  news  style  told  of*  the 
fleet’s  progress. 

The  fleet  idea  was  adopted  because  of 
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Prominent  A.N.A.  members  at  Frenrh  Lirk  inrludeil,  left  to  right:  J.  H. 
Fritsehe,  Cadillar-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.;  Arthur  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black, 
Chicago;  P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric,  N.  Y.;  R.  S.  Whitney,  Hood 
Rubber  Products  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


the  great  similarity  of  all  tire  advertis¬ 
ing.  Kelly  said.  The  use  of  >uiH-‘rlatives, 
t(K),  had  reached  such  a  point,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  ikp  longer  a  question 
e)f  how  long  the  tire  would  last,  but  of 
whether  the  lives  of  the  buyers  could  be 
prolonged  enough  to  enable  them  to  wear 
the  tires  out. 

Search  for  fresh  copy  ideas  resulted  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  “silver  fleet”  by 
tbe  firm’s  advertising  agency,  proving, 
saitl  Mr.  Kelly,  that  despite  the  infer¬ 
ences  of  some  .A.N..A.  speakers,  agencies 
do  have  ideas,  and  not  all  of  them  testi¬ 
monial  ideas,  either. 

Herbert  Schaeffer,  former  agency 
executive,  was  named  fleet  commander 
and  the  drivers  of  the  cars  were  picked, 
and  trained  college  athletes  whose  names 
had  publicity  value  in  vari'ius  sections 
of  the  country  were  chosen.  The  cars, 
painted  a  glittering  silver,  left  New  A'ork 
Jan.  23.  1929  with  news  anil  advertis¬ 
ing  ballyhoo.  I'ull-page  advertisements 
in  New  York  papers  proclainuxl  the 
start.  .At  Washington  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  invited  to  inspect  the  fleet, 
which  they  did  with  resulting  publicity. 
However,  publicity  was  not  relied  upon 
to  promote  the  stunt.  i  arefully-plan- 
ned  advertising  in  newsp.aiwrs  followed 
the  fleet  across  the  eonntrv  and  national 
magazines  were  used. 

In  cities  of  l(K(,(K)t)  and  above.  12(1,- 
line  copy  was  placed  in  newsiiapers  by 
(ioodrich,  and  in  cities  below  that  figure 
four  insertions  of  smaller  copy  were  used, 
two  paid  for  by  (Ioodrich  ami  two  by  the 
local  (ifHidrich  dealers. 

-A  feature  which  brought  .added  news¬ 
paper  linage  was  the  placing  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  fleet  cars  in  the  windows  of  local 
dealers  handling  the  variou>  makes.  The 
car  dealers  tmik  space  to  announce  the 
showing  which  aggregated  two  full  pages 
in  some  cities. 

To  further  promote  (ionlrich  tires, 
Mr.  .Schaefer,  the  fleet  commander,  spoke 
to  local  clubs  in  various  cities,  visited  tbe 
fleet’s  drivers,  jtassed  out  leaflets  on  the 
street  describing  the  stunt  and  advertis¬ 
ing  the  firm's  jiroilucts.  .A  series  of  win¬ 
dow  jKisters  was  used,  announcing  the 
aiqirojich  and  later  the  arrival  of  the 
caravan. 

The  (ioodrich  publicity  deiiartment 
sent  a  .3(1(1- word  story  every  week  to  1,- 
.s(KI  newspapers  and  during  the  trip  more 
than  KKI  pages  of  jniblicity  were  obtained, 
.\Ir.  Kelly  .said — with  14  pages  in  Los 
.Angeles  alone  in  one  week. 

The  entire  advertising  idea  was  mer¬ 
chandised  to  the  dealers  through  the 
dealer  organ  and  to  the  (ioodrich  organ¬ 
ization  throi^rh  the  firm’s  house  organ. 
Through  coojH-ration  of  all  elements,  the 
silver  fleet  idea  has  increased  sales,  pro¬ 
moted  dealer  goodwill  and  provided  an 
original  theme  for  the  company's  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising,  Mr.  Kelly  concluded. 

Mr.  VVachtel  advocated  departure  from 
the  prosaic  and  the  drab  as  a  means  of 
keying  up  the  .sales  force,  and  enabling 
its  members  to  adopt  in  their  sales  talks 
the  ideas  lieing  broadcast  in  advertising. 

For  example  when  Loose  Wiles  de¬ 
cided  to  introrluce  a  new  lemon  cookie, 
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A  trio  of  advertisers  on  the  golf  links. 


Mr.  W'achtel  called  his  2.s()  salesmen 
together  and  showe<l  them,  ingredient  by 
ingredient,  how  the  new  coi>kie  was  being 
made.  Then  samples  of  tlie  new  cookie 
were  distributed  and  a  selling  talk  out¬ 
lined. 

To  “dramatize”  a  new  orange  cookie 
pr.xiuct,  Mr.  W’achtel  descrilx-d  his  sales¬ 
men’s  conference  hall  as  an  orange  grove 
and  later  gave  each  salesman  a  large 
orange  colored  plush  box  in  which 
reposed  a  package  of  the  new  cookie. 
These  boxes  were  taken  to  grocery  stores 
to  pi(|ue  the  grocers'  curmsity  aiid  pave 
the  way  for  a  selling  talk  there.  These 
methods  have  increased  Loose  Wiles  sales 
tremendously  in  New  York  City,  a  “hard 
boilefl”  market.  Mr.  W’achtel  declared, 
and  have  cut  dow’ii  turnover  in  the  sales 
force  from  a  high  jKTcentage  to  alnK>st 
zero. 

“The  .sales  manager’s  job  is  to  create 
advertising  and  selling  ideas  and  then 
dramatize  them  for  the  .sales  force.”  He 
said : 

On  Saturday  of  this  week  his  sales¬ 
men.  decked  in  green  ties,  green  hose, 
and  with  a  green  handkerchief  in  their 
breast  jxxrkets  will  undertake  distribution 
of  “Edgemont"  crackers,  prixluct  of  the 
Green  Baking  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which,  has  just  Iteen  purchased  by  Loose 
Wiles. 

Mr.  Wacbtel  is  convinced  that  these 
unusnal  presentations  of  a  i)roduct,  key 
up  the  sales  force,  attract  the  attention 
of  busy  retailers  wh<i  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  a  stereotype*!  sales  talk,  and 
dramatize  the  prcxhict  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  is  dramatized  in  the  ailver- 
tising  placed  in  its  Ixdialf.  Loose  Wiles 
uses  newspaiXTs,  car  cards,  and  maga- 

zii'-s. 

Radio  .Xdvertising  was  termeil  “.\  20th 
Century  Miracle”  In-  O.  H.  Caldwell, 
editor  of  Radio  Rt'lailiiui  and  former 
l-'ederal  Radio  Commissioner,  because  it 
is  “free"  to  the  listeiXT,  the  arlvertiser 
and  the  customers  who  buy  radio  adver¬ 
tised  products. 

By  “Free"  Mr.  Caldwell  ex])lained  he 
meant  that  it  rapidly  builds  gixxl  will 
and  increases  sales,  thus  lowering  sell¬ 
ing  and  distribution  costs  per  unit.  Such 
reduction  jKiys  back  the  cost  of  air 


programs,  he  said.  He  advi.sed  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  considering  using  the 
radio  to  try  out  their  programs  on  a 
single  station  until  the  effects  can  be 
judged  and  an  individual  technique 
achieved. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  first  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  (Jsborn  .Agency,  who 
also  spoke  on  radio  advertising,  asserted 
that  radio  can  never  lx‘come  more  than 
a  secondary  medium.  Mr.  Durstine's  ad¬ 
dress  is  carried  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  average  advertiser  can  learn  much 
alx>ut  testing  copy  from  the  mail  order 
houses.  Max  Enelow  vice-president  of  the 
(iundlach  .-Advertising  Company,  told 
.-A.  N.  A.  memlx?rs  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Following  are  some  of  the  discoveries 
alx)ut  advertising  that  are  considered 
facts  by  mail-order  men.  as  listed  by  Mr. 
Enelow. 

The  first  .advertisement  run  always  pays 
the  Ixjst.  Results  decline  on  later  copy, 
causing  a  continual  struggle  to  make  copy 
pay. 

Copy  pulls  prop<jrtionately  in  its  size. 
.\  .^)-line  ad  will  pnxluce  a  certain  num- 
lH*r  of  iinjuiries,  IdO  lines  almost  exactly 
double  that  number  and  1.^0  lines  almost 
triple. 

Tbe  small  unit  of  space  is  the  most 
economical  unit.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  small  space,  but  the  smallest 
space  in  which  the  message  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  told. 

I'requent  repetitions  in  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  are  not  profitable. 

Front  pages  are  better  than  back  pages 
and  second  covers  more  effective  than 
third.  Mr.  Enelow  declared  he  views 
“laboratory”  tests  of  advertising  with 
suspicion  and  concluded  by  urging  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  test  their  advertising  results 
in  every  possible  way. 

Testinionial  advertising  was  next 
given  careful  analysi>  by  two  past 
next  given  careful  analysis  by  two  past 
presidents  of  the  ass<Kiation,  (ieorge  S. 
I'owler,  vice-president  of  the  Simmons 
Company,  and  <L  Lynn  Summer,  presi¬ 
dent.  G.  Lynn  Summer  Company.  Inc. 

Mr.  Fowler,  whose  company  uses  testi- 
moni.al  coi)y  for  its  product,  “Simmons” 


Ix-ds,  declared  that  no  one  questions  the 
value  of  testimonial  copy  when  it  is  not 
exaggerated,  unfair,  untrue.  »ir  in  bad 
taste. 

“L'n  fortunately.”  he  said,  “the  honest 
mintled  merchant  has  no  monopoly  on 
the  use  of  testimonial  advertising.  The 
easy  emulation  of  the  successful  and 
honest  merchant’s  testimonial  pul)!icity 
by  the  Charlatan — the  dishonest,  the  in¬ 
discreet,  or  stupid,  this  easy  emulation 
fre<tuently  pnxluces  .'idvertising  which 
l<Kiks  almost  as  convincing  as  that  testi¬ 
monial  which  is  sincere  and  honest.  Well, 
we  have  that  in  all  business,  even  in  the 
products  which  we  make,  the  near  imi¬ 
tation  of  even  patented  articles.  The 
simulation  of  the  poorer,  aiming  to  get 
the  business  of  the  Ix-tter.” 

“We  are  living  in  an  age  of  autobi¬ 
ography,”  he  declared,  when  b<x)ks  and 
newspapers  exploit  personalities,  a  ix;r- 
sonality  age.  .-Advertisements  make  use 
of  this,  init  they  make  use  of  it  as 
factual,  and  not  dishonest  buncombe. 

“I  Ixdieve  that  testimonial  advertising 
is  proper  to  use  only  when  it  is  in  g<x)d 
taste,  true,  convincing  and  productive,” 
he  concluded. 

Mr.  Sumner,  whose  remarks  are 
carried  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  public,  whose  confidence  and 
good  will  and  patronage  aflvertisers  are 
seeking  are  losing  faith  in  advertising 
because  of  the  “tainted”  testinvniial. 

Testimonials  he  declared  have  sent 
the  costs  of  advertising  up  because  the 
public  is  discounting  heavily  the  mes¬ 
sages  they  read. 

One  of  the  outstanding  speakers  Mon¬ 
day  was  R.  H.  (jrant,  vice-president. 
General  Motors  Corporation,  who  until 
a  recent  promotion,  was  in  charge  of 
Chevrolet  sales.  His  su'q'ect  was  “Tlie 
New  Restxinsibility  of  the  .-Advertising 
and  Sales  Executives.” 

The  new  resixmsibility  is  fact-find¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  adverti.sing,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

.-After  showing  step  hy  step  !iow  sales 
managers  have  built  up  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  on  known  and  tangible  principles, 
he  turned  to  advertising  and  ma<le  a  plea 
for  more  fundamentals  upon  which  an 
advertiser  can  base  a  campaign. 

The  first  and  basic  principle  he  advo¬ 
cated  was  that  the  sales  manager  should 
h.ave  complete  authority  to  set  the  theme 
of  all  , -idvertising  to  lx-  done  in  behalf  of 
.a  product.  This  accomplislied.  it  sliould 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  express  this  theme  in  the 
most  efficient  and  appealing  manner,  and 
to  pick  the  media  in  which  the  copy 
should  Ik*  placed,  he  said. 

“If  the  sales  manager  himself  doesn't 
know  exactly  how  he  wants  his  product 


advertised,  then  his  company  needs  a 
new  sales  manager.”  Mr.  Grain  declared 
"and  furthermore  if  this  idea  become  ac¬ 
cepted  we  have  then  established  at  least 
one  definite  principle  for  advertising 
procedure.” 

He  urged  national  advertisers  not  to 
scatter  their  research  efforts,  but  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  a  few  of  the  more  vital 
Iiroblems  until  what  can  be  regarded  as 
tangible  principles  have  lieen  evolved. 

In  realting  how  new  and  vital  jirac- 
tices  are  being  arrived  at  on  the  selling 
side  he  cited  an  idea  recently  originated 
by  his  organization  which  lie  termed 
"the  greatest  modern  selling  thought  yet 
evolved." 

Chevrolet  ilealers  in  several  zones  are 
now  required  to  submit  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  statements  which  are  reduced  in 
the  main  office  to  averages.  These 
average  income  and  average  expense 
figures  are  then  sent  back  to  the  dealers, 
alloving  them  to  check  their  figures 
against  the  averages  and  thus  determine 
at  what  points  their  business  need  over¬ 
hauling. 

“If  your  dealers  don’t  make  money 
your  business  is  doomed,”  Mr.  Grant 
warneil.  He  concluded  Ids  speech  by 
declaring  that  his  company  is  now  doing 
research  in  the  field  of  quality  circula¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  effect  such  cir¬ 
culation  has  upon  sales. 

Following  Mr.  Grant,  Clarence  D. 

Newell,  president  of  the  Newell  Em¬ 

mett  Company,  New  York  agency,  spoke 
on  “How  is  .-Agency  Service  Changing 
to  Meet  Changing  Conditions  of  .Adver¬ 
tisers?” 

“.At  first  I  rather  scented  in  it  a  chal¬ 
lenge  from  your  advertisers  intended  to 
put  the  agencies  on  tl>e  defensive  to 

prove  that  service  had  kept  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  the  advertiser  or 

even  with  its  own  opportunities,”  he 
said.  “Blit  that  point  of  view  seemed 
hardly  plausible  in  view  of  the  obvious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact.  No  man  in  this  room 
who  has  Ix-en  in  the  advertising  business 
twenty,  fifteen  or  even  ten  years,  can 
fail  to  recognize  that  no  division  of  the 
advertising  business  has  Ix-en  more  alive 
to  changing  conditions  or  more  diligent 
in  striving  to  meet  these  conditions  than 
the  advertising  agent.” 

Mr.  Newell  then  descritx-d  the  various 
types  of  services  demanded  by  ailvertisers 
and  asked  whether  in  sup|)Iying  these 
there  was  not  the  danger  that  primary 
functions  w-ould  be  tixi  lightly  stressed. 
He  then  touched  on  the  mortality  rate 
of  advertising  accounts  and  said: 
“Everybidy  says  that  the  death  rate 
among  advertisers  has  decreased,  but  no¬ 
body  can  tell  how-  much  it  has  decreased, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  interest- 
(Coiitiniii'd  on  page  8) 
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radio  best  handled  through  agency 

Interlocked  Problems  of  Show  and  Sales  Technique  Outlined  By  Durstine  to  A.  N.  A. — Radio  Called  a 
Secondary  Medium,  Requiring  Support  of  Regular  Publication  Campaigns 

yX  CERTAIN’  instances  in  the  past  By  ROY  S.  DURSTINE*  And  our  hero  replies;  “Take  it  away!’’ 

1  enthusiasts  have  advocated  the  use  of  There  will  be  plenty  of  microphone 


1  enthusiasts  have  advocated  the  use  of 
radio  advertising  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  Evidence  is  advanced 
to  prove  that  radio  acting  alone  and  un¬ 
supported  has  obtained  distribution  for 
a  product  and  has  actually  sold  it  out  of 
the  stores.  Cases  are  cited  with  sales 
figures.  But  not  by  seasoned  salesmen 
of  time  on  the  air.  They  realize  that 
these  outbursts  can  at  best  create  only 
a  superficial  demand.  So  did  the  old  time 
medicine  shows.  But  when  they  move  on, 
the  solid  foundation  of  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  there  and  the  demand  collapses, 
it  seems  obvious  that  radio  should  be 
regarded  as  a  secondary  medium  capable 
of  accomplishing  a  job  of  its  own  but  not 
to  be  considered  as  taking  the  place  of 
such  primary  media  as  newspapers  and 
magazines.  All  publishers,  the  news¬ 
papers  particularly,  will  cease  feeling 
jumpy  about  radio  and  will  give  it  the 
attention  it  deserves,  as  news,  when  ad¬ 
vertisers  make  clear  that  they  regard  it 
as  a  special  medium,  not  a  primary 
medium. 

It  will  eventually  become  apparent  to 
the  newspaper  publisher  that  if  radio 
helps  the  advertiser  to  build  a  greater 
business  it  will  help  him  to  become  a 
more  successful  business  man.  And  if 
all  sound  advertising  plays  the  part  which 
we  know  it  does  in  building  a  successful 
business,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  use  of 
newspaper  space,  not  merely  to  announce 
programs  but  for  the  actual  urge  to  buy 
at  the  point  of  sale,  will  vastly  increase. 

With  broadcasting  here,  not  as  a  mir¬ 
acle  worker  but  as  a  factor  fitting  into  a 
complete  advertising  program,  the  question 
of  what  the  advertiser  shall  put  on  the 
air  becomes  the  next  point  to  consider. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which 
an  adverti.ser  may  obtain  the  ideas  and 
material — from  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies,  from  free  lances  or  concert  bu¬ 
reaus  and  from  the  advertising  agency. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  early  days 
of  broadcasting  in  order  to  sell  time 
on  the  air  intelligently,  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  had  to  develop  a  creative 
service  to  show  their  clients  how  to  use 
radio,  k  is  natural  too  that  this  crea¬ 
tive  service  still  exists.  It  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  indefinitely  because  it  is 
probable  that  thete  will  always  be  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  agencies  will  not  find  it 
practical  or  convenient  for  some  reason 
to  organize  themselves  to  handle  the 
creative  work  of  radio  programs.  But 
it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  the 
reasons  that  have  led  one  advertising 
agency  to  approach  this  medium  with  the 
idea  that  it  should  master  the  technique 
of  radio  broadcasting  in  order  to  give 
its  clients  a  fully  rounded  service. 

The  first  is  that  broadcasting  ought 
to  fit  into  its  proper  place  in  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  whole  campaign.  The  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  prepare  the  copy  going  into  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  can  most 
logically  prepare  the  scripts  which  will 
tarry  the  same  message.  They  can 
tven  go  further  by  suggesting  a  type  of 
program  which  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  client’s  business  and 
the  policies  which  he  wishes  to  empha¬ 
size  or  to  omit.  More  than  this,  how- 
t'or.  it  seems  logical  that  one  group 
expending  its  creative  effort  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  .small  number  of  programs  can 
put  into  them  the  greatest  possible 
amont  of  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  to 
say  nothing  of  its  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  client’s  business. 

But  there  are  more  reasons.  One  of 
them  is  that  an  essential  part  of  a  really 
successful  broadcasting  program  is  the 
high-spot  of  public  interest  which  will 
W  only  create  news  for  the  radio 
Mitors— genuine  news  which  they  want, 
ot  mere  publicity  puffs — but  will  also 
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By  ROY  S.  DURSTINE* 

cause  i)eople  to  tell  their  friends  about  knowledge  of  advertising  agency  prac- 
a  certain  broadcasting  period  and  make  tice,  a  sense  of  balance  in  the  values  of 
them  want  to  be  at  home  listening  when  different  media,  and  a  close  acquaintance 


a  certain  program  goes  on  the  air. 


Roy  S.  Durstine 

Still  another  reason  is  found  in  the 
purchasing  of  talent.  \  certain  Western 
advertiser  made  arrangements  by  tele¬ 
graph  for  the  apiK'arance  of  a  popular 
feature  on  his  radio  program.  He  made 
the  arrangement  through  one  of  the 
least  reliable  booking  bureaus.  He 
agreed  to  pay  $3,000  for  this  feature. 
The  feature  received  $1,3.^0.  The  unre¬ 
liable  middleman  pocketed  the  rest. 
This  experience  was  not  unicpie.  The 
amusement  world  is  full  of  fictitious 
values.  The  careers  of  most  artists  are 
short  and  their  waves  of  popularity  are 
uncertain  and  usually  temporary.  They 
want  to  get  it  while  the  getting  is  go<xl. 

The  unsuspecting  advertiser  who  starts 
out  merely  with  the  idea  of  putting  on 
a  fine  big  program  of  imiKirtant  names 
is  in  for  either  a  disillusionment  or  a 
terrible  trimming.  The  great  drawback 
is  that  he  bulls  the  market  for  every¬ 
body  else.  He  is  willing  to  launch  a 
program  in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  purchas¬ 
ing  two  or  three  big  names  and  he 
doesn’t  care  what  he  pays  for  them. 

It  is  here  that  the  agency  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  talent  earns  many  times 
its  commission  in  savings  that  it  accom¬ 
plishes  through  intelligent,  well-informed 
buying.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  advertiser  to  encourage  his 
agency  to  become  equipped  to  act  for 
him  with  as  much  information  and 
judgment  as  is  applied  to  any  other 
phase  of  the  agency’s  purchasing  for 
its  clients. 

There  is  no  short  cut  apparently  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  program  building  and  the  equipment 
to  handle  the  business  relationships  that 
surround  the  use  of  this  medium.  The 
showman  isn’t  an  advertising  man.  In¬ 
troducing  radio  into  a  manufacturer’s 
advertising  campaign  calls  for  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  broadcasting.  It 
calls  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
advertising  business  with  a  background 
of  agency  experience  in  the  specific 
problems  of  the  agency’s  clients.  It 
calls  for  an  eshication  in  music,  a  sense 
of  dramatic  values  and  a  knowledge  of 
microphone  technique  as  well  as  half  a 
dozen  other  qualities  which  may  roughly 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  radio 
showmanship.  Rut  it  also  calls  for  a 


with  the  specific  problems  of  the  adver- 


It  seems  obvious  that  radio 
should  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
medium  capable  of  accomplishing 
a  job  of  its  own  but  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  us  taking  the  place  of  such 
primary  media  as  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

*  •  * 

Broadcasting  ought  to  fit  into  its 
proper  place  in  the  advertiser’s 
whole  campaign.  The  same  people 
who  prepare  the  copy  going  into 
the  magazine  and  newspapers  can 
most  logically  prepare  the  scripts 
which  will  carry  the  same  message. 

*  *  * 

The  amusement  world  is  full  of 
firtitiou>  values. 

*  *  * 

Many  an  excellent  program  is 
rutting  down  its  potential  audience 
by  over-reaching  in  advertising. 


tiser.  In  a  word,  it  calls  for  qualities 
which  in  this  day  and  age  cannot  jxvs- 
sibly  l)e  confined  to  one  human  being. 
It  calls  for  a  group  of  people. 

To  make  a  success  of  its  radio  activi¬ 
ties  the  agency  must  be  encouraged  to 
have  one  or  more  of  its  most  responsible 
executives  prepared  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  time  and  effort  required  to  put 
the  agency  in  a  position  to  assemble  a 
group  of  people  for  radio  work. 

If  there  is  an  executive  who  knows 
what  is  to  l)e  done  and  who  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  work  it  out,  he  can  assemble 
the  specialized  knowledge  of  music,  of 
dramatic  writing,  of  script  writing,  re¬ 
hearsing  and  studio  directing,  of  station 
rates  and  coverage,  and  checking  the  re¬ 
sults  of  programs  with  both  dealer  and 
consumers.  He  must  apply  agency 
methods  in  appraising  circulation.  He 
must  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  theoretical  coverage  shown  in 
a  map  and  actual  radio  listeners  whose 
numl)ers  are  determined  by  the  p<ipu- 
lai  ity  of  the  station  and  by  the  expanding 
and  contracting  range  of  the  station  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

After  an  advertiser  and  his  agency 
have  worked  for  weeks  to  prepare  a  pro¬ 
gram,  after  they  have  debated  the  pros 
and  cons  of  every  dollar’s  expenditure, 
after  they  have  finally  decided  to  launch 
through  the  ether  a  magnificent  array 
of  talent,  some  of  them  expect  an  excit¬ 
ing  ceremony  of  some  sort  to  attend  the 
actual  carrying  of  the  news  into  the 
broadcasting  studio  that  this  miraculous 
engineering  feat  has  been  accomplished 
and  that  the  air  is  now  ready  to  receive 
the  program. 

W'hat  actually  happens  is  that  a  calm 
young  expert  sitting  at  the  control  boar<l 
with  a  telephone  over  his  cars  and  the 
speaking  tube  resting  on  his  chest  mur¬ 
murs  casualjy  at  the  appointed  time, 
“What  d'you  say?”  and  back  frrmi  the 
control  room  comes  the  word,  “You  have 
it  I”  Or  perhaps  only  a  monosyllabic 
message  such  as  “Oak !”  or  “Wuff  1” 

.•\t  the  end  of  the  hour  does  this  young 
man  say  t(5  his  associate,  “We  have  com¬ 
pleted  our  thrilling  program.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  next  one?” 

He  does  not.  From  the  control  room 
comes  the  laconic  query:  “Well?” 


And  our  hero  replies;  “Take  it  away!” 

There  will  be  plenty  of  microphone 
problems  to  interest  the  executive  learn¬ 
ing  about  broadcasting  —  getting  the 
proper  balance  of  instruments  in  an 
orchestra,  teaching  a  singer  who  has 
never  been  before  the  microphone  how 
far  from  it  to  stand  and  how  to  step 
back  and  turn  away  on  the  high  piercing 
notes  and  to  come  up  close  on  the  soft 
ones. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  adverse  effect  that  results  when  un¬ 
thinking  advertisers  bull  the  market  for 
talent  by  offering  an  unreasonable  price 
in  order  to  get  a  certain  artist  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  Every  new  industry  pre¬ 
sents  the  dangers  that  result  from  over¬ 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  individu¬ 
al.  The  motion  picture  people  have  paid 
the  price  and  have  sought  to  escape  from 
the  dangers  of  creating  a  fictitious  value 
about  any  one  personality.  Radio  has  al¬ 
ready  learned  its  lesson  in  a  few  cases. 
The  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  remember 
that  the  adverti.ser  is  paying  the  bill  and 
that  the  advertiser  should  get  the  credit 
and  the  glory  of  the  program. 

Just  now  there  are  a  number  of  plans 
offered  to  the  broadcaster  for  what  is 
known  as  canned  programs.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them  and 
much  to  be  said  against  them.  But  the 
two  outstanding  adverse  points  to  re¬ 
member  are  these : 

1.  It  wouldn't  take  the  public  very 
long  to  get  tremendously  tired  of 
any  individual  or  sponsor  whose 
programs  were  going  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  from  many  stations,  tix)  fre¬ 
quently. 

2.  The  real  thrill  that  most  people  get, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  from 
listening  to  a  radio  program  is  when 
they  realize  that  they  are  actually 
hearing  over  the  span  of  many, 
many  miles,  the  living  voice  of  a 
real  person  in  a  broadcasting  studio 
somewhere  out  there  beyond  the 
horizon. 

The  question  of  over-advertising  is  one 
which  in  itself  could  occupy  infinitely 
more  than  the  time  allotted  for  this  talk. 
Fashions  have  changed  tremendously  in 
this  respect  since  radio  broadcasting  be¬ 
gan.  The  public  has  come  to  expect  and 
accent  infinitely  more  advertising  in  a 
program  than  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  tolerable  even  a  year  or  so  ago. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  many  an 
excellent  program  is  cutting  down  its  po¬ 
tential  audience  by  over-reaching  in  this 
respect.  Now  that  one  dial  sets  make 
it  jiist  a  matter  of  twisting  the  wrist  to 
turn  from  one  program  to  another  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
public  to  tune  out  from  the  advertiser 
who  overloads  his  program  with  com¬ 
mercialism.  The  whole  question  of  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  technique  of  writing 
them  or  of  dramatizing  them  is  one  that 
has  received  t(M)  little  attention  and 
offers  an  .opix)rtunity  for  original  work 
beyond  anything  in  radio. 

One  more  trend  against  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  the  advertiser,  this  a  minor 
one — paid  listings  of  programs.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  to  advertisers  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  for  a  listing  of  their 
programs  in  a  box  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  given  list  of  newspapers.  In  these 
.same  papers  it  is  promised  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  programs  for  the  day 
will  be  omitted.  .Artistic  merit  will 
cease  to  be  the  gauge  by  which  programs 
will  be  measured  and  any  broadcaster 
who  has  the  price  to  buy  a  listing  will 
get  that  preference.  It  is  a  suggestion 
to  be  deplored  not  because  the  advertiser 
should  rely  upon  the  charity  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  publish  his  program  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  radio  time  table.  By  all  means  let 
the  advertiser  use  newspaper  arlvertising 
if  it  is  frankly  advertising  to  gather  lis¬ 
teners  for  his  program.  But  to  substi¬ 
tute  an  artificially  created  list  of  so-called 
outstanding  programs,  masquerading  as 
the  choice  of  the  editorial  department  of 
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the  newspaper  and  to  omit  any  editorially 
chosen  list  of  programs  that  are  out¬ 
standing  from  an  artistic  standpoint  is 
simply  t<i  put  the  news  CfOiimns  <>f  the 
newspaper  up  for  public  sale. 

It’s  a  curious  thing  af>out  radio  broad¬ 
casting.  Most  of  us,  and  quite  rightly 
1  l)elievc.  put  upon  it  (because  it  is  a 
new  medium),  an  infinitely  more  severe 
test  than  we  apply  to  any  other  type  of 
medium.  With  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertising  we  take  it  for  granted  after 
years  of  watching  it  work  that  it  will 
go  right  on  making  sales  and  building 
prestige  for  us.  Occasionally  we  put  in 
a  coupon  on  a  publication  advertisement 
and  ask  for  direct  replies  though  perhaps 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  except  in  mail  order 
advertising  there  is  less  and  less  anxiety 
to  receive  even  this  assurance. 

After  one  program  of  a  dialogue  nature 
had  iK-en  on  the  air  for  a  few  months 
with  only  the  most  casual  invitation  to 
comment  on  it,  a  direct  attempt  was 
made  to  estimate  the  public’s  opinion  and 
to  see  what  kind  of  an  audience  was 
listenings.  One  of  the  actors  who  had 
taken  a  princijial  part  stepped  out  of  his 
character  and  said  \ery  frankly. 

"We  have  been  doing  these  programs 
for  several  months.  The  si»onsor  <if  this 
priigram  can  ,!o  any  kind  of  radio  pro¬ 
gram  that  you  like  iK'st.  I  )o  you  want 
us  to  continue  these  programs  <  r  would 
yon  rather  have  a  change  <if  some  kind? 
Please  t<ll  us  what  you  want." 

This  pnigram  was  broadcast  early  in 
the  evening  on  a  very  small  network  of 
stations,  none  west  of  lUiffalo. 

C>n  the  first  mail  the  next  morning 
that  ailvertiser  received  ,‘>(KI  letters  t*»'Jtis- 
ing  the  ty{»e  of  program  and  asking  that 
it  Ik-  continued.  Hefore  the  week  was 
out  more  than  Kl.fKK)  letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  had  lK?en  received. 

On  one  program  after  another  by 
making  a  special  point  of  estimating  the 
opinion  of  the  radio  audience  every  6 
weeks  or  two  months  it  has  iK-en  found 
jK'ssible  to  receive  from  5.(HK>  to  15.(KKt 
letters.  One  advertiser  who  tiKik  the 
trouble  to  analyze  the  quality  of  these 
replies  by  classifying  them.  .A  H.  and  C 
in  order  of  desirability  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  handwriting,  quality  of  station¬ 
ery  and  location,  reported  that  they  com¬ 
pared  more  than  favorably  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  number  of  replies  received  from  pub¬ 
lication  advertising. 

A  high-water  mark  for  replies  came 
when  on  one  program  a  gift  for  children 
was  offered  with  a  mention  at  the  15- 
minute  stand-by  and  one  other  mention 
at  the  closing.  The  advertiser  had  told 
us  that  he  had  several  thousand  of  these 
little  gifts  left  over  from  an  offer  that 
had  b^n  made  in  a  gr*up  of  newspapers. 
In  the  first  week  15.(K)0  replies  haid  lieen 


received  and  when  the  count  was  finally 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  the 
numlK-r  had  risen  to  44.(KKt  and  two  re¬ 
runs  had  In-en  found  necessary. 

.Alnvist  a  year  ago.  it  was  decided  in 
one  quarter  that  most  radio  surveys  made 
a  mistake  when  they  interviewed  jK-oiiIe 
face  to  face.  People  get  self-conscious 
when  you  ask  them  what  programs  they 
like.  It’s  only  human  to  want  to  appear 
well-educated  and  high-brow.  Vet  some- 
liow  we  must  pursue  this  matter  of  ask¬ 
ing  jK*ople  to  tell  us  how  they  like  it 
while  we  advertise  to  them.  So  a  plan 
was  worked  out  to  send  out  a  list  of  all 
network  programs  asking  the  recipient  to 
check  the  three  he  or  she  liked  best.  The 
list  was  on  a  return  (lost-card  with  a 
blind  address — just  Radio  Service  Pu- 
reau.  in  an  iiffice  building  in  New  A  ork. 

These  cards  were  mailed  to  25.(KKI  jK-ri 
sons  first ;  then  a  second  25.(KH).  1  he 

names  were  obtained  from  newspaiH-rs 
which  were  asked  merelv  to  supiily  a  list 
of  people  known  to  have  radio  ■•ets. 

To  make  it  even  fairer  the  aliihabeti- 
cal  list  of  jirograms  was  shifted  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  top  ten  at  the  bottom  after  each 
tlKPUsand  had  In-en  run. 

Incidentally  nearly  twenty  f>er  cent  re¬ 
turns  were  obtained.  .And  the  result? 
W’ell.  the  same  old  favorites  IxiblK-d  up 
again  pretty  much  in  the  order  shown 
on  any  of  the  house-to-house  surveys. 
.And  one  thing  more  seemed  clear.  That 
was  that  iiure  is  undoubtedly  a  direct 
lelationshii)  between  the  length  of  time 
tliat  a  program  has  Inen  on  the  air  and 
its  popularity.  It  takes  time  to  gather  a 
radio  audience. 

Perhaps  then  is  no  more  graphic  way 
of  estimating  tin  vitality  of  this  new 
medium  than  this.  For  weeks  and 
months  a  certain  conspicuous  testimonial 
campaign  bad  Ix-en  going  on  in  the  news- 
IiajH-rs  and  magazines  and  on  the  bill- 
fxiards  of  this  country.  Put  when  tin- 
same  type  of  copy  was  put  into  the  voice 
of  a  radio  announcer  and  when  his  liv¬ 
ing  spoken  words  were  carried  into  the 
homes  of  this  country,  something  hap- 
IK-netl — something  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  mollification  of  the  propaganda  on 
this  advertiser  even  to  the  extent  of 
performing  a  surgical  operation  of  his 
slogan. 

Let’s  grant  that  at  best  our  efforts  up 
to  the  present  time  have  In-en  clumsy  and 
have  liarely  touched  the  possibilities. 
Let’s  grant  that  the  truly  difficult  job  of 
blending  an  artistic  performance  with  a 
really  valuable  commercial  appeal  is  still 
far.  far.  from  an  accomplished  fact. 
Let’s  grant  that  programs  are  still  built 
as  if  they  were  units  without  regard  for 
what  prece<les  each  one  and  what  follows 
it  and  that  a  truly  effective  piece  of  en¬ 
tertainment  with  the  broadest  appeal  can¬ 


not  possibly  be  built  in  this  individual 
way  any  more  than  the  acts  of  a  musical 
revue  could  he  written,  staged,  rehearsed 
and  directed  by  individuals  who  knew 
nothing  about  each  other’s  efforts  be¬ 
fore  they  were  presented  to  the  audience. 
Let's  grant  that  television  may  cfime 
along  in  a  few  years  to  make  necessary 
the  addition  of  a  stage  techni(|ue  with  a 
study  of  color  and  with  all  that  the  mf>- 
tion  pictures  and  talkies  can  teach  us. 
Let’s  grant  that  all  these  things  are  so 
and  that  the  more  a  person  studies  it 
the  less  he  is  ready  to  say  that  he  can 
flefinitely  claim  to  know  about  the  use 
of  broadcasting  and  its  results. 

Let’s  say  that  all  we  have  proved  about 
it  t<i  our  own  satisfact-on  is  that  it  can 
get  a  single  piece  of  business  news  to 
millions  of  people  instantly  and  at  low- 
cost  :  that  it  can  create  a  personality  so 
that  millions  will  feel  that  he  knows 
liim  int'mately:  that  it  can  build  an 
extraordinary  fund  of  goiKlwill ;  that  it 
ran  interest  the  retail  merchants  who 
sell  the  product  and  can  give  them  a 
feeling  of  action  and  cordiality:  that  it 
ran  attract  letters  in  just  about  any 
number,  reflecting  a  degree  of  loyalty 
and  gratitude  that  is  constantly  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  ‘>eas(  ned  advertisers;  that  it  can 
make  the  public  read  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  with  greater  interest ;  that  an 
advertiser  gets  bark  from  radio  just 
what  be  puts  into  it  in  unselfishness,  in 
friendliness,  in  sincerity. 

( Iranted  all  these  things.  A’et  we 
know,  and  this  we  can  stick  to.  that 
radio  broadcasting  is  a  new  advertising 
medium  and  that  the  advertiser  who  does 
not  develop  his  knowledge  of  it  and  its 
usis  is  refusing  to  take  into  his  hands 
one  of  the  most  potentially  powerful  .'ind 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
weaiHins  at  his  command. 


PAID  TESTIMONIALS  DISAP¬ 
PROVED  BY  A.N.A. 

( Coiiti)iiir(l  from  ('(U)c  6) 


ing  to  try  and  fiinl  out  something  about 
it. 

"I  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  a 
large  publishing  company,  its  records  of 
all  advertisers  using  its  publications  to 
the  extent  of  $10.(10(1  and  over  during 
the  years  1010.  1020.  1024.  and  1028. 
Twelve  years  divided  into  three  equal 
pieruids.  I  then  had  the.se  advertisers 
listed  and  checked  against  each  other  to 
get  for  each  period  the  percentage  of 
advertisers  that  were  still  advertising 
after  four  years.  In  other  words  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  death  rate  as 
between  1910  and  20.  1020  and  24,  1024 
and  28.  Here  it  is ; 


"Of  128  advertisers  using  the  pub¬ 
lications  in  lORi,  00  or  54  per  cent  were 
not  advertising  in  1020. 

"Of  220  advertisers  using  the  pub¬ 
lications  in  1020.  1.50  or  02  per  cent  were 
iwit  advertising  in  1024. 

“And  of  the  207  advertisers  who  were 
using  the  publications  in  1924.  14(i  nr  55 
per  cent  were  not  using  them  in  1028.  ' 

•‘Over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  di- 
vided  into  three  periods,  the  death  rate 
went  up  from  54  per  cent  to  02  tier  cent 
and  then  down  to  53  per  cent,  one  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1910. 

"jt  is  encouraging  to  note  the  derrea.se 
of  7  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years  fK-ricKi 
and  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  believe  that 
the  death  rate  has  actuallv  increased  bv 
one  per  cent  since  1910. 

“Ibit  possibly,  even  this  superficial  at- 
tcmiit  to  get  figures  of  some  kind  may  1 
give  a  slight  indication  of  how  sbiwiy  | 
the  admitteel  increase  of  advertising  I 

knowledge  is  eliminating  failure  aming  i 
advertisers.  i 

"It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  very  = 
difficult  today  for  an  advertising  plan  to 
fail.  Why  is  it  that  apparently  so  many 
do?  Is  the  service  that  you  seek  am’,  we 
offer  growing  faster  in  its  breadth  than 
in  its  depth?  When  I  hear,  as  1  did  not 
long  ago  of  two  great  agency  organize-  j 
tions  applying  all  of  their  womkrful  | 
facilities  of  research  and  specilizatiem  em 
the  same  advertising  problem  and  coming 
out  with  answers  that  were  so  diametric¬ 
ally  oppo.sed  to  each  other  tiiat  one  of 
them  must  he  wrong.  I  wonder  are  we 
paying  so  much  attention  to  new  require¬ 
ments  and  changing  requirements,  that 
we  haven’t  time  enough  to  put  our 
greatest  effort  on  that  old  primary  re¬ 
quirement  <if  a  .sound  judgment  as  to 
Ikiw  much  to  advertise,  where  to  adver¬ 
tise.  how  to  advertise  and  whether  to 
advertise  at  all. 

“DfK-sn’t  it  seem  a  little  disturbing 
that  with  all  the  money  that  is  being 
poured  into  advertising  all  the  extK-rience 
that  is  iiiling  up  behind  it.  all  the  im¬ 
provements  in  eirganization  and  tech¬ 
nique  ;  that  so  much  advertising  is  still 
so  very  bad  and  so  many  advertising 
judgments  so  very  unsuccessful  in  result. 

“A’ery  sincerely  do  I  believe  that 
agencies  today  can  give  you  advertiser? 
almost  anything  that  you  want  and  if 
their  principal  obligation  is  to  do  that 
and  do  it  in  increasing  nu'asure  as  the 
things  that  you  want,  or  think  that  you 
want  increase,  then  agencies  bv  and 
large  are  meeting  that  obligation. 

"Hut  while  we  are  congratulating  each 
other  over  the  breadth  of  agency  se  rvice 
and  on  its  elasticity  in  meeting  all  of 
the  changing  requiren^nts  that  we  are 
so  alive  to.  let  us  not  forget  that  what  an 
agency  thinks  about  your  problems  must 
precede  and  control  what  it  does  a'tiout 
them,  and  that  it  is  in  the  measure  of 
that  thinking  that,  after  all.  he  meets 
the  greatest  and  the  oldest  of  your  re¬ 
quirements.  the  requirements  of  making 
and  advertising  siicceess.”  i 

Convention  entertainment  features  in-  1 
cliide-d  a  golf  tournament  Sunday,  won 
by  .-A.  T.  I’reycr.  A’ick  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany.  with  a  iow  net  of  Pit.  The  con¬ 
vention  bane|uet  was  held  Monday 
night.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  se  ssii  n?  | 
were  conclude-d  at  4  p.  m.  to  permit 
members  a  roiinel  eif  golf  before  dinner. 


ROSE  JOINS  McGRAW-HILL 

Leave*  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  to 
Work  on  Magazine  of  Busine** 

Mark  Rose,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Chiciuio  Hcrald-Uxaiiiiiirr.  re- 
signeel  that  peist  to  join  the  Mcfiraw- 
Hill  Corpeiration.  May  27.  to  wftrk  on 
the  Magazine  of  Business. 

Mr.  Rose  has  worked  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  almost  25  years,  starting  as  a 
youth  on  the  H'mikffjan  (Ill.)  Sun.  He 
worke-d  at  various  times  during  his  first 
years  in  the  newspaper  business  on  the 
Atlanta  Gcorpian,  Memphis  Press- 

Scimitar  and  the  old  .Wic  Orlrtats  i 

Timcs-Dcmocrat.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Sun  and  then 
went  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  Xnvs  as 
managing  editor.  Following  that  he  be¬ 
came  executive  manager  of  International 
News  Service  from  where  he  went  to  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  I 
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PRESS  FORCES  SENATE  TO  ALTER  RULES 

Rules  Committee  Recommends  Publication  of  Votes  at  Executive  Sessions — La  Follette  to  Press  Recog¬ 
nition  of  50- Year-Old  Floor  Privilege  of  News  Service  Men 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


\y’ ASHINGTON,  May  2*A  —  Xews- 
”  papers  of  the  country  virtually  forced 
(ipen  executive  sessions  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  this  week  when  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  findiiiK  itself  tied  in  a 
Gordian  knot  of  its  own  tangling,  recom¬ 
mended  adoption  of  a  rule  providing  easy 
access  to  open  sessions. 

.\  vote  is  expected  next  Thursday  or 
Friday  on  the  amended  Jones  resolution 
providing  for  publication  of  roll  calls 
taken  in  executive  session,  and  for  open 
sessions  on  nominations  except  when 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  votes  otherwise. 
This  or  a  similar  rule  is  certain  of 
adoption. 

.■\s  soon  as  this  re.solution  is  disposed 
of.  Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  will 
resume  his  battle  to  legalize  the  privileges 
of  the  flo(>r  accorded  by  tradition  to 
representatives  of  press  associations  for 
.i()  years,  and  withdrawn  as  an  outcome 
of  publication  of  the  Lennwt  roll  call. 

These  two  events  will  feature  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  week  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  expected  they  will  come  up  liefore 
that  time. 

The  Rules  Committee — f)r  the  group 
of  so-called  "Old  Guard”  strategists  who 
tried  t(j  make  of  Paul  Malloii.  U.  P. 
Senate  correspondent,  an  e.xample  to 
newspaper  men  generally  —  virtually 
threw  up  its  hands  Wednesday  of  the 
last  week  when  it  reported  out  the 
amended  Jcoies  resolution.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  has  little  resemblance  to  the 
oriitinal  siKinsored  by  Senator  Wesley 
Jones  of  Washington,  reads : 

".Vominations  shall  be  edh  sidered  in 
clo,^ed  executive  session,  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  such  ses'iuii.  shall  by  a  majority 
vote  determine  that  any  particular  nom¬ 
ination  shall  be  considered  in  open  execu¬ 
tive  session.  W  hen  nominations  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  closed  executive  session  no 
information  communicated  or  remarks 
made  by  a  Senator,  when  acting  upon 
nominations,  concerning  the  character  or 
oualiticatioiis.  of  the  person  nominated 
shall  l)e  disclosed. 

“If.  however,  charges  shall  be  made 
against  a  jK-rsem  nominated,  the  com¬ 
mittee  may.  in  its  discretion,  notify  such 
nominee  thereof,  but  the  name  of  the 
!)erson  making  such  charges  shall  not  he 
disclosed.  The  fact  that  a  nomination 
has  lieen  made,  or  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  or  rejected,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  secret;  and  all  roll  calls  in  closed 
executive  session,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fpiestion  upon  which  such 
roll  calls  are  had,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Record." 

The  former  Jones  resolution  provided 
that  all  nominations  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  open  session  unless  the  Senate, 
m  executive  se'-sion.  decide  by  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  that  the  nomination  shoidd  be 
deci<lt  “<1  in  closed  meeting. 

.^s  a  result  partly  of  the  wide  public¬ 
ity  attracted  by  the  publication  of  the 
G'liroot  r<dl  call  and  the  Mallon  "trial", 
the  rules  committee  now  has  before  it, 
b’sides  the  resfdtition  reporteil  out.  the 
following  dealing  with  secret  sessions : 

resolution  by  Senator  Black  of  .\la- 
hama  consisting  of  one  sentence  which 
States  that  all  nominations  shall  be  con- 
'idered  in  onen  session  ; 

.Another  by  Senator  Robinson  of  .\r- 
kan,as  amending  the  obi  Jones  resolu¬ 
tion  So  as  to  provide  for  making  public 
proceetlingv  in  executive  session  if  a  two- 
thirii>  majority  so  votes; 

fhte  by  Senator  Harrison  of  Mi-sis- 
‘ippi  directing  the  committee  to  call  each 
Senator  Ix-fore  it  to  lie  questioned  on  the 
I-enroc)t  roll  call  publication ; 

Another  by  Senator  Coiinally  of  Texas 
requiring  nominations  to  l)e  considered  in 
open  executive  session  unless  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  recordefl  for  a  closed  session ; 
and  tlwt  of  Senator  Harris  of  Georgia 
Provi<ling  for  publication  of  all  votes  on 
nominations  or  related  motions  but  re¬ 


quiring  secrecy  as  to  proceedings  in 
executive  session. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  before 
it  the  resolution  of  .Senator  LaFollette 
si)ecifically  according  to  two  representa¬ 
tives  each  of  the  .Assixiated  Press, 
I’nited  Press  and  International  News 
Service,  the  privileges  of  the  floor  which 
have  been  accorded  by  courtesy  for  .sO 
years  or  more  until  the  past  week. 

The  rules  committee  flatly  refused  to 
report  this  resolution  when  it  recom¬ 
mended  adoption  of  the  executive  ses¬ 
sions  rule.  But  Senator  LaFollette  will 
uiMiuestionahly  force  a  vote  from  the 
floor  on  the  re.solution,  if  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  press  as.sociations  gen¬ 
erally  are  unable  to  go  on  the  fltMir  as  of 
old,  in  the  face  of  protests  from  the  .A.  P. 
that  it  was  being  treated  unjustly,  since 
it  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  the  Senate 
regards  as  contrary  to  its  rules. 

There  is  little  information  available  as 
to  the  actual  date  when  this  courtesy 
was  first  extended  to  the  press.  The 
earliest  indication  of  such  a  courtesy 
occurred  in  IWrf).  when  a  resolution  was 
offered  and  referred  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  asking  that  chairs  be  provided 
for  the  old  Associated  Press  and  the 
“L’nited  States  and  KuroiH-an  corre¬ 
spondents”  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  latter  body  was  never  organized, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  reixirted  that  in  view  of  that  fact 
it  di<l  not  see  any  need  for  going  further 
with  the  resolution. 


jurisdiction  of  the  Press  (lallery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  available  records,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  from  that  fact  is  that  the  practice  of 
admitting  newspaix-r  men  to  the  tlvxvr  was 
by  that  time  pretty  well  founded. 

Rules  Committee  minutes  are  available 
here  which  show  some  reference  to  the 
practice  as  far  hack  as  I'fOl,  hut  James 
1).  Preston.  custiKlian  of  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery,  who  has  In'en  connected  with 
the  gallery  for  more  than  three  decades, 
states  that  to  his  knowledge  it  extends 
back  at  least  .St)  years.  Minutes  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  not  to  lx-  found 
here,  although  they  are  probably  stored 
in  some  place  forgotten  by  most  people 
living  who  may  originally  have  known. 

The  uproar  over  publication  by  the 
United  Press,  under  Mallon’s  signature, 
of  the  secret  roll  calls  on  Roy  ().  W  est, 
the  Coolidge  nominee  for  secretary  of 
the  interior,  and  on  Judge  Lenroot.  is 
far  from  unprecedented. 

Several  instances  are  recalled  by  old- 
timers  here  of  publication  in  the  past  of 
delicate  diplomatic  discussions  held  Ix- 
hind  the  shut  doors  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  outcry  then  caused.  In  almost  every 
other  instance,  however,  it  was  later  ad¬ 
mitted  by  .Senator^  that  Senators  them¬ 
selves  had  given  out  the  information. 

On  one  occasion  a  Senator  from  Xe- 
hraska,  who  already  boasted  a  reputation 
for  eccentricity,  .solemnly  arose  one 
morning  and  <lenonnced  certain  nevvs|)a- 
jiers  which  carrie<i  information  as  to  the 
secret  discussion  of  an  international 


His  ire  was  shared  by  most  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  until  they  di.scovered  some 
months  later  that  the  Senator  himself 
had  inspired  the  newspaper  stories. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Lenr(M>t  roll  call  came 
within  a  few  months  of  that  of  the  West 
roll  call.  Previous  agitation  had  sharply 
marked  the  lines  when  the  Lenroot  inci¬ 
dent  arose,  resulting  in  several  moves  for 
open  sessions  which  got  nowhere.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  widespread  criticism  must  have 
opened  wounds  in  various  senatorial  egos. 

.At  any  rate,  when  the  United  Press 
published,  two  days  after  the  executive 
.session  in  which  Lenroot  was  confirmed, 
its  roll  call,  as  did  Universal  Service, 
another  outburst  of  public  di.scussion  fol¬ 
lowed.  largely  commendatory  of  Mallon 
and  the  press  associations.  Kven  in  the 
face  of  this,  however,  no  one  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  drastic  action  which  the 
rules  committee  attempted. 

The  guiding  spirits  of  the  committee 
are  Senators  Moses  of  New  Hampshire, 
chairman,  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  Hale 
of  Maine,  Smoot  of  Utah,  Watson  of 
Indiana,  and  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  all  of 
them  regulars  of  the  most  extravagant 
regularity. 

It  was  Reed  who  anno'unced  that  the 
committee  had  decided  to  bar  Mallon 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  thus  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  debate  which  led  to  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  senate  rules  and  con- 
seiiuent  denial  of  floor  privileges  to  all 
press  as.siK’iations,  the  suhpixnaing  of 
Mallon,  and  the  committee's  hearing. 

The  hearing,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
largely  a  social  and  fraternal  event  rather 
than  an  investigation.  It  drew  Mrs.  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth.  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  Karl  Bickel  of  the  L  .  P.,  and 
other  notables  as  its  audience,  elicited 
from  .Senator  Bingham  an  oral  essay  on 
the  ethics  of  the  press,  and  regaled  every¬ 
one  with  sundry  subtleties  of  senatorial 
humor. 

But  it  got  the  committee  nowhere  in  its 
“investigation.”  and  there  has  been  no 
indication  of  further  proceedings  since. 

Immediately  upon  the  meeting  being 
called  to  order,  Mallon  re.ad  the  follow¬ 
ing  preivared  statement : 

“I  am  advised  by  counsel  that  I  am 
not  obliged  to  appear  before,  be  sworn 
by  or  testify  to  this  committee  on  the 
ground  that  this  committee  has  not  au¬ 
thority  to  subpoena  me  before  it  or  re- 
(piire  me  to  answ'er  any  question. 

"The  L’nited  Press,  to  which  I  am  di¬ 
rectly  responsible,  believes  the  public 
welfare  can  best  he  served  by  making  all 
news  quickly  and  easily  available  when 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
Therefore  and  notwithstanding  any  lack 
of  authority  of  this  committee  I  am  here 
to  answer  questions  if  I  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  violating  any  confidence  which  I  may 
consider  has  been  reposed  in  me  either 
directly  or  by  custom  of  the  press. 

“I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the 
L’nited  T’ress  desires  to  aid  in  this  and 
any  other  investigations  by  the  committee 
in  consonance  with  its  duties  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But  neither  the  United  I’ress  nor 
I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  reveal  any 
confidential  communications  made  to  me. 

"This  statement  is  given  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  deference  to  this  committee  and 
each  of  its  members  and  I  am  ready  to 
answ'er  questions  within  the  limit  which 
I  have  just  stated." 

.Senator  .Smoot  made  the  point  that 
the  committee  had  no  authority  to  con¬ 
duct  any  investigation  except  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  .Senate,  and  this  seemed  to 
fa-  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  L'hairman  Moses  announced  that 
the  committee  would  adjourn  for  an 
executive  session  the  next  day,  but  Sena¬ 
tors  .McKellar  and  Swanson  wanted  to 
go  ahe.'ul  and  (|uestion  Mallon,  anyway, 
and  see  what  "the  situation”  was. 

'The  memlxrs  of  the  committee  then 
( Cuntimted  on  poi/c  5b) 


In  lfl7.1  the  Rules  (,'ommittee  was  given  treatv  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 


Left  to  right:  Paul  Mallon,  I  nited  Press  eorrespoiideiit ;  Robert  J.  Bender, 
L.  P.  vice-president;  Karl  .4.  Bickel,  president,  and  Paul  Patterson,  attorney 
for  .Mallon,  photographed  at  the  L.  S.  Capitol  after  Mallon  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  hy  the  Senate  rules  committee  on  the  source  of  his  iriformation  relating 
to  the  nomination  of  former  Senator  Lenroot. 
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ANDY  GUMP  NOT  A  REPRODUCTION  OF 
DAVID  HOAG’S  FACE,  COURT  RULES 


Million-Dollar  Cases  Against  New  York  Daily  News  and  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  Dismissed  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — Other  Cases  Con¬ 
tinued — Col.  House,  Sidney  Smith  and  Arthur  Crawford  Testify 


{Special  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.,  May  28. —  occasioned  in  the  case  and  then  called 
According  to  a  decision  made  by  Undersheriff  Ernest  W.  Kerskie  and 
Justice  Willis  K.  Gillette  in  supreme  Deputy  Harold  Bacon  who  testified  of 
court,  equity  term,  here  late  yesterday,  their  efforts  to  subpeona  Hoag,  and 
Andy  Gump  and  Uncle  Bim,  characters  Bacon  said  he  believed  Hoag  was  at- 
in  Sidney  Smith’s  syndicated  comic  tempting  to  evade  process  because  while 
strip,  are  not  reproductions  of  the  facial  he  could  not  subpoena  Hoag  Saturday 
features  of  David  A.  Hoag,  local  broom  nor  yesterday,  he  had  information  that 
manufacturer,  who  sought  to  obtain  Hoag  was  available  Sunday  when  he  was 
$4,000,(K»0  from  the  Svracuse  Post-  immune  to  process. 

Standard,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  After  examining  the  cartoons  and  14 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  photographs  of  Hoag,  Justice  Gillette 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  •  immediately  made  his  decision  denying 

Witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hearing  Hoag  an  injunction  against  the  News, 
included  Colonel  Frank  J.  House,  man-  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Post  Standard,  was  the  next  witness  and 
News ;  Arthur  W.  Crawford,  director  he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Hoag  be- 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Svndicate;  Sid-  fore  the  suits  were  started  and  denied 
ney  Smith,  and  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  that  the  Gumps  were  used  for  advertis- 
publisher  of  the  Post-Standard.  said  it  was  obvious  that  the 

Justice  Gillette  in  dismissing  the  suits  Gumps  not  the  pictures  of  any 

against  the  Daily  News  and  Post-Stand-  person.  Thereupon,  Justice  (jillette  dis- 
ard  did  so  after  hearing  testimony  and  million  dollar  action  against 

examining  14  photographs  of  Hoag  and  *he  1  ost  Standard, 
comparing  them  with  the  Gump  cartoon. 


The  decision  by  the  court  was  that  the  AMERICAN  APPOINTS  BLOCK 

(iump  cartiKins  characters  are  imagina¬ 


tive  conceptions  of  fictitious  characters, 
and  not  the  photograph  or  picture  of 
Hoag,  or  anyone  else.  The  cases  against 
the  other  newspapers  were  to  be  heard 
May  29  in  Rochester  by  Justice  Gillette. 


Special  Will  Handle  Entire  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  National  Field 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


June  34 — Fourth  District,  I.A.A., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

June  11-13— American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N. 

June  12-14 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Elizabeth 
City,  N,  C. 

June  13-1.3 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
“golden  jubilee,”  Mineral  Wells, 
Tex. 

June  14-16 — Northern  Minnesota 
Editorial  Assn.,  outing.  Breezy 
Point.  Minn. 

June  1.3-19— Fourteenth  District, 
I.A.A..  meeting,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. 

June  16-19 — Pacific  Coast  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs'  Assn.,  12th  District, 
1..4..\..  Oakland.  Cal. 

June  17-19 —Canadian  Women's 
Press  Club,  triennial  convention, 
St.  John.  N.  B. 

June  17 — International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers'  golf  tournament, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

June  18-20—  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers'  Assn.,  convention, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 

June  20-21-  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  session, 
Beilforil.  Ind. 

June  24-27 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classifieii  Advertising  Managers, 
convention.  J.ouisville,  ky. 


Kepresentatiem  of  the  Nexv  York 
American  in  the  national  advertising 


BRYAN  WITHDRAWS  SUIT 


The  Gump  cases  were  again  called  for  field  is  to  lie  handled  by  Paul  Block,  Inc., 
trial  yesterday  and  as  neither  Mr.  Hoag  starting  June  1. 

nor  his  attorneys,  Sebring  and  King,  Sectional  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
of  Corning,  came  to  court.  Justice  Gil-  national  field  will  join  the 

lette  waited  to  see  if  they  intended  to  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.  Among  these 

appear,  and,  finally,  John  Colmey,  local  representatives  are;  .Arthur  L.  Wilbur, 


attorney,  appeared  representing  Mr. 
Sebring  and  went  into  Judge  Gillette's 
chambers  with  Macdfmald  De  W'itt, 
attorney  for  defendant  newspapers. 
Justice  Gillette  decided  that  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  knew  that  his  cases  were 
on  the  docket  for  trial  and  his  attorneys 
had  not  legal  excuse  for  being  absent,  it 


New  York;  George  Hartford,  Chicago; 
T.  C.  Hofmeyer,  San  Francisco;  William 
J.  Semitt,  Detroit;  and  H.  K.  Wheeler, 
Boston. 


EDITORS  MAY  REPEAT  DEBATE 

W  illiam  T.  Evjiie,  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  this  week 


would  not  be  fair  to  postpone  the  cases  invited  C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the  tory  to  Mr.  Bryan. 


Action  Follows  , ‘Satisfactory  State¬ 
ment”  by  Richmond  Times-Dispatek 

Attorneys  for  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  (V'a.)  Nezos- 
Lcadcr,  in  Law  and  Pxiuity  Court  Wed- 
ne.sday  asked  for  dismissal  of  the  half 
million  dollar  suit  recently  filed  by  him 
against  S.  L.  Slover,  C.  P.  Hasbrook,  the 
Times-Dispatch  Publishing  company  and 
Basil  Manly.  They  stated  that  this  action 
followed  publication  of  a  statement  by 
the  Timcs-Dispatch  which  was  satisfac- 


after  witnes.ses  had  been  called  from  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  the  Rev. 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Robert  (iordon,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 

Col.  Hou.se  testified  that  the  Gump  tist  church  of  Fond  du  I.ac,  Wis.,  to  re¬ 
strip  had  been  published  in  his  paper  over  the  Camptal  Times  radio  sta- 

from  the  first  issue  in  1921.  Mr.  De  tion,  W  IB.A,  their  debate  on  prohibition 

W^itt  then  eiffcred  in  evidence  every  recently  held  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  She- 

Gump  cartfKin  jirinted  by  the  Sunday  I'oygan.  The  debate  was  held  May  18 

News  and  also  offered  as  evidence  the  again  on  May  20  over  the  Shelioygan 
14  photfigraphs  of  Mr.  Hoag.  Colonel  Press  radio  station,  W'llBL,  the  Sheboy- 
Hou.se  told  the  court  that  he  had  never  editor  both  times  upholding  the  nega- 
heard  of  Hoag  until  the  suits  were  the  question.  “Resolved,  That 

started.  He  also  testified  that  the  car-  prohibition  is  a  failure." 


toon  is  not  used  for  advertising  purposes 
as  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  next  witness,  Mr.  Crawford, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  controls  the  Gump  cartoon, 
described  the  growth  of  the  feature, 
saying  that  it  is  now  printed  in  2,''0 
papers  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  foreign  countries. 

Sidney  Smith,  who  had  been  visiting 
his  aunt.  Miss  Jennie  Schaffer,  here, 
came  to  court  to  answer  to  Hoag’s 
charges.  He  said  that  he  was  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Gump  cartoon,  receiving 
suggestions  from  Cajitain  Patterson,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  before  conceiving 
the  idea  for  the  strip.  He  said  the  name 
“The  Gumps”  was  one  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  Captain  Patterson. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  smiling  witness  until 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Hoag  by  the  questions  of  Mr. 
De  Witt.  Then  he  lx*came  serkuis  and 
testified  that  he  has  never  seen  Hoag 
in  his  life.  He  emphatically  denied  that 
Andy  Gump  and  Uncle  Bim  are  pictures 
of  any  living  human  being. 

The  cartoonist  later  called  for  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  offered  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  difference  between  Hoag  and 
Andy  Gump.  He  drew  several  pictures 
of  Andy  on  courthouse  scrap  paper,  all 
intended,  he  said,  to  show  the  lack  of 
resemblance. 

Mr.  I>e  Witt  told  the  court  of  the 
succession  of  postponements  that  were 
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HOOVER  ADDRESSES 
MESSAGE  TO  I.  A.  A. 


Cannot  Attend  Berlin  Convention  i 
August  Personally,  but  Sends 
Best  Wishes  to  Members  in 
Letter  to  Younggreen 


President  Herbert  Hoover,  this  week 
informed  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Topeka  Capital  and  one  of 
the  committee  who  invited  the  President 
to  attend  the  International  Advertising 
Association  convention  in  Berlin,  Au¬ 
gust  12-15,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  person,  but  extend¬ 
ed  his  sincere  wishes  for  a  successful 
convention.  In  a  letter  to  C.  C.  Young- 
green,  president  of  the  1.  A.  .A.,  this 
week.  President  Hoover  addressed  a  per¬ 
sonal  message  to  all  members  of  the 
association. 

The  text  of  this  message  follows: 

The  economic  social  and  international 
values  of  advertising  are  now  so  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  them.  But  in  conveying  to  you 
my  cordial  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
convention  on  the  International  .Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  I  estimate  its  ethical  value 
as  of  equal  imiiortance. 

The  reiterated  act  of  placing  one’s 
commercial  aim  before  the  public  in 
cold  type  day  after  day  compels  one  to 
subject  his  own  motives  to  a  criticism 
as  severe  as  that  which  he  expects  from 
the  public’s  scrutiny.  Also  the  agencies 
established  by  the  advertisers  themselves 
by  checking  up  the  truth  of  advertising 
in  general  have  produced  most  beneficial 
results.  The  noteworthy  advance  in  the 
ethics  of  business,  easily  perceptible  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  self-examination 
cheerfully  exacted  of  themselves  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  their  practice  of  the  art  of 
advertising. 

A’ours  faithfully, 

HkKBERT  H(K)VtJt. 


DEMANDS  RETRACTION 


The  suit  arose  over  a  story  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  Commission’s  inquiry  into 
newspaiK-r  holdings  of  International  Pa¬ 
per  anti  Power  Company  and  concerned 
Bry'an-Thomason  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr. 
Bryan  several  days  ago  filed  suit  for 
$.''()(),(XK>.  The  statement  made  public  in¬ 
cludes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hasbrook  to 
Mr.  Bryan  asking  for  his  objections  to 
the  story  and  his  reply  from  Bryan  set¬ 
ting  them  forth. 


Councel  for  Automotive  News  Acts 

Against  Papers  Printing  Reo  Ad 

In  a  letter  sent  out  this  week  to  the 
58  newspapers  which  carried  the  full 
jiage  advertisement  May  20  of  the  Rco 
Motor  Car  Company  announcing  its 
million  dollar  libel  suit  against  the  Auto- 
motiz'e  Daily  Nezvs,  Joseph  Schultz,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  trade  paper,  demanded  an 
immediate  retraction  of  the  allegedly  li¬ 
belous  matter  that  the  advertisement  con¬ 
tained. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you,” 
the  letter  said,  “that  what  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  is  clearly  libelous,  and  that  you 
have  published  this  statement  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  and  have  accordingly  made 
yourself  liable  for  maliciously  publishing 
an  untrue  and  highly  damaging  state¬ 
ment.’’ 

Mr.  Schultz’s  complaint  that  the  page 
ad  carried  the  implication  that  the  .Mito- 
motive  News  “makes  a  practice  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  ‘pastime  of  originating  and 
circulating  falsehoods  alxVut  the  motor 
industry.’  ’’  The  Rco  suit  against  the 
paper  was  based  on  an  article  which 
Stated  that  Reo  would  soon  come  out  with 
an  eight-cylinder  car. 


NEWS  MEN  IN  ACCIDENT 

Richard  Hyland,  22,  city  editor  of  the 
Mobile  ( Ala. )  Nezos  Item,  is  dead  at 
Mobile,  and  Peter  Craig,  news  editor,  is 
suffering  painful  injuries  as  the  result 
(if  an  automobile  accident  early  May  26 
in  the  downtown  section  of  Mobile.  The 
car,  driven  by  Craig,  crashed  into  a 
freight  car  while  trying  to  avoid  another 
car  that  was  in  the  path  of  the  car 
Craig  was  driving.  Hyland  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  and  other  injuries. 


MAKES  NEW  RECORD 

The  AVji'  York  Herald  Tribune 
a  new  weekday  record  size  paper  of  60 
pages  on  May  28.  The  size  of  the  paper 
e.xceeded  by  four  pages  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  issue. 
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MACK  RETIRES  WITH  BUFFALO  TIMES  SALE 

Had  Published  Paper  50  Years — Metz  and  Welch  Remain  as  President  and  Vice-President  Under 
Scripps-Howard  Ownership — Thackrey  Named  Editor — I.  P.  &  P.  Was  Bidder 


Stuart  C.  Welch 


W'lTH  sale  of  the  Buffalo  Times  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
May  25,  Norman  E.  Mack,  founder 
a  n  d  publisher, 
retired  from  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  after  50 
years  of  active 
work  on  the 
Times.  Philip  E. 
Metz  and  Stuart 
C.  Welch,  sons- 
in-law  of  Mr. 
Mack,  who  have 
been  associated  ' 
with  him  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the 
paper,  will 
remain  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions, 
Mr.  Metz  as  president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Mr.  Welch  as  vice-president 
and  assistant  business  manager. 

T.  ( 1.  Thackrey.  associate  editor  of 
the  -Vric  )'ark  Telegram  and  former 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
appciinted  editor  of  the  Puffalo  Times 
and  will  accpiire  a  stock  interest  in  the 
property.  W.  Nelson  Wilkin.son,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  paper  under  Mr.  Mack’s 
ownership,  will  continue  in  that  position. 

J.  .\.  Foster,  assistant  to  Cieorge  H. 
Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  is  at  present  in 
Buffalo  where  he  will  remain  several 
days. 

Sir.  Mack  had  considered  the  .sale  of 
his  newspaper  properties  for  some  time 
past  and  about  three  years  ago  made 
an  arrangement  with  Palmer.  DeWitt  & 
Palmer  for  the  exclusive  handling  of 
the  deal  when  he  finally  decided  to  re¬ 
linquish  control  of  them.  Mr.  Mack 
finally  decided,  as  the  5(lth  year  of  his 
ownership  apiiroached,  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Messrs.  Scripps  and  1  loward,  which 
provided  for  the  continuance  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.'igement  of  his  sons-in-law, 
Philip  Metz  and  Stuart  Welch,  who  have 
been  in  active  charge  of  the  papers 
whenever  .Mr.  Mack  was  absent. 

N'eitlier  of  tbe  parties  to  the  trans¬ 
action  or  the  brokers  were  willing  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  deal.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  entire  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  paid  in  cash  and  that 
the  amount  involved  was  larger  than  has 
heretofore  changed  bands  in  a  ncwsiiajier 
sale,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chieago 
Snes  sale,  when  \Valter  .X  Strong  and 
associates  Ixiught  that  paper  from  the 
estate  of  X'ictor  F.  Lawson. 

The  jxilicy  of  the  Times  which  has 
been  consistently  DemcK-ratic.  will  be 
changed  to  independent  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  all  other  Scripps-Howard 
newsnaper'.  it  was  announced  bv  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  ]iresident,  and  Roy  W. 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Scripip>- Howard  Newspapers. 

Limtok  vX:  I’rm.isMKK  learned  this  week 
that  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Compjinv  bad  been  an  unsuccessful  bid- 
d<‘r  for  the  Ituffalo  Times.  I'rank  F'.. 
Gannett,  too,  was  mentioned  as  having 
si'Ught  to  purchase  the  paper  and  offers 
"ere  also  reported  as  coming  from  a 
group  (if  Buffalo  business  men. 

Negotiations  in  behalf  of  Scripps- 
Howard  were  carried  on  entirely  by  Mr. 
Htiward.  who  journe\ed  to  Buffalo  last 
"eek  to  comidete  arrangements.  The 
Times  was  formally  handed  over  to  the 
-cripp^-Howard  group  on  Monday, 
•'lay  2/.  W.  (;.  riiandler.  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Thomas  L.  .‘'idlo,  financial 
mrector,  of  .Scripps-Howard,  and  Mr. 

•  arker.  were  )iresent  with  Mr.  Howard 
jn  Buffalo.  Mr.  Chandler  will  remain 
in  that  city  for  a  short  time  to  handle 
numerous  advertising  and  business  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
ownership. 

Mack  will  sail  shortly  for 
r.urope  to  join  Mrs.  Mack  and  their 
(laughter.  Mrs.'  Philip  Metz. 


With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Thackrey 
to  Buffalo  a  new  policy  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  at  the  New  York  Telegram  by 


holders  in  the  paper  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  me.” 

In  an  announcement  published  in  the 


Norman  E.  Mack 

Mr.  Howard.  No  successor  to  .Mr. 
Thackrey  as  associate  editor  will  be 
appointed,  but  Lee  B.  Wood,  managing 
editor,  will  assume  executive  charge  of 
the  editorial  department,  while  Mr. 
Howard  continues  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLxplaining  his  sale  of  the  Times  to 
Scrijips-Howard  Mr.  Mack  made  the 
following  public  statement: 

"I'ifty  years  as  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  long  time.  1  feel  that  1  owe 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  my  family. 
Therefore  I  have  sold  the  Buffalo  Times, 
which  I  founded  half  a  century  ago,  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization. 

■‘The  sale  of  The  Times  means  more 
than  the  mere  transfer  of  projierty.  It 
means  the  transfer  of  a  life’s  work. 
•Accordingly  it  is  vital  with  me  that 
those  to  whom  the  Times  is  transferred 
.shall  carry  (ui. 

"In  passing  the  control  to  the  .Scripps- 
Howard  organization  I  am  confident 
that  1  have  done  that  which  will  assure 
tbe  iienple  of  Buffalo  continuance  of  the 
liberal,  progressive  program  of  public 
service  which  has  characterized  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  during  my  ownership. 

"No  other  institution  has  such  an 
opportunity  for  public  service  :is  has  a 
newspaper.  But  such  service  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  as  distinct  from  any  spe¬ 
cial  class  cir  interest,  is  the  newspa]Kr's 
chief  concern.  That  means  that  a  news¬ 
paper's  ownerslii])  must  be  free  from 
interests  whicb  might  conflict  with  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

".'scripiis-Howard  newspapers  are  single 
in  jiuriKise.  That  purpose  is  journalism 
and  nothing  else.  They  are  owned  and 
operated  by  new  sjiapermen  w  hose  invest¬ 
ments  are  solely  confined  to  newspaper 
publishing.  Their  success  therefore,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  is  altogether  depend¬ 
ent  on  how  faithfully  they  serve  their 
communities.  That  fact  was  a  dominant 
consideration  in  determining  mv  decision 
to  sell. 

"While  I  regret  exceedingly  to  give 
up  that  which  has  been  my  life  work.  I 
cannot  hut  feel  that  I  owe  my  family 
a  little  of  my  time.  It  has  always  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people.  I  have  no  regrets 
for  any  campaign  ever  carried  on  by 
the  Times  and  in  reliiuiuishing  my 
duties  as  publisher  I  do  .so  with  the 
feeling  that  I  have  dime  my  part  in  the 
history  of  .American  journalism. 

"In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  it 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  my  sons-in-law,  Philip  F.  Metz 
and  .(stuart  C.  Welch,  arc  to  continue 
in  the  active  management  and  as  stock- 


Roy  W.  Howard 

Times,  May  25.  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  declared  that  Nlr.  Mack’s 
statement  “accurately  expresses  our 
ideal”  and  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
organization’s  policy  of  independence, 
stating  that  “the  new  owners  naturally 
will  rely  on  the  staff  which  has  so  ably 
produced  the  Times  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Mack.” 

With  his  retirement  Mr.  Mack  ends  a 
caneer  of  more  than  .('0  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  His  first  experience 
was  received  in  Chicago,  where  he 
workwl  as  an  advertising  solicitor  after 
his  immigration  from  Canada  where  he 
was  born.  He  went  to  Buffalo  in  1874 
and  established  the  JamesloxKii  Sunday 
(idzette  in  1878.  In  187(>  he  sold  the 
paper  and  returned  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
established  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  paper  continued  as  a  weekly 
until  188,1  when  Mr.  Mack  established 
the  I'.vening  Times.  This  jiajier  was 
successful  frfim  the  start  and  with  its 
influence  Mr.  Mack  took  an  acti\e  part 
in  politics  with  the  local  1  Democratic 
organization.  His  political  career  proved 
to  be  stormv  from  the  start.  inters]ier>ed 
with  many  battles  with  the  ri\al  ptirties. 

He  came  into  national  iirominence  in 
18(10  when  he  met  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  whose  close  friend  he  became. 
He  gave  Bryan’s  randidac\-  for  president 
vigorous  support  that  year  and  four 
years  Ititer  worked  energetically  for  his 
friend’s  nomination.  .As  a  result  Bryan 
insisted  he  1k‘  made  Nationtil  Commit¬ 
teeman  from  New  A’ork. 

In  1(D('8  Br\an  selected  Mr.  Mack  as 
his  chairman  and  since  that  time  the 
publisher  has  been  New  A’ork  State 
member  of  tbe  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Ted  Thackrey  goes  to  his  post  as 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  after  almost 
a  year  as  associate  editor  of  the  New 
A’ork  Telegram.  He  received  his  first 
new  spaiH-r  training  fin  dailies  in  ( hi- 
cago.  .Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  He 
joined  the  Cleveland  Press  as  reyiorter 
in  1(»2,1  ami  worked  thri  ugh  the  pfisi- 
tions  of  rewrite  man.  assistiint  city 
editor,  managing  editfir  and  finally 
editor.  He  was  only  24  years  old  when 
he  gained  this  yiosition.  In  July.  1(128. 
he  was  transferred  to  the  New  A’firk 
Teleeram  as  associate  editfir. 

With  the  acf|uisitifin  of  the  Buffalo 
Times  the  number  fif  pafiers  in  tbe 
Scripps-Howard  chain  again  tfitnls  25, 
sale  of  the  Terre  Haute  Post  to  the 
Jfihn  ('.  Shaffer  group.  May  4,  having 
reduced  the  tfital  to  24. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  now 
include : 

Buffalo  Times,  New  A’ork  Telegram, 


Cleveland  Press.  Pittsburgh  Press.  Cin- 
einnati  Post.  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen, 
Baltimore  Post,  San  Franciseo  Nezes, 
W  a  s  h  i  n g ton 
Nezes.  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Xezvs, 

Toledo  Xezi's- 
Bee,  Kno.x-villc 
Nezi’s  -  Sentinel, 

San  Diego  Sun, 

Coz'ington  Ken- 
tueky  Post,  Ak¬ 
ron  Times-Press, 

B  i  r  m  i  n  g  li  a  m 
Post,  Memphis 
Press  -  Seimitar, 

Houston  Press, 

}’  o  H  n  g  s  t  0  zv  n 
(O.)  Telegram, 

Fort  Worth  Press,  Denzrr  Roeky  Moun¬ 
tain  Xezi's,  Fzwiszille  (Ind.)  Press.  FI 
Paso  Post,  Albuguergue  Xeza  Me.vieo 
State  Tribune. 


FIGHTING  LATIN  EDITOR 
RETIRES 


Philip  F.  Metz 


Dr.  Bittencourt,  Stormy  Petrel  of 
Brazilian  Politics,  Turns  Over 
Correio  de  Manha  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Son  Paulo 


Dr.  I'.dmundo  Bittencourt,  whose 
siK'ctacular  career  as  publisher  of  Cor¬ 
reio  de  Manila  tif  Rio  de  Janeiro  in¬ 
volved  him  in  three  pistol  duels  and 
several  prison  sentences,  retired  from 
active  work  recently  aiifl  turneil  his  news- 
yiaper  over  to  his  son  Paulo  Bittencourt, 
,5.1,  who  has  been  maiuiging  the  daily 
for  several  years. 

Dr.  Bittcncfiurt  has  been  publisher  of 
Correio  de  Manha  for  28  years,  having 
founded  it  June  15,  PIOl,  and  during 
that  time  has  carried  on  a  continuous 
b.'ittle  against  corrupt  politics,  and  has 
been  consistently  in  opposition  to  tbe 
ruling  powers.  He  fought  pistol  duels 
with  (ieneral  Pinheiro  Machado,  a  lead¬ 
ing  politician:  A’ice-iircsident  Azcretlo  of 
the  Federal  Senate;  and  Prof.  I'ernando 
de  Magalhaes.  In  one  of  the  duels  he 
was  wounded. 

He  was  imprisoned  for  his  attacks 
against  the  government  fif  Rodrigues 
.Alves  in  PHtfi.  during  tbe  rule  of  Marshal 
Hermes  da  Ffiiiseca,  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  ftf  Epitacio  Pcssoa  in  1()22  and 
for  months  during  the  recent  Bernardes 
ailministration.  from  which  he  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  Fairope  while  his 
jiaper  was  forbidden  publication  by  the 
authorities. 

Paulo  Bittencourt  was  also  imprisoned 
during  the  Barnardes  rule. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  move  ('orreio 
de  Manha  within  a  few  months  to  larger 
and  mfire  imKlern  fpiartcrs  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery  recently  jiurcha.sed  in  (lermany. 

PIEDMONT  PRESS  CHARTERED 

Made  Up  of  Editors  of  Columbia, 

Spartanburg  and  Augusta  Papers 

The  Piedmont  Press  .Associatioti  the 
incoriKirators  fif  which  are  the  editors  of 
the  Columbia  Reeord,  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  and  the  Spartanburg  Journal 
and  the  Augusta  Chroniele.  was 
granted  a  charter  May  2.5  by  the  South 
Carolina  secretary  of  state.  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  capitalized  at  l.fffH)  sh.'ires  of 
tio  par  value,  payable  in  money,  proyierty 
or  services  as  called  ffir  by  tbe  iKiard  of 
Cfirporators. 

( tfticers  fif  the  assficiation  arc :  William 
La  A’ a  r  re,  president  and  treasurer, 
Charles  (K  Hearon,  Spartanburg,  and 
■Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Augusta,  vice- 
presidents,  and  Fiz  Hugh  McMaster, 
Columbia,  vice-president  and  secretary. 
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TAINTED  TESTIMONALS  TRIPLE  SPACE  COST 

According  to  Sumner,  Before  A.  N.  A.,  They  Have  Radically  Diminished  Public’s  Belief  in  Copy  That 

Includes  Them,  and  in  All  Other  Advertising 


1HA\'E  news  for  national  advertisers. 

Your  advertising  costs  have  gone  up. 
You  may  nc>t  find  evidence  of  it  in  the 
rate  cards  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
but  you  find  shocking  evidence  if  you 
could  analyze  the  mental  reactions  of 
your  prospective  customers. 

Let  me  illustrate.  When  you  arrange 
for  a  i)age  in  a  national  magazine  of, 
let  us  say  2,000,0(X)  circulation  at  a 
monthly  rental  of,  let  us  say,  $8,001), 
you  know,  of  course,  that  your  story  is 
not  actually  going  to  be  read  by  2,(X)0,000 
people.  It  has  been  customary  in  the 
past  to  discount  that  ideal  effectiveness 
because  of  two  factors: 

First,  a  certain  portion  of  those  2,0(X),- 
000  people  will  not  see  your  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Second,  another  |)ortion  of  those 
2,0(X),(XX)  jicople  will  see  it  but  will  not 
read  it. 

But  now  a  third  factor  calls  for  a  dis¬ 
count  larger,  more  important  and  more 
significant  than  the  others.  You  must 
allow  for  those  who  see  your  advertise¬ 
ment — and  read  it — but  do  not  lielieve  it. 

I  am  deliberately  all  inclusive  in  this. 

I  include  the  users  of  bought  and  paid 
for  testimonials  and  legitimate  testi¬ 
monials  and  non-testimonial  copy.  Be¬ 
cause,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  advertising  is 
advertising,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
the  advertising  family  as  a  whole  suf¬ 
fers  for  the  sins  of  every  wayward 
son. 

We  who  are  engaged  t<Klay  in  the 
serious  business  of  advertising  should 
never  forget  that  advertising  rose  from 
the  gutter  of  quackery.  The  first  large 
users  of  jieriodical  space  were  the 
proprietary  fakers.  With  no  organized 
restrictions  to  hamjK'r  them  and  no  con¬ 
science  to  disturb  them,  they  thrived 
and  prospered.  And  always  their  claims 
of  magic  cures  were  amply  attested  by 
legions  of  customers  who  had  lieen  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  rheumatics  and  delivered 
of  their  dyspepsia,  but  who  always  lived 
in  the  next  village  or  just  beyond. 

Out  of  the  dark  period  of  such  an 
origin  advertising  has  been  gradually 
emerging.  .At  first  it  was  a  slow 
struggle.  Only  recently  has  it  ap¬ 
proached  vindication.  .As  late  as  1906 
Collier's  launched  its  memorable  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  patent  medicine  frauds. 
As  late  as  1915  the  battle  for  Truth  in 
Advertising  was  at  its  height.  It  is  in 
the  brief  jK-riod  of  20  years  since  1910 
that  advertising  has  almost  won  a  char¬ 
acter.  In  these  years,  through  the  faith 
and  vision  and  courage  of  able  leaders, 
through  the  support  of  organizations 
such  as  this  and  the  assiKiated  clubs 
and  the  .Audit  Bureau  and  the  publishers’ 
associations,  advertising  has  Itecome  a 
ix»wer  fif  immeasurable  influence  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  won  a  g<x)dly  measure  of 
public  confidence,  it  has  carried  on  educa¬ 
tional  camfwigns  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit.  it  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  it  has  helpe<l  make  jHtssible 
mass  pr^iduction  and  low  prices,  it  has 
hel|)ed  tfi  bring  undreamed  of  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  luxuries  into  the 
homes  of  the  many,  it  has  heliH*d  to  keep 
factories  busy,  give  employment  to  mil¬ 
lions,  increase  wages,  i)ay  huge  dividends, 
it  has  made  an  eni>rmous  contribution  to 
the  pRisjH'rity  we  all  enjoy. 

It  has  dc»ne  all  this — l>ut  all  the  while, 
let  us  not  forget,  it  has  lx*en  “on  its 
goixl  l)ehavior.’'  .Always  there  has  been 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  public  ready- 
on  the  slightest  provocation  to  rise  up 
and  recall  its  tainted  heritage.  Let  the 
reformed  gambler  sit  in  just  one  little 
game,  let  the  pa.ssenger  on  the  water 
cart  so  much  as  touch  a  toe  to  the 
ground,  and  all  his  noble  resolutions  are 
discounted  by  those  eager  to  accuse. 


*lixccrt'ts  from  a<l<lress  delivered 
before  Association  of  National  Adz’cr- 
tisers  at  Creneli  Lick,  Ind.,  May  28. 


By  G.  LYNN  SUMNER* 

I’resident,  C.  Lynn  Sumner  Co. 


.Advertising  has  a  reputation — a  hard 
earned,  hard  won,  proud  and  fine  reputa¬ 
tion — to  live  up  to,  and  it  has  been 
trifling  with  its  most  priceless  (xtssession. 

To  my  mind  this  is  by  far  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  phase  of  the  whole  question  of  paid 
testimonial  advertising.  .  No  matter  how- 
good  may  be  the  intentions  of  those  who 


I>ersonal  canvass  conducted  in  five  cities. 
When  business  and  professional  men 
were  asked  their  opinion  of  familiar 
types  of  jtaid  testimonial  advertising  17 
IK-r  cent  said  they  believed  it  and  83  per 
cent  did  not.  .Among  men  undergradu¬ 
ates  at  college  6.3  per  cent  believed  it 
and  93.6  per  cent  did  not.  Of  unskilled 


',u.uiisiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiii!mit 


“.Adverti.siiig  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  a.  hard-earned,  hard  won, 
proud  and  fine  reputation  to 
live  up  to  and  it  has  been 
trilling  with  its  most  previous 
IMjssession.”  (i.  Lynn  Sumner. 
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employ  it,  it  is  an  open  invitation  to 
skepticism— and  the  invitation  is  being 
accepted  with  alacrity  by  a  large  public. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  alleged  rea¬ 
sons,  excuses  aiul  alibis  offere<l  in  its 
justification  are  overwhelmingly  out¬ 
weighed  by  this  ix>tent  invitation  to  dis¬ 
aster  for  the  integrity  of  advertising 
itself. 

We  are  told  that  the  paid  testimonial 
campaigns  have  Ik-cu  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful — that  they  have  sold  g(Mxls.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have — but  no  manufac¬ 
turer  can  afford  to  undermine  the  future 
confidence  of  the  public  for  temix)rary 
gain.  We  are  told  they  are  based  on 
the  “behaviorist"  principle — that  people 
like  to  imitate  those  in  the  social  strata 
alx>ve  them. 

The  principle  is  sound  enough,  but  it 
defeats  itself  in  the  application  if  those 
a])pealed  to  doubt  the  gix)d  faith  of  their 
allegesl  superiors  who  testify  at  so  much 
per  testament.  We  are  told  that  the 
masses  like  to  read  interesting,  intimate 
new-s  about  their  athletic  hercK-s  and  the 
stage  stars  and  the  social  set — what  they 
wear.  what  they  eat.  what  they  smoke, 
and  where  they  sleep.  But  they  are 
interested  only  in  news  they  can  In-lieve. 
No  newspaper  can  keep  faith  with  its 
public  and  delilK-rately  trifle  with  the 
facts. 

But,  it  may  l)e  asked,  how  do  you 
know  that  the  i>aid  testimonial  is  in¬ 
jurious  in  its  influence  upon  advertising? 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  views 
which  must  lx-  respected.  The  creators 
of  advertising  have  expressed  themselves 
as  overwhelmingly  opix)sed  to  it.  In 
res])onse  to  a  (luestionnaire  circulated  by 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  t)94 
national  advertisers  voted  against  it  to 
41  in  its  favor;  149  agents  voted  against 
it  to  13  in  its  favor.  Out  of  a  combine*! 
total  of  WJ  advertisers  and  agents,  843 
or  'M  iH-r  cent  condemned  it.  Surely  this 
is  an  impressive  majority  of  opinion. 

.-Vn  even  more  important  (lue.stion  is  its 
effect  uixm  the  consumer.  Unfortutiately 
an  adequate  canvass  of  sentiment  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make.  But  the 
Krickson  Company  has  made  the  most 
extensive  inquiry  thus  far  reported — a 


factory  workers,  men.  4.5.8  per  cent  be¬ 
lieved  it  and  54.2  per  cent  did  not. 
.•\mong  retail  clerks  55.5  iter  cent  be¬ 
lieved  it  and  44.5  per  cent  did  not.  The 
credulity  of  women  in  all  classes  was 
slightly  higher,  but  the  total  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  only  one-third  of  all 
men  and  women  interviewed  accepted 
the  paid  testimonial  advertising  at  its 
face  value. 

Let  us  return  now-  to  our  original 
pro|x>sition  and  see  how  much  a  situation 
effects  advertising  costs.  If  you  are 
using  the  Saturday  Ez'ening  Post  and 
you  are  content  that  only  one-third  of 
its  readers  shall  believe  your  advertising, 
then  you  are  content  to  pay  a  rate  not 
of  $8,(X)0  |)er  black  and  white  page,  but 
$24,(XX).  If  you  are  using  the  Woman's 
Home  ComfianioH,  you  are  increasing 
your  page  rate  from  $8,800  to  $26,4(X). 
In  Pictorial  Revieiv  vou  are  paying  not 
S8.5(X)  but  $25.(HX).  in  McCall's  not 
$8.20()  but  $24,()(X),  in  CosmopolUan  you 
are  increasing  the  rate  from  $4,2(X)  to 
$12.<XX).  and  in  True  Story  from  $4,0<XJ 
to  $12,000. 

.And  I  reiwat  that  this  applies  not  only 
to  paid  testimonial  advertising  but  in 
lesser  pro|M>rtion  to  all  .-idvertising,  for 
the  disbelief  that  results  from  obviously 
paid  testimonial  copy  ca.sts  the  shadow- 
of  doubt  up<m  the  ix*rfectly  legitimate 
testimonials  and  by  association  even 
upon  _  advertising  that  is  scrupulously 
free  from  any  type  of  misrepresentation. 

l-'or  this  rea.son  the  situation  has  seri¬ 
ous  aspects  for  all  three  of  the  principals 
vyho  enter  into  the  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  advertising.  It  is  imp)rtant  to 
the  advertiser  lx*cau.se  it  is  insidiously 
undermining  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  his  claims.  It  is  imixirtant  to  the 
agent  because  it  is  handicapping  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
win  OHifidence  for  their  clients  and  who 
are  eiwleavoring  to  show  non-advertisers 
the  merits  of  advertising  as  a  builder  of 
sound  business.  It  is  important  to  pub¬ 
lishers  because  a  lapse  of  faith  in  ad¬ 
vertising  will  inevitably  result  in  a  loss 
of  advertising  revenue. 

.As  to  what  these  three  principals  can 
<lo  about  it.  I  believe  that  each  can  make 
a  corrective  contribution.  It  seems  to 


me  that  good  sound  business  sense  will 
prompt  advertisers  to  abandon  a  policy 
that  IS  surely  trifling  with  the  confidenct 
they  have  so  carefully  built  up.  It 
seems  to  me  that  common  honesty  with 
themselves  and  their  clients  will  prompt 
agents  to  turn  to  sounder,  saner  ways. 

In  the  hands  of  the  publishers  lies  an 
effective  weapon.  They  can,  if  they  will, 
stop  the  whole  procedure  overnight  by 
l.'arring  the  paid  testimonial  from  their 
pages. 

.Actually  the  most  effective  corrective  * 
measure  is,  I  believe,  already  at  work 
in  another  q'uarter.  It  is  the  ridicule  i 
directed  at  the  actors  and  actresses  in  I 
this  comedy  of  errors.  Today  the  so-  f: 
cial  set  who  have  revealed  their  intimate  - 
preferences  for  the  alleged  sake  of  sweet  ' 
charity  are  the  butt  of  the  vaudeville  ^ 
joke. 

Corey  Ford’s  “Meeting  of  the  En¬ 
dorsers’  Club”  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  has  shamed  the  pretenders 
more  pointedly  than  could  a  battery  of  - 
serious  speakers  on  the  sacredness  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Sinclair  Lew-is  has  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Main  Street  in  Advertising  & 
Selling.  Life  has  given  us  a  glimpse 
into  the  future  when  the  aristocracy 
views  the  ancestral  portraits,  as.sembled 
from  the  advertising  pages.  .And  even 
our  hero  sixjrtsmen  must  realize,  as  Will 
Rogers  has  so  aptly  put  it,  that  they 
cannot  win  a  Ryeler  cup  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  Kiigland  “all  worn  out  with  en¬ 
dorsin’.” 

When  the  players  go  on  strike  the 
show-  must  stop  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  can  continue  to  perform  to  a 
luxoting  gallery  or  withstand  a  fusillade 
of  eggs  aiul  cabbage.  1  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  a  few  more  months  the 
barbed  shafts  of  ridicule  will  have  sn 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  celebrities  that 
they  w-ill  fold  their  tents  and  silently 
seek  refuge  in  the  cliff  dwellings  ot 
upper  Park  .Avenue. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  in  this 
consideration  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
prejudiced — I  want  to  be  fair.  .And  so 
I  have  set  down  here  what  seem  to  me 
to  l)e  both  sides  of  the  question.  1  .state 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  ot 
paid  testimonial  advertising.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  would  appear  to  be  these: 

1.  Certain  manufacturers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  sales. 

2.  Certain  unknown  pet  charities  of 
the  rich  have  received  certain  unnamei 
contributions. 

3.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Ir,,  has  in 
part  recouped  his  fortune. 

4.  The  masses  have  been  privileged 
to  peek  into  the  scented  houdoirs  of  the 
400. 

5.  The  old  time  life  preserver  has  been 
Superseded  by  the  cigarette  for  rescues 
at  sea. 

6.  We  have  Ix-eii  told  that  practically 
all  the  stars  of  Hollywood  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  brand  of  soap,  whereas  we  had  no 
previous  information  that  they  used  any. 

The  disadvantages  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  statement : 

The  public  whose  confidence  ami  g‘»>f 
will  and  patronage  we  seek  is  fast 
losing  faith  in  advertising. 

I  suhmit  this  brief  for  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
future  of  tulvertising  lies  very  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  of  you. 


LLOYD  HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 

John  .A.  Lloyd,  managing  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Sun,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  Editors  ot 
Ohio  at  a  meeting  in  Portsmouth  this 
w-eek.  He  succeeds  Richard  Cull  of  the 
Dayton  News.  S.  P.  Barnett,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  vice-president,  and  L.  R 
Penn.  .A.  P.  correspondent  at  Columbus, 
secretary-treasurer.  A  winter  nteeting 
of  the  association  will  be  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus  and  next  summer  a  session  will  1)< 
held  in  Springfield,  at  the  invitation  of 
Edgar  Morris  of  the  Dayton  News. 
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EDITORS  WARNED  ON  HIGH  PICTURE  COSTS 


Frank  Hadley,  Representing  Hearst,  Urges  Standardization  in  Cut  Production  and  Elimination  of 
Retouching — Smaller  Papers,  Now  Picture- Minded,  Dissatisfied  With  Stock  Illustrations 


PICTl'KIi-MINDKI)  editors  are  };iv- 
inji  the  business  managers  of  news- 
paptrs  a  dark  r<K)ni  ])n)l)leni  that  vies 
with  the  i  >ark  Age  troubles  of  historians. 

"Picture  the  cost  of  pictures!”  is  be- 
cciming  the  daily  warning  of  the  business 
office  to  the  editorial  department,  in  view 
of  increasing  exjjenditures  in  photo- 
grai'liic  help  and  supplies,  engraving 
production,  and  accessory  art  and  edi¬ 
torial  work. 

With  the  gradual  demise  of  the  thrill 
that  came  in  .seeing  cpiie's  name  in  the 
paper,  the  small-city  newsitajpers  have 
adopted  the  ])icture  as  a  new  form  of 
circulation  bait,  and  have  incidentally 
fallen  victim  to  the  ei)ideniic  of  ■‘i)ic- 
turitis"  that  has  raged  in  the  metro- 
jKilitan  cities  since  the  birth  of  he 
tabloids. 

While  some  of  the  small-city  papers 
have  made  artgravure  sections  a  weeklv 
feature,  others  are  daily  publishing  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  interest,  including  groups 
that  attended  some  gathering  or  another, 
individuals  who  star  in  the  day’s  news, 
and  actual  news  events.  Either  these 
newsiiai)ers  have  established  their  own 
engraving  plants  or  are  having  the  work 
done  outside.  Some  maintain  their  own 
camera  staffs,  while  others  employ  com¬ 
mercial  photographers  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  arrangements. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  flow  of  pictures 
from  organizations  and  individuals  who 
desire  imhlicity  for  some  cause.  So  great 
did  the  flow  of  jiuff  pictures  come  to  one 
newspaper  ofhee  that  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  posted  a  standard  question  of  value: 
"Is  the  i)icture  worth  $10?”  as  a  guide 
for  his  city  editor  in  accepting  copy  for 
publication. 

Having  gained  in  a  short  period  of  time 
the  reputation  for  being  the  most  widely 
illustrated  newspa|x-rs  in  America,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  New  York  city 
tabloids  and  exclusive  of  rotogravure 
newspai)ers,  the  Hearst  newspapers  today 
are  being  subjected  to  the  most  thorough 
diagnosis  of  their  careers  for  an  answer 
to  the  proldem  of  picture  cost. 

.^t  the  instigation  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  who  sounded  the  keynote  for  pic¬ 
ture  curtailment  at  the  San  .Xntonio  con¬ 
vention  of  Hearst  executives  last  No- 
veml)er.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  delegated  povser  to  Frank 
Hadley,  I’acific  Coast  engraving  super¬ 
intendent.  to  conduct  a  widespread  survey. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  come  east  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  publishers,  managing 
e<litors  and  art  directors  that  states  that 
“his  suggestion  shall  have  the  same  force 
as  any  that  might  come  from  Mr.  Hearst 
personally.” 

Chiefly  concerned  with  the  picture  i)ro- 
dticfion  end,  Mr.  Hadley  has  undertaken 
already  to  institute  metlicKls  in  engraving 
shops  that  effect  tremendous  savings.  He 
has  recently  completed  a  three  weeks’ 
survey  of  the  lioston  .^mrncaii  plant  and 
has  just  left  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Vnion.  He  is  scheduled  tf)  visit  the 
li’ashiiifjion  Tiinr.f  and  lialtiiiiore  .Vcri’.f 
plants  before  going  to  Xew  Yf>rk 
city  where  he  will  remain  indefinitely, 
studying  the  engraving  plant  and  art  de¬ 
partments  of  the  AVtt’  York  Journal  and 
the  Amrrican. 

First  among  Mr.  Hadley’s  suggestions 
has  been  the  elimination  of  retouching  on 
photographs,  with  the  exception  now  and 
then  of  having  an  artist  strengthen  high¬ 
lights  hy  deepening  shadows.  Retouch¬ 
ing  of  faces  is  virtually  taboo  in  his 
ptogram. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  managing  editors, 
Mr.  Hear.st  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  believed  artists  were  retouching 
too  much. 

“Let  us  try  to  eliminate  retouching 
entirely.”  Mr.  Hear.st  wrote  in  a  note  of 
instruction,  on  which  Mr.  Hadley  is  now 
acting. 

Stanrlardization  is  another  item  in  the 
Hadley  survey  which  affects  not  only 
the  engravers,  but  more  so  the  artists 
and  photographers.  It  includes  : 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


1.  1.  se  of  transparent  mask  border  de¬ 
signs  on  all  one  and  two-column  cuts, 
printed  on  the  photograph  in  the  dark 
room  iirocess,  thereby  eliminating  artist 
work  on  each  jiiece  of  copy. 

2.  Cropping  copy  so  that  it  will  re¬ 
produce  (a)  same  size  (b)  quarter  size 
(c)  third  size.  I'jilargements  are  not 
desired. 

3.  (letting  prints  of  .same  tonal  quali¬ 
ties.  This  includes  copying  and  reprint¬ 
ing  of  copy  obtained  from  outside  sources. 

In  the  engraving  room  Mr.  Hadle\- 
is  demanding  production  of  cuts  that  re¬ 
tain  most  of  the  tone  in  the  original  copy. 
Sharj)  Contrasts  are  being  avoided.  He 
has  gone  deeply  into  the  study  of  each 
of  the  engraving  processes  with  a  view 
to  turning  out  cuts  that  will  reiiroduee 
detail,  especially  in  faces  of  subjects. 

-Artists  were  long  ago  forEidden  In 
Mr.  Hearst  to  use  "Swedish  art"  in  lay¬ 
outs.  and  now  the  order  is  being  carried 
further  to  eradicate  the  "crullers  and 
roses"  designs  from  theatre  and  society 
jobs. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  res])ousible  for 
standardizing  i)icture  production  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  on  the  I’acific  coast. 
He  especially  fostered  the  simitle  design 
of  a  single  black  line  border  around 
Ithotographs,  such  as  that  used  by  the 
San  hrancisco  Call.  The  particular  de¬ 
sign  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Frisco” 
border,  while  the  routed  corners  with 
small  black  ,s<|uarc.s  were  dubbed  the 
“.American”  design  because  of  their  use 
by  the  .\ew  ^'ork  .American. 

^  Mr.  Hadley  told  the  correspondent  for 
Eiutor  I’lhi.ishkr: 

“.Mr.  Hearst  is  iiarticularly  anxious  to 
see  his  new  spapers  |)rinting  good  pictures, 
pictures  that  tell  the  reader  .something, 
and  he  is  very  anxious  to  eliminate  the 
waste  in  i)roduction  that  has  character¬ 
ized  many  of  the  ))lants. 

“.Much  of  the  blame  for  waste  rests 
on  tbe  editorial  department.  Out  on  the 
(.  oast  1  had  an  exjKTience  where  I  found 
it  neces.sary  tf>  restrict  a  managing  editor 
to  a  certain  number  of  square  inches  daily 
in_  cuts.  The  paper  was  running  wild 
with  illustrations,  changing  with  each 
edition,  insteacl  of  buibling  up  through 
the  day  for  the  Home  edition,  which  h:id 
the  widest  circulation. 


OTHO  "CURLEY”  BRUNER,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  right  often  is  called  upon  by  his 
city  editor  and  others  for  most  anything 
in  addition  tf)  taking  pictures.  He  ’tends 
babies,  dances  at  benefit  shows,  pinch 
hits  for  reporters,  substitutes  for  taxi- 
drivers.  flies  airplanes,  sings  over  the 
radio  and  plays  the  ukulele  or  what  have 
you.  Recently  when  John  P.  Fletcher, 
city  editor  of  the  Press-.Scimitar,  won¬ 
dered  how  he  would  interview  A.  O. 
Wilson,  left,  and  J.  W.  Michaels,  center. 


"On  a  certain  day  the  managing  editor 
had  used  up  his  allowance  of  cuts  in  the 
first  edition.  I  instructed  the  foreman 
of  the  engraving  jtlant  to  shut  down  on 
the  editorial  department  for  that  day.  .A 
big  fire  broke  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  sent  in  ;m  excellent  picture.  The 
foreman  refused  to  put  it  through.  I  was 
called  atid,  as  much  ;is  I  disliked  to  ititer- 
fere  with  the  publication  of  a  gootl  pic¬ 
ture.  1  sustiiined  the  engraving  ])lant  fore¬ 
man.  'I'he  matter  was  taken  higher  and 
1  was  vitidicated.  Thereafter  the  edi¬ 
torial  dei)artment  watched  its  (|uota. 

"In  statidardization  of  dark  room  and 
art  dei)artment  production  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  curtailment  of  waste  in  the  en¬ 
graving  jilant.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  the 
operator  to  make  four  pictures  in  otic  ex¬ 
posure,  if  they  are  all  (if  the  same  re¬ 
duction,  as  it  is  to  make  otie.  The  art 
director  must  be  a  cajiable  judge  of  coiiy 
and  must  have  di.scretionary  powers  iu 
cropjiiug  copy. 

“.Another  hig  thing  we  would  like  to 
effect  is  a  systematic  interchatige  of  mats 
and  calendered  jiroofs  between  various 
Hearst  newspaix'rs.  In  one  year  we  have 
found  that  appro.ximately  $f)(l.(KK)  was 
saved  by  several  of  the  Hear.st  news¬ 
papers  in  exchanging  mats  atid  proofs, 
the  mats  on  line  work  and  the  proofs  on 
half-tones. 

“Louella  Parsons,  who  has  just  been 
named  director  c>f  the  theatre  pages  on 
Hearst  newspapers,  is  putting  this  idea 
into  effect  in  her  department  ((uite  exten¬ 
sively.  Original  cuts  are  made  in  lais 
Angeles  and  calender  proofs  are  air¬ 
mailed  toother  Hearst  newspaiK-rs.  Here 
the  benefit  is  esiiecially  evident  in  the 
fact  that  Los  Angeles  has  not  only  first 
jiick  on  movie  copy,  but  also  generally 
gets  releases  long  before  the  pictures 
circulate  throughout  the  country.  Edi¬ 
tors  save  the  calendered  proofs  and 
when  the  jiicture  comes  to  their  town 
they  have  excellent  copy  already  to  go 
to  the  engraver,  without  relying  on  local 
theatres  to  hand  out  scenes  from  pictures 
that  probably  would  not  reproduce  well.” 

Mr.  Hadley  believes  that  editorial  art 
departments  eventuallv  may  be  manned 
by  a  director  and  a  few  students.  Resig¬ 
nation  of  Ten  Hyde,  art  director,  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Hadley's  inspection  of  the 


deaf  mute  mission  workers  at  Southern 
Bajitist  ('onvention,  “(  urley”  stepped  up 
and  said,  “I’ll  do  it.” 

.And,  as  usual,  he  did.  You  see  Bruner 
asking  Mr.  Wilson  how  he  liked  .Memphis. 
.A  reporter  snapped  the  picture  just  as 
Bruner  was  forming  the  letter  “N.”  He 
learned  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  .said. 

Bruner  interviewed  the  men  in  a  short 
time  and  wrote  nearly  a  column  signed 
story.  He  formerly  was  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


Times-Union  eiigravittg  and  art  plant. 

.AproiK>.s  of  the  Hearst  survey.  Editor 
A"  Pi'Hi.istiKR  found,  in  its  own  investi¬ 
gation,  that  the  average  small  city  news¬ 
paper  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  printing 
only  illustrations  furnished  by  mat  syn¬ 
dicates.  but  is  going  in  more  and  more 
for  home  production  of  art,  evcti  to  the 
extent  of  makitig  its  own  cuts  from  pic¬ 
tures  of  other  than  local  origin. 

( )ne  new  spaj)er  in  a  city  of  125.()(K) 
population  was  found  to  be  spending  aj)- 
pro.ximately  $,^),(K)0  a  year  for  editorial 
illustration.  While  this  itistance  was  self- 
de.scribed  as  being  “an  e.xceptional  case 
o.'  picturitis,"  the  figures  given  by  the 
bu.siness  manager  offer  an  interesting 
study.  They  follow : 

I'.inroRi.M.  1  )kp.\rtmknt 

I’icture  editor  .  a  week 

I’icture  serxice  .  $75  a  week 

I’llOTO  1  )K1'.\KTMK\T 

Chief  cameraman  .  $(>()awcck 

Two  cameramen  .  $85  a  week 

.^upiilies . $50  a  week 

Akt  Dki’.xkimk.nt 

Director . $85  a  week 

Three  artists  . $120  a  week 

Supplies . $25  a  week 

F.N(iK.^vI^■r.  Room 

Foreman  and  operator .  $75  a  week 

Two  engravers  . $1,10  a  week 

Supplies . $200  a  week 

These  figures  do  not  include  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  capital  itivestment  of  $2O,0(K) 
iu  the  engraving  rcxim ;  $1,001)  in  the 
dark  room,  or  rental  of  space.  Nor  do 
they  include  an  extra  shift  of  two  en¬ 
gravers  who  hatidlc  advertising  copy. 

The  engraving  plant  has  an  average 
monthly  production  of  20,000  square 
inches. 

( )ther  business  managers  included  in 
their  illustration  cost  sheets  items  for 
extra  makeup  work  in  the  composing 
r(K>m,  “courtesy”  prints  which  are  given 
by  the  photo  dejxirtmcnt  to  subjects  who 
were  plea.sed  with  their  pictures  in  the 
paper,  added  newsprint,  extra  ink  used 
to  jtrint  halftones  and  maintenance  of 
morgues  for  cuts  and  photos. 

The  picture  editor  of  the  exceptional 
newspaper  cited  other  items  of  expense 
>uch  as  hiring  of  an  airitlane  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  on  a  flood  story,  general  traveling 
expenses  of  cameramen,  and  fees  for 
porters  carrying  pictures  and  idates  on 
trains  from  various  points. 

“And  if  overtitue  were  paid  to  the 
cameratuen.”  the  picture  editor  declared, 
“our  dark  room  bill  would  be  more  than 
double." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  picture- 
minded  newspaper  in  cities  of  the  lOO.flOO- 
2(M).(XKI  class  spend  between  $10,000  and 
$20.(KKI  a  year  for  editorial  illustration. 
.Savings  are  effected  through  strict  edit¬ 
ing  of  copy,  simple  art  work  done  by  the 
engravers,  and  regular  schedules  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  engraving  plant.  “Rush” 
jobs  for  spot  news  pictures  are  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

The  “talkie”  movie  influence  has  been 
found  to  l)e  adding  to  the  cost  of  engrav¬ 
ing  in  some  plants,  where  picture  editors 
want  “ball<Kins”  in  which  the  subjects’ 
(piotations  are  lettered,  or  in  which  ex- 
idanatiou  of  ixictures  is  made,  rather  than 
in.  tyjH'  underneath  the  cuts.  These 
“balloons"  generally  retiuire  combitiation 
cuts,  involving  a  longer  and  costlier  en¬ 
graving  process. 

WRITERS  SAIL  FOR  EUROPE 

Russel  Crou.se,  columnist  of  the  New 
York  pT’cnlnfi  Post,  sailed  for  Europe 
abftard  the  S.  S.  I)rottningholm,  May 
28,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Allison 
Smith,  dramatic  critic  of  the  AVk>  York 
World.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Jr.,  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  World,  will  cover 
all  theatre  assignments  duritig  Mis* 
Smith’s  absence.  Mr.  Crou.'te  will  con¬ 
duct  bis  daily  column  from  abroad. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


second  lieutenant  in  field  artillery  and 
sent  to  Leon  Springs,  Texas,  tor  further 
training.  Transferred  to  the  Air  serv¬ 
ice,  he  spent  several  months  at  Kelly 
Field,  to  be  ordered  overseas  with  the 
64dth  Aero  Supply  squadron,  arriving  in 
France  in  April,  1918.  He  served 
through  the  war  iK-riod  in  the  A.  F.  F. 
Service  of  Supply. 

He  was  mustered  out  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  commission  to  the  Ilalkans 
headed  by  Col.  Henry  W.  Anderson  of 
Richmond,  \'a.  Missions  executed  for 
Cohniel  Anderson  in  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
.Albania  and  other  Balkan  states,  Mr. 
Jaffe  returned  to  Paris  becoming  director 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  October,  1919,  when  that  work 
was  completed,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  assume  his  post  as  editor  of 
the  N'irginian-Pilot. 

Mr.  Jaffe,  in  1920,  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Davis,  critic  and 
short  story  writer  of  Norfolk.  They 
have  one  son,  and  Mr.  Jaffe  is  a  real 
“homebody”,  home  being  where  most  of 
his  spare  time  is  spent.  His  hobby  is 
that  boy  of  his,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a  hobby.  Golf  does  get  some  of  his  time, 
but  so  little  of  it  that,  as  he  puts  it: 

“In  sports.  I’m  a  rotten  golfer.” 

Mr.  Jaffe  is  a  member  of  the  Norfolk 
Interracial  Commission,  a  member  of  the 
Norfolk  City  Tax  Commission,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Norfolk  Protestant  hospital,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Oniicron 
Delta  Kappa  fraternities,  and  is  a  Che¬ 
valier  of  the  Star  of  Rumania,  the  latter 
an  honorary  recognition  by  Rumania  of 
service  performed  for  that  country  after 
the  war. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Jaffe  is  a  newspaper 
man  with  confidence  in  the  future,  in 
spite  of  a  “formidable  invasion”  by  the 
automobile,  movie,  radio,  bridge  and  golf 
of  “the  time  formerly  devoted  by  the 
individual  to  the  reading  of  newspapers.” 

“It  is  not  apparent,”  he  says,  “that  the 
less  intensive  reading  of  daily  papers 
has  diminished  popular  interest  in  them 
or  impaired  their  standing  as  an  indis- 
This  observation  may 


By  EVERETT  EWING 


fpensable  necessity. 

have  to  be  revised  under  the  pressure  of 
future  radio  competition,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  probable  that  the  broadcast, 
auditory  or  visual,  that  perishes  in  the 
j’.’  instant  of  its  birth,  and  the  effectiveness 

of  which  as  a  purveyor  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  depends  so  narrowly  on  the 
hearer’s  or  beholder’s  mental  alertness  at 
ot  is  Col  Starke  the  pub-  broadcasting  moment  and  the  quality 
of  his  memory  after  the  broadcast  is 
!  editorial  experience  began  concluded,  can  ever  offer  the  newspaper 
,  as  editor  of  a  school  paper  serious  competition.  _ 

N.  C.  He  was  born  in  De-  The  newspaper  conveys  its  news  and 
Feb.  22,  1888,  but  since  his  advertising  intelligence  in  a  form  that 
has  lived  in  the  South.  It  permits  of  effective  assimilation,  and 
st  niiarter  centurv  that  this  makes  no  demands  at  all  on  the  memory, 
Lrdeveloped  and  it  has  for  all  a  newspaper  reader  has  to  do 
tune  to  develop  with  it,  and  when  he  is  uncertain  about  what  he  has 
;r  part  of  the  last  two  de-  read  is  to  reread  the  particular  article 
e  plaved  no  inconsequential  or  advertisement  in  question.  As  a  final 
development.  He  graduated  assurance  of  accuracy  he  can  clip  the 
High  School  in  1907  and  article  and  put  it  in  his  pocketbook.  None 
i  College  (now  Duke  Uni-  of  these  essential  conditions  of  the  effa- 
1911,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  tive  assimilation  of  news  or  commercial 
ough  college,  he  earned  as  intelligence,  especially  where  detailed 
t  for  Virginia  and  North  facts  are  involved,  is  present  or  likely, 
vspapers  and  by  serving  as  in  any  practicable  form,  to  be  present  in 
uctor.  He  was  editor,  in  visual  or  auditory  broadcasting  which 
•ear,  of  the  Chronicle,  the  cannot  be  made  to  repeat,  or  re-exhibit, 
:ly,  and  associate  editor  of  without  alienating  its  audience, 
its  literary  monthly.  “The  many-sided  something  that  peo- 

of  active  newspaper  work  pf®  demand  of  their  newspapers  is  a 
am  Snn.  two  of  them  in  the  variable  and  not.  save  as  to  a  few  funda- 
epartment  and  four  as  edi-  mentals,  a  constant.  Fundamentally 
paper,  led  him  to  the  Rich-  changing  reading  conditions,  already 
Times-Dispatch,  as  a  re-  noted,  as  well  as  changing  tastes  in  read- 
re  he  served  on  all  “runs”  ing  matter  and  the  technique  of  its  pre- 
:  United  States  declared  war  sentation — these  are  the  things  that  give 
ny  he  was  political  writer  zest  to  the  craft  of  publishing  and  editing 
t  city  editor.  He  entered  daily  newspapers,  and  which  promise  to 
cers’  training  camp  at  Fort  confront  them  in  the  coming  years  with 
re  he  was  commissioned  not  a  few  perplexities.” 
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First  in  Rotogravure 
Advertising- 


t  was  ^\ea^e^f  !„,aW\V 


■‘Great 
Drawing 
Power — ’ 


\  \ 

\  ^  ni  A  ^  A  t  ItO^  \ 

\  \ 

\  V,  o^>^  « rec®'  ^^^e  \ 

\  ^'5=='  \ 

\ -'S:' „;.SS-.;-'-  \ 

\  ^ —  In  1928  The  Times  printed  1,449,275 

\  ^ — '  agate  lines  of  rotogravure  advertising,  approxi- 

\  ^ -  niately  twice  as  much  as  any  other  New  York 

\  ^  newspaper.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1929  rotogravure 

V-— — advertising  in  The  Times  totaled  544,971  lines  —  a  gain  of  123,117 
lines  over  the  same  period  of  1928. 

Advertisers  in  The  New  York  Times  reach  the  greatest  number  of  discriminating  and  responsive  readers 
in  the  world’s  richest  market  —  the  Metropolitan  area  of  New  York  —  and  in  8,000  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Sljje  Nettr  Jlxrrk  ®imt^ 

Weekdays,  437,367 — Sundays,  752,689 

Net  paid  sales  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1929 
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REPORTER  NABS  THIEF 
TO  GET  STORY 


SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS  THE  PLAYTHING 
OF  POLITICAL  PREJUDICES 


BELL  IN  CANADA 


A.  G.  Gertz,  Denver  Pott  Newt  Man 
Covering  Manhunt,  Capturet  Ex- 
Convict  to  Get  Name,  Addrett 
and  Occupation 


Journalism  is  Usually  the  Sideline  as  Salaries  Are  Too  Meagre 
to  Cover  Living  Expenses — Associations  Refused  to  Better 
Economic  Condition  by  Making  Censorship 
Concessions 


1 IK'  stfiry  walked  intu  his  arms  laq 
week  when  A.  (i.  (iertz,  dofrwatcli  jifiJice 
rejKirler  fur  the  Denver  1‘osl,  was  cfiv- 
eriiif:  a  manhunt  for  a  safecracker. 

juhn  Simnn.  ex-convict,  walked  out  of 
his  roomiiif;  hfdise  and  (iertz  nahhed  him 
alter  chasing  him  several  hhx'k.s  through 
the  downtown  district  as  detective.s  tired 
many  ‘■hots  into  the  air. 

W'ilhnr  Kiley,  dogwatch  editor  of  the 
I’osl.  heard  the  excitement  while  he  was 
eatin.c  midniyht  lunch  and  grahhint;  a 
revolver  from  the  door  c)f  his  car  t(Kik 
chase  with  (iertz.  (iertz  grahhed  the 
man  and  demanded  his  name,  address  and 
(K'dijiation. 

■‘llell.  1  het  you  ain't  a  coji,''  the 
jirisoner  said. 

(iertz  grinned  and  admitted  he  was  a 
reiiorter. 

“,\ly  (iod,  did  you  catch  me  just  to 
get  a  story?"  .‘'imon  asked. 

“You  het,"  (iertz  replied  and  turned 
his  man  over  to  the  winded  plainclfithes 
men  just  arriving  on  the  scene. 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent*  Editor  A  Publisher 

of  jouruuHAfn  tu  iOuntrus  of  Huropr.') 

scales  and  trade  iini(*n  organizations  exist 
which  safeguard  the  rights  of  newspaper 
men,  in  .Spain  practically  the  only  agency 
for  co-operation  is  the  AssiK'iation  of 
the  Mailrid  Daily  I’ress.  The  Malaga 
Press  Association,  the  Hilhao  I’ress  .As- 
Miciation  :ind  the  .Association  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Daily  I’ress  ha\e  at  various  limes 
sought  to  create  a  federation  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  Workers  hut  their  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful,  'riie  few  individual  con¬ 
tracts  that  exist  iK-tween  newspaper  men 
and  publishers  have  little  protective  value 
and  the  one  effort  ;it  sttile  legislation,  un¬ 
der  which  Joint  I’ress  Committees  were 
authorized  by  the  Royal  Orfler  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1927  was  denounced  by  the  journal¬ 
ists  themselves  liecause  the  ilirectorate 
sought  to  legalize  and  iierpetuate  the  cen¬ 
sorship  thereby.  Impecunious  and 
throttlefl  as  it  is,  the  Siianish  I’ress  al¬ 
most  unanimously  rejected  the  economic 
ailvantages  that  were  offered  rather  than 
consent  to  becoming  mouth-pieces  of  the 
Dictatorshi|) — a  fate  that  has  overtaken 
the  Italian  I’ress  since  Mussidini's  rise 
to  jKiwer. 

The  only  other  state  order — dating 
IhlQ — which  applies  to  Journalism  is  the 
prohibition  of  Sunday  evening  or  .\lfin- 
<lay  morning  newspapers.  The  publish¬ 
ers  on  various  occasions  have  .sought  to 
secure  the  abrogation  of  this  order  but 
the  protests  of  the  journalists  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  strong  enough  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  government. 

There  is  one  bright  prospect  ahead, 
however,  for  the  journalistic  craft  in 
.'spain.  The  Rivera  Dictatorship  has 
brought  home  once  again  the  evil  effects 
of  censorship.  Radicals  and  conserva¬ 
tives.  intellectuals  and  workers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  lx*  united  in  opposition  to  the 
domination  which  has  suppressed  even, 
the  limited  rights  under  a  cfinstitutional 
monarchy.  Driven  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  the  journalists  are  tending  to¬ 
wards  a  very  definite  amalgamation  of 
their  jirofession — under  trade  unionism 
rather  than  the  free  lance  theory  which 
exists  in  the  United  State.s — and  since 
the  war  the  trend  has  Ixen  marked. 

The  late  A^icente  Dlasco  Ibanez  pointed 
the  way  and  embryonic  wielders  of  the 
pen — and  stmlenis — everywhere  are  pre¬ 
dicting  the  passing  of  Rivera — and  with 
him  a  discredited  h»ad  of  the  House  of 
.Asturias— the  last  .Alphonso. 


M  .A  DR  ID — Spain,  as  a  field  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  except  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  with  lilwral  exinnse  accounts 
and  .American  or  ( lerman  salaries,  is  a 
g<iod  place  to  keep  away  from.  The 
"Fourth  Kstate"  as  such,  is  practically 
non-existent  in  Spain,  and  few  if  any 
journalists  can  count  uixm  their  earnings 
as  their  sole  means  of  supjiort.  Under 
the  I'riino  de  Rivera  administration. 
iKWs]>a]xrs.  which  have  always  lieen 
either  (lolitical  or  clerical  in  character. 
ha\e  lost  the  little  indepeiKknee  they 
twice  had  and  are  the  playthings  of 
political  prejudices — for  the  moment. 

If  censorshij)  and  atlversity  mean  the 
making  of  a  virile  iiress,  Sjiain  has  a 
brighter  journalistic  future  to  kiok  ahead 
tti.  In  no  other  country  in  Eurojx,  un¬ 
less  it  is  Italy,  is  the  public  press  so 
shackled  or  the  newspaiier  fraternity  so 
jKiverty  stricken. 

.According  to  the  findings  td  an  inter- 
nation.'il  en(|uiry  the  few  perstins  who 
have  given  themselves  entirely  to  jtiurnal- 
ism  lead  a  precarious  existence ;  in  the 
majtirity  of  cases  new.spa|x-r  work  is  a 
spare  time  employment  supplementing  in¬ 
comes  earned  either  publicly  or  privately 
or  in  commercial,  liaiiking  or  other  un¬ 
dertakings.  .Services  of  journalists  are 
considered  more  as  “collalKiration”  rather 
than  as  professional  work,  and  “volun¬ 
tary  contributors’’  exist  probably  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  other 
country. 

An  .American  rejKirter,  with  an  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  $7.'!  ixr  week  or  $.S(K) 
IXT  month,  transplanted  in  Madrid,  the 
capital  and  Ix-.st  paying  iiewsiiajxr  city, 
with  the  po-ssible  excejttion  of  Harcelona, 
would  command  a  maximum  salary  of 
.KKt  jiesetas,  or  around  $45  jkt  month. 
The  average  monthly  pay  of  an  etlitor  is 
between  .5(K)  and  750  pesetas — $75  to 
$f(7..50  in  American  money.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  very  few  instances  a  leading 
Madrid  newsiiaper  has  paid  its  news 
writers  as  high  as  $75  a  month  and  an 
editor  has  Ix-en  known  to  reach  the  phe¬ 
nomenal —  for.  .Spain — salary  of  $18S.  Hut 
those  were  exceptions — not  the  rule. 

Furthermore  the  argument  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Spain  does  not 
Iiarticularly  apply.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  based  upon  a  standard  “basket  of 
supplies”  shows  that  the  same  series  of 
commodities,  purchasable  in  London  for 
$4.86  and  in  Philadelphia  for  $6.25,  can 
Ik-  secured  in  Madrid  for  about  $4.  But 
while  the  index  figure  of  living  expenses 
has  risen  by  90  per  cent  since  the  world 
war  the  rise  in  salaries  has  lieen  only 
about  30  per  cent.  Even  pre-war  journal¬ 
ism  in  Spain  was  more  profitable  than  it 
is  today.  One  Spanish  newsi>aix-r  has 
Iw-en  recorded  as  giving  its  employes  a 
share  in  its  yearly  profits.  In  general 
that  gesture  of  generosity  is  unheard  of 
— chiefly  because  the  publishers  cannot 
afford  it. 

While  in  the  majority  of  European 
countries  contracts,  reci^nized  wage 


Robert  Hell,  president  of  the  I’ress 
(kingressof  the  World  and  newspaper 
publisher  of  New  Zealand,  pliolo- 
grafilied  rei-enlly  at  the  Banff  Springs 
Hotel  in  the  (Canadian  Rockies.  He 
is  visiting  (lanada  in  eonneclion  with 
the  organization  of  the  forlheoiiiing 
world  press  meeting,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  Dominion  hut  whose 
actual  time  and  meeting  place  have 
not  yet  been  derided. 


TOM  STERRETT  OFF  FOR  RUSSIA 

Thomas  (larficid  .Sterrett,  columnist  ('f 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  'limes,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Ijiw- 
rence  of  that  city  prior  to  departing 
May  2*1  for  a  tour  of  Russia. 


STORE  BUYS  22  PAGES 

The  Hri(ltief>ort  fConn.)  Times-Star, 
ran  an  advertising  section  of  22  pages 
for  the  Howland  Dry  (xkkIs  (.'ompany. 
recently. 


DU  BOSE  SAILS  FOR  MADRID 

("larence  Du  Hose,  recently  returned 
to  New  A'ork  from  Mexico  City  where 
he  was  bureau  chief  for  .Associated 
Press,  sailed  this  week  on  board  the 
S.  S.  ('aronia  for  Madrid.  Spain,  to 
take  charge  of  the  A.  P.  bureau  there. 
Roix-rt  H.  Herry,  present  chief  of  the 
Madrid  bureau,  will  work  with  Mr. 
Du  Ho.se  for  a  few  months  before  going 
to  a  new  iwist  not  yet  announced,  it  was 
stated  by  Charles  Stephenson  Smith, 
chief  of  foreign  service  for  the  A.  P. 


Des  Moines  JobI>ers 
this  area 


The  Des  Moines  trade  zone  extends  from  the  Minnesota 
to  the  Missouri  state  line  and  is  150  miles  wide. 

It  has  a  population  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
.  .  .  with  a  high  average  buying  power. 

It  is  a  most  economical  tryout  market  because  it  com¬ 
prises  city,  small  town  and  farm  population  ... 

.  .  .  because  at  a  single  advertising  rale  you  ran  reach 
two  out  of  every  three  families  (farm  as  well  as  urban) 
in  this  area  with 


To  AdrertUert;  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newspapers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  orcupirv 
the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  morning  newspaper  in 
.AMERICA  published  in  a  city  less  than  100.000  population  having 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  49.000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening, 
in  the  two  states,  in  volume  of  advertising  carried  each  year. 


Wit  €hadatte  #bderuer 


The  Des  Moin  es  Register  and  Tribune 

Orer  225,000  Daily  Circulation 


rHAKIXITTK.  X. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson.  Publisher 


MX-ADIO  conditions  in  Pittsburgh 
are  ideal.  Four  splendid  stations ...  KDKA,  WCAE, 
WJAS  and  KQV... offer  excellent  programs  to  a  radio 
minded  public... and  one  of  the  world’s  most  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  mediums ...  T/te  Pittsburgh  Press... 
offers  radio  manufacturers  the  opportunity  for  max¬ 
imum  sales  at  one  low  advertising  cost. 

Here  are  a  few  1928  Proofs  . . . 

...  In  1928  (and  in  1927  as  well)  every  radio  set 
advertised  inPittsburgh  was  advertised  in 
The  Press. 

...  In  1928  The  Pittsburgh  Press  carried  almost 
twice  as  much  radio  advertising  as  both  other 
Pittsburgh  papers  combined. 

...In  1928  twenty  (20)  national  radio  accounts 
ran  exclusively  in  The  Press  in  Pittsburgh. 

...  In  1928  I'he  Press  carried  almost  three  times 
as  much  dealer  tie-up  advertising  as  both 
other  Pittsburgh  papers  combined. 


pittsbur' 


And,  here  is  some  more  recent 
evidence  that  “T^c  Press  has  the 
Habit  of  Producing  Results.’’ 

. .  .O-M-C  Supply  Company,  distributors  for 
Bosch  Radio,  with  exclusive  copy  in  The  Press 
(luring  February  and  March,  1929,  increased 
their  sales  volume  110%  over  the  same  period 
of  1928.  Hamburg  Brothers,  distributors  for 
Majestic  Radio,  ran  a  12-page  section  in  The 
Press  on  Sunday,  March  24.  They  had  distrib- 
uted  fifteen  carloads  of  Majestic  Radios 
between  March  18  and  March  24.  The  de¬ 
mand,  as  a  result  of  Press  advertising,  was  so 
great  that  before  March  30  Hamburg  Brothers 
were  forced  to  order  an  extra  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  to  take  care  of  their  sales  requirements. 


What  Radio  Advertisers  Should 
Know  about  the  Pittsburgh  Market” 
is  a  book  every  manufacturer  and 
distributor  should  have.  It  eontains 
information  showing  the  possibilities 
of  The  Golden  “Y”  Area  ...  a  great 
district  where  87V4  per  cent  of  the 
homes  are  wired  for  electric  appli¬ 
ance  use.  If  you  have  not  already 
received  your  copy  advise  us  . .  .  one 
will  be  placed  in  your  hands  promptly. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  PUTS  OVER 
BOSTON  REFRIGERATOR  CLUB 


New  England  Company  Uses  “Local  Appeal”  Copy  to  Attract 
Women  to  Club  House  Established  to  Further 
Interest  in  Time  Payment  Plan 


By  C.  E.  PELLISSIER 


Newspaper  advertisinfr  has  played 
a  most  imoortant  oart  in  the  mer- 


’  a  most  important  part  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  a  ?30,000  display  rooms 
and  club  for  women  by  the  Electric 
Refrigerator  Company  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  distributors  of  General  Electric 
refrigerators  with  headquarters  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

According  to  C.  P.  Dow,  treasurer 
and  in  charge  of  advertising  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  advertising  not  only  put 
the  club  idea  over  but  did  it  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  The  results  are  wholly 
traceable  to  the  newspaper  campaign. 

The  whole  idea  centers  around  the  new 
club  plan  of  payments  brought  out  a 
short  time  ago.  This  plan  is  very  much 
like  the  Christmas  Savings  Bank  Cluh 
idea.  The  customer  pays  $2.50  to  $5 
each  week,  depending  upon  the  size 
refrigerator  purchased,  until  the  full  first 
payment  has  been  met.  At  this  time  the 
machine  is  installed  in  her  home.  From 
then  on  she  pays  at  the  rate  of  once 
a  month.  These  payments  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  she  would  have  paid  on  the 
weekly  plan  over  the  same  period.  A 
coupon  book  is  provided  her  for  pay¬ 
ments. 

To  further  this  plan  the  local  company 
set  about  to  devise  an  attractive  setting; 
they  want  a  real  woman’s  club  with  club 
rooms  as  a  still  greater  appeal  to  back 
up  the  club  payments  plan.  All  owners 
of  General  Electric  refrigerators  or  who 
were  members  of  the  club  plan  were 
eligible  for  membership. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  this 
club  house  became  an  actuality.  It  was 
located  in  part  of  the  basement  of  the  old 
historic  Park  Street  Church  in  the  very 
heart  of  Boston.  This  section  has  always 
centered  in  the  heart  of  community  activi¬ 
ties  even  from  the  first  when  the  city 
was  settled  in  1630.  From  a  dirty,  un¬ 
finished  storeroom  the  company  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  most  attractive  and 
complete  club  and  display  rooms.  No 
detail  was  overlooked  nor  money  spared 
to  make  it  attractive  in  every  way. 

With  this  very  attractive  club  to  offer 
the  next  step  was  to  attract  attention,  to 
sell  it  to  the  public.  A  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  was  decided  upon.  From  the  very 
first  ad  of  the  campaign  it  was  apparent 
that  success  was  assured.  A  dealer  in 
Connecticut,  over  1(X)  miles  from  the  seat 
of  action,  received  several  telephone 
queries  about  the  club  a  few  hours  after 
the  advertisement  apjKared.  Full  page 
ads  were  used  extensively  in  Boston  in 
both  afternoon  and  evening  papers.  In 
addition  to  the  metropolitan  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  over  lO.(KK)  space  were  used  in 
every  city  in  which  they  had  an  estab¬ 
lished  dealer  in  their  territory.  This  was 
ff>r  the  first  campaign  lasting  over  a 
period  of  nine  weeks.  Dealer  tie-up  ads 
in  various  cities  added  considerable  to 
this  total. 

“.Another  important  fact  about  this 
campaign  was  the  large  number  of 
fiur  dealers  who  co-operated  with  us  in 
running  advertisements  in  the  news¬ 
papers".  says  Mr.  Dow.  “We  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  05  per  cent  of  them 
paid  for  advertisements  to  follow  up  our 
campaign.  This  campaign  resulted  in  the 
complete  success  of  our  cluh  idea  and 
reached  a  new  source  of  business  that 
we  had  not  dreamed  was  so  extensive. 

"At  the  club  rooms.  Miss  Dow,  the 
hostess,  reports  that  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  is  often  well  over  .50 
and  the  lowest  has  never  extended 
Ix'low  regardless  of  what  the  weather 
is  outside.  Our  dealers  outside  of  Bos¬ 
ton  report  heavy  increases  in  the  number 
of  visitors,  some  have  reported  as  much 
as  an  800  per  cent  increase  in  visitors 
that  have  actually  left  their  names  and 
addresses  during  the  first  week  of  the 
campaign.” 

To  date  well  over  1,.500  actual  leads 


of  all  types  have  resulted.  They  come 
from  people  who  are  actually  interested 
in  electric  refrigeration  and  who  make 
first  class  prospects.  .All  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  carry  coupons  on  which  the 
reader  can  write  his  name  and  address 
mailing  it  to  the  company  to  receive  a 
booklet  giving  more  details  of  the  club 
plan. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  are 
prepared  by  a  local  advertising  agency. 
Chamber  &  Wiswell  of  Boston.  They 
are  prepared  with  the  local  appeal  and 
written  to  sell  this  section.  Human  in¬ 
terest  appeal  dominates  the  copy.  “I 
joined  the  most  wonderful  club  to-day.” 
A  wife  tells  her  husband  while  she  parks 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  .She  goes  on  to 
tell  him  about  the  Zero  Club  and  how 
they  can  buy  their  electric  refrigerator 
on  a  payment  plan  as  easily  as  they  have 
saved  money  by  the  Christmas  Club  Bank 
idea.  “So  that  is  how  you  are  getting  our 
General  Electric  refrigerator”  the  hus¬ 
band  exclaims  while  his  wife  explains  the 
payment  plan  to  him  over  the  breakfast 
table. 

Another  ad  shows  the  housewife  giving 
the  salesman  a  warm  welcome  when  he 
calls  at  her  house.  “Come  in”  she  says. 
“I  think  your  club  idea  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  Please  tell  me  more  tbout  it.” 
Whereupon  the  salesman  explains  the 
idea  to  her  and  invites  her  to  be  his 
guest  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Zero 
Club.  All  salesmen  have  been  provided 
with  special  guest  cards  that  allow  a 
prospect  to  be  present  and  inspect  the 
club  rooms  during  one  of  the  daily 
meetings.  No  one,  by  the  way,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  meeting  without  first  signing 
a  guest  card  as  the  guest  of  some  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company.  In  case  a 
woman  appears  at  the  club  house  without 
a  card  the  hostess  provides  her  with  one. 

Illustrations  play  a  most  important  part 
in  putting  over  the  ads  ^and  the  message 
they  contain.  In  practically  every  case 
the  person  talking  is  pictured  in  a  way 
to  carry  out  the  thought  of  the  copy. 
In  the  advertisement  where  the  young 
matron  remarks  that  she  has  purchased 
her  car  on  a  payment  plan,  saved  money 
on  a  payment  plan,  and  now  she  can  buy 
her  electric  refrigerator  on  the  payment 
plan,  we  find  the  portrait  of  the  young 
lady  at  the  center  of  things.  Around 
her  is  a  picture  of  a  savings  bank,  an 
automobile  and  the  electric  refrigerator. 
Another  advertisement  that  carries  out 
this  idea  perfectly  is  where  two  women 
are  pictured  phoning  to  each  other  across 
the  page.  The  conversation  has  to  do 
with  the  new  Zero  Club. 

The  Zero  Club  and  the  payment  plan 
that  it  revolves  on  are  now  an  estab- 


NEA  serials  arc 
written  specifically 
for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  .  That’s 
why  they  make 
newspaper  circula- 
.  tion. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


lished  success.  It  was  but  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  reach  that  great  bulk  of  the 
buying  public,  the  middle  classes.  Through 
the  newspaper  campaign  that  was  accom¬ 
plished.  They  read,  approved  and  called 
to  see  about  it.  They  sent  in  their  names 
for  further  information.  It  gave  the 
salesman  a  new  lease  on  life  and  pro¬ 
moted  greater  effort  on  their  part.  Deal¬ 
ers  everywhere  were  greatly  encouraged 
and  are  continually  following  upon  the 
first  success  with  newspaper  advertising 
of  their  own.  New'spapers  sold  the  Zero 
Club. 


NEWSPAPERS  SURPASS 
RADIO  222  TO  1 


Babson  Declare*  Advertisement  i 
Five  Dailies  Brought  222  Replies 
to  Every  One  from  Half- 
Hour  Radio  Broadcast 


HOTEL  GROUP  TO  ADVERTISE 

New  York  State  Hotel  .Association  will 
use  New  York  dailies  to  advertise  its  new 
information  bureau,  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mark  A.  Cadwell,  secretary 
of  the  organization,  in  New  York.  The 
association  will  begin  operation  of  the 
bureau  in  a  modest  way  but  at  its  No¬ 
vember  convention  will  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  raising  a  fund  of  $1.50,000  or  more 
for  a  three-year  advertising  campaign 
stressing  the  merits  of  New  York  State 
as  a  tourist  center. 


MELIA  GETS  FAREWELL  DINNER 

Joseph  F.  Melia,  newly  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  N^ezv  York  Ann'rican,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
Buffalo  club  by  Edward  H.  Butler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Ez'diinq  Nnvs, 
prior  to  Mr.  Melia’s  departure  for  New 
York.  Mr.  Butler  commended  Mr. 
Melia  for  his  service  as  an  advertising 
director  and  in  community  building. 
Members  of  the  News  advertising  staff 
attended  the  dinner. 


Newspaper  advertising  proved  more 
valuable  than  radio  advertising  by  a 
ratio  of  222  replies  to  one  for  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  Babson  Statistical 
Organization  using  both  media,  Roger 
\V.  Babson.  business  statistician  and 
forecaster,  told  a  lecture  audience  in 
t'leveland.  May  27.  One  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  published  in  five  cities  at 
a  cost  of  $3,000  brought  222  replies  to 
every  one  reply  received  from  a  $3,000 
half-hour  radio  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  Network,  Mr.  Babson  said. 

The  broadcast  was  from  8:30  to  9 
P.M.,  Saturday,  May  18,  Mr.  Babson 
said.  A  well-known  orchestra  was  used 
as  the  entertainment  feature  and  there 
was  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  Babson 
Service.  The  result  was  16  inquiries  and 
two  telegraphic  orders. 

The  newspaper  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  the  following  Monday  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  It  drew  4.000 
inquiries  of  which  488  came  from  New 
York.  Figures  presented  by  Mr.  Bab¬ 
son  showed  that  each  reply  from  the 
radio  cost  $166.66,  while  those  from  the 
newspaper  ad  cost  75  cents  each. 

Mr.  Babson  also  talked  to  his  audience 
on  aviation  and  answered  questions  on 
financial  matters. 


Exclusive  Accounts 


The  following  display  advertisers  in  Los  Angeles  during 
1928  used  only  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Agriculture  .  121 

Automobiles  . S3 

Amusements  .  5 

Banks-Financial  .  633 

Books,  Publishers . 72 

Building  Materials  .  39 

Cafes,  Restaurants .  43 

Cloaks,  Suits .  3.5 

Dentists  .  3 

Department  Stores  .  2 

Druggists  .  3 

Electrical  Appliances .  23 

Foodstuffs  .  22 

Furniture  .  47 

Hardware.  Plumbing  . 17 

Hotels,  Resorts  .  147 

Jewelers  .  12 

Machinery  . ; .  64 

Medical.  Sanitariums  .  108 

Men’s  Clothing . ; .  16 

Miscellaneous  .  62 

Musical  Instruments  . 3 

Office  Equipment  .  7 

Proprietary  .  71 

Radio.  Appliances .  9 

Real  Estate  .  184 

Schools  .  72 

.Shipping,  etc .  4 

Shoes .  3 

Sporting  (ioods  .  5 

Tobacco  .  1 

Transportation  . ;•  •  •  •  15 


Los  .\ngrlps  Times  is  a  vigorous,  virile,  eonstruetive  news¬ 
paper.  It  eovers  the  whole  Los  Angeles  market.  It  prints 
more  news,  serves  more  suhserihers,  earries  more  adver¬ 
tising,  than  any  other  Pacific  Coast  newspaper. 


An 


Fafirm  Representative;  Williams,  Lawre.nce  &  C're.smer  Co.,  ,s*iO 
N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  28.'>  Madison  .\ve..  Now  York.  Paeij^- 
Cnast  Representative:  R.  J.  Rihwell  Co..  742  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
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We  wish  to  announce  the  appointment  of 


Mr.  Harry  D.  Guy 

For  fourteen  years  a  niemher  of  this 
orf^anization,  and  for  six  years  in  cliarf,'e 
of  local  advertisiiifj. 

As  National  Advertising  Manager 

of 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

and 

THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 

/;;  cli(ir</r  of 
National  Advertisiii}," 

Antomohile  Advertisinjf 
Radio  .\dverti>in}i 
hahicational  .Advertisintj 
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SPORTS  EDITORS  SEE-ALL,  KNOW-ALL 
MANY  NEWSPAPER  READERS  BELIEVE 

Settling  Questions  For  Bettors  and  Acting  as  an  Information 
Bureau  Part  of  the  Regular  Job,  Writer  Declares  — 
Women  ** Argue  Back”  Less  Than  Men 


By  W.  A.  CARLSON 

Sportt  Department,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


The  sports  department  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  is  somcthiiiR  more  than  a 
busy  rcKim  where  stories  are  written, 
edited  and  pot  ready  for  their  hurried 
trip  to  the  composinp  plant. 

it’s  a  real  Information  Bureau. 
Question?  .\s  a  general  thing  they 
come  pretty  thick  and  fast  into  the  office 
where  the  day's  athletic  activities  are 
recorded  and  put  into  readable  shape. 
They  come  through  the  mail,  over  the 
phoiie  and  in  many  instances,  verbally,  or 
in  person. 

They  inclu<le  virtually  everything  in 
the  large  curriculum  of  spf)rt.  Some  go 
as  far  back  as  60  years ;  others  are  of  so 
recent  date  it  is  surprising  the  party 
seeking  the  answer  doesn’t  rememf)er 
them. 

As  a  rule,  a  big  prize  fight  draw-s  the 
largest  assortment  of  queries.  For  in¬ 
stance.  after  the  first  Tunney-Dempsey 
match  we  were  literally  swamped  with 
questions. 

They  ran  something  on  this  order: 
When  did  Dempsey  win  the  champion¬ 
ship?  Whom  did  he  win  it  from  and 
when?  Was  he  ever  knocked  out?  Did 
Tunney  see  actual  service  at  the  front  in 
the  World  War?  Was  Dempsey  relat^ 
to  the  Dempsey  of  John  L.  Sullivan’s 
time?  And  so  on. 

Usually  these  questions  are  asked  but 
a  few  hours  after  a  big  fight.  The  office 
phone  keeps  up  an  almost  continuous 
ringing  from  a  few  minutes  after  the 
report  of  the  battle  has  reached  the 
streets  until  into  the  early  morning  hours. 

A  good  many  of  the  queries  coming  to 
a  sports  department  arc  made  in  order  to 
settle  bets.  And  these  bettors  at  times 
get  into  some  of  the  oddest  arguments 
imaginable.  They  wager  on  anything  and 
everything.  Then  let  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  decide  who  won  the  bet  or  argu¬ 
ment  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  questioner  is 
only  seeking  information  or  wants  to 
check  up  a  bit  on  something  that  has 
slipped  memory  or  that  he  isn’t  quite  cer¬ 
tain  of.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  there’s  something  or  other  at  stake. 

Sometimes  there’s  a  little-catch  or  twist 
to  a  questioir  which  even  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  is  unable  to  furnish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer. 

For  example,  two  young  fellows  came 
into  the  office  one  night  last  fall  to  decide 
a  football  argument.  One  had  bet  ten 
dollars  that  California  hadn’t  lost  to 
Notre  Dame  in  a  game  at  Chicago  the 
year  before.  The  other  bet  it  had. 

The  young  men  promptly  were  in¬ 
formed  that  Notre  Dame  had  defeated 
Southern  California,  7  to  6,  in  1927.  The 
answer  seemed  fairly  easy.  And,  ob¬ 
viously,  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
one  of  them. 

But  the  other  retaliated  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  that  wasn’t  a  California  team 
but  one  from  Southern  California.  He 
said  he  had  bet  no  California  team  had 
lost  to  ,  Notre  Dame  at  Chicago. 

Much  argument  ensued.  The  record 
books  were  got  out.  But  still  he  wasn’t 
convinced.  So,  the  pair  left  the  office 
still  arguing  who  was  right  and  who  was 
entitled  to  the  $10. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  called  up  to  verify  the 
date  of  the  famous  1  to  0  game  played 
between  the  White  Sox  and  Qeveland 
hack  in  1908. 

Jde  just  wanted  to  make  sure  of  the 
year  and  month.  It  was  the  greatest 
game  he  ever  saw,  he  said,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  he  could  be  sure  of  his  mem¬ 
ory  that  far  hack. 

Yes,  his  memory  was  pretty  good.  .\nd 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  games.  The 
late  .Addie  Joss  pitched  his  perfect  game 
that  day  and  Big  Fxl  Walsh  fanned  15 
batters.  No  one  who  saw  that  fray 
should  be  able  to  forget  it. 


Many  of  the  questions  coming  to  the 
office  are  so  simple  that  even  a  schoolboy 
could  supply  the  answer. 

Here  are  j'ust  a  few  of  them  that  come 
to  mind:  What’s  a  spare  in  hockey? 
When  did  Tris  Speaker  manage  the  In¬ 
dians  and  did  he  ever  win  a  world  series  ? 
What’s  an  onside  kick  in  football?  How 
long  is  the  intermission  between  halves 
in  a  basketball  game?  What  nationality 
is  Sammy  Mandell?  Is  a  batter  out  on 
a  third  foul  bunt?  What  are  a  headlines- 
man’s  duties  in  football  ?  Who’s  the 
greatest  home  run  hitter  in  the  majors. 
Ruth,  Hornsby  or  Gehrig?  .\nd  on  and 
on. 

Many  “matter-of -opinion”  queries  also 
find  their  way  into  a  sports  room.  On 
this  order :  Was  Dempsey  a  greater 
fighter  than  Jim  Jeffries?  Are  the 
Yankees  a  better  ball  club  than  the  old 
Chicago  Cubs  of  1906  or  than  the  Ath¬ 
letics  of  1910?  Was  Frank  Gotch  a  bet¬ 
ter  wrestler  than  Strangler  Lewis  and 
could  Joe  Gans  have  whipped  Benny 
Leonard?  Also  one  of  the  prize  ones  of 
them  all :  Was  Grange  a  greater  football 
player  than  Willie  Heston? 

The  questions  always  aren’t  asked  by 
men  folks,  either.  The  fair  sex  pop  a 
lot  of  them,  mostly  on  sports  in  w'hich 
women  participate  a  great  deal,  such 
as  tennis,  golf  and  basketball.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  far  easier  to  convince,  too. 
That  is,  if  they  are  told  such-and-such  an 
event  took  place  on  such-or-such  a  date, 
or  that  so-and-so  never  won  a  title,  they 
simply  take  your  word  for  it.  The  men, 
in  many  cases,  however,  must  be  shown 
— they’ve  got  to  see  the  record  books. 

In  endeavoring  to  settle  an  argument 
over  the  ’phone  the  chap  in  the  office 
usually  is  called  on  to  tell  the  answer  to 
both  parties,  so  that  there’ll  be  no  chance 
for  one  of  them  to  give  the  other  the 
wrong  dope,  as  it  were.  They  take  these 
arguments  very  seriously,  do  most  of' 
them.  And,  as  I’ve  stated  above,  think 
up  some  of  the  weirdest  things  imagin¬ 
able  to  argue  about. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  reasons  for 
digging  up  a  question  was  sprung  by  a 
high  school  student  a  few  months  ago. 

“Can  you  please  tell  me  if  23  errors  in 
1,000  chances  is  considered  a  good  field¬ 
ing  average  in  baseball  ?”  It  was  a  young 
lady  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

“That  all  depends  whether  it’s  a  first- 
baseman.  shortstop,  outfielder,  etc.,  you 
have  in  mind,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  don’t  just  know,”  said  the  fair 
one. 

“You  see — well,  I  was  just  try  in’  to 
figure  out  how  good  an  average  I  got  on 
some  problems  in  .school  and  thought  you 
could  give  me  the  percentage  mark?” 


This  Is 

Blackie 


He  made  good 

The  Acid  Test  of  any  ap¬ 
peal  is  in  Definite  Response. 
Blackie  is  bringing  in  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1  letter  to  every  26  papers 
I  circulated.  .  ,  .  Not  just  1  out 
of  26  readers  but  1  out  of  26 
Total  Circulation! 

Just  added  to  the  list: 
THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


Current  News  Features 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Yep,  it  took  quite  a  few  minutes  for 
the  gang  to  get  over  that  one. 

Sports  department?  Yes.  But  a  reg¬ 
ular  Information  Bureau,  too. 


NAMED  U.  P.  DIVISION  CHIEF 


Joseph  L.  Jones  Appointed  Manager 
of  Central  Division 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  in  charge  of  news 
in  the  central  division  for  the  United 
Press,  was  this  week  apiMiinted  central 
division  manager 
to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  some  time 
ago  of  Gilbert 
Clayton. 

Mr.  Jones  has 
been  with  United 
Press  since  1921, 
when  he  joined 
the  Kansas  City 
bureau  of  the 
organization.  He 
is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Joseph  L.  Jones  Kansas  and 
worked  on  the 
ll' ill  field  (Kails.)  Courier  and  the  Latc- 
reiiee  (Kans.)  Jounial-lVorld  iK’ffire 
joining  U.  P. 

During  his  association  with  United 
Press  Mr.  Jones  has  covered  several  big 
stories,  among  them  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Landis  to  become  “czar”  of  base¬ 
ball,  Floyd  Collins’  death,  the  Lorain 
tornado,  the  late  President  Harding’s 
burial,  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Lindl)ergh’s  and  Commander 
Byrd’s  take-offs  for  Europe. 


SEEKING  FREE  PUBLICITY 

The  Evaporated  Milk  Association  with 
headquarters  at  231  South  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  free  publicity- 
seekers  with  a  series  of  menus,  illus¬ 
trated,  sent  out  to  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  with  an  order  blank  attached  for 
the  convenience  of  the  editors  in  sending 
for  mats  of  the  publicity. 


MEDICAL  QUACKS  HIT 
BY  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Fake  Doctors  and  Dentists  Being 
Subjected  to  Publicity — One 

Found  Guilty  of  Practicing 
Without  a  License 

Medical  and  dental  quacks  operating  in 
Chicago  arc  being  subjected  to  the  spot- 
light  of  publicity  by  the  Cltieai/o  Trib. 
line,  which  has  been  conducting  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  to  rid  the  city  of  them. 

A  Tribune  reporter  has  been  visiting 
the  “<iuackcries”  of  the  doctors  and  writ¬ 
ing  what  he  found  in  his  visit  as  a 
patient.  .As  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
one  of  the  quacks  has  been  found  guilty 
of  jiracticing  medicine  without  a  license 
and  faces  a  fine  of  $.500  or  a  year  in 
jail  or  both,  and  action  is  planned  against 
others  in  the  “racket.” 

The  quack  sentenced.  “Dr.”  l-'ranklin 
O.  Carter,  has  posed  for  years  as  an  eye, 
car,  nose  and  throat  specialist  and  it  is 
charged  that  many  persons  have  lost 
eyes  through  his  practice.  His  license  to 
practice  medicine  in  Illinois  was  taken 
away  from  him  in  1926  and  the  revoca¬ 
tion  was  sustained  by  the  courts,  but  he 
has  since  continued  to  practice. 

Michael  F.  Walsh,  Harvard  (111.) 
editor  and  newly-appointed  director  of 
the  state  department  of  registration  and 
education,  recently  conferred  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Louis  L.  Emmerson  concerning 
conditions  in  the  medical  and  dental  pro¬ 
fessions  in  Chicago,  as  exposed  by  The 
Tribune,  in  co-operation  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Medical  and  Dental  societies  and 
the  .American  Medical  association. 

The  Dental  society,  in  co-operation 
with  The  Tribune’s  campaign,  has 
started  a  vigorous  movement  to  put  teeth 
in  the  prosecution  of  quacks.  The  society 
made  a  united  appeal  to  the  Illinois  state 
legislature  for  help,  following  reports 
that  the  quacks  had  organized  a  lobby  in 
.Springfield  to  block  passage  of  a  new  act 
to  regulate  dentistry. 


Reader  Interest 

has  built  up  this  Home  delivered 
Circulation — the  largest  in  New  Jersey  \ 

\ 

Reader  Confidence 

is  the  answer  to  the  amazing  result-producing 
power  for  Advertisers  in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  which,  for  several  years,  has  ranked  it 

FIRST 

IN  ^  IN  IN  j 

National  Automobile  Classified.  ' 
A-D-V-E-R-T-I-S-I-N-G 
among  ALL  the  Six-day  newspapers  in 
the  United  States 

The  Advertiser  s  problem  of  thorough,  economical  coverage  i 
of  an  exceptional  market  by  ONE  MEDIUM  is  here  happily  | 
solved.  .  . 

Daily  Circulation 
More  than  140,000  Copies 

and  constantly  growing 


Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 

215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  AthTrfisinff  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Colorado 

first 

N  E  W  S  P  A 

Before  there  was  a  town  of  Denver  .  .  .  before 
there  was  a  state  of  Colorado  .  .  .  there  was  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Since  April  23,  1859 — 70  years  ago  last  month — 
the  News  has  never  missed  an  issue. 

Grandchildren  of  the  State’s  first  settlers  are  its 
readers  today.  In  social,  business,  religious  and 
political  news  it  has  been  the  one  continuous  source 
of  information  and  guidance  since  the  first  gold 
discoveries  brought  prospectors  to  the  state. 

The  roots  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  are  sunk 
deep  into  the  community  life  of  Denver  and  its 
history  and  traditions  are  inseparably  linked  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  The  News  is  more 
than  merely  a  great  newspaper.  It  is  an  Institu- 


PER  ...  . 


tion  ...  a  publication  almost  unique  in  American 
journalism. 

While  the  size  and  facilities  of  the  News  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  there  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  its  typographical  appearance.  Renewed  vigor 
was  added  to  a  newspaper  already  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and  splendidly  edited,  a  newspaper  with  a 
national  reputation. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  published  in  a  city 
which  has  only  a  small  industrial  population  but 
which  has  a  large  amount  of  wealth — a  city  that 
has  grown  chiefly  because  of  its  climatic  and  resi¬ 
dential  advantages — a  city  in  which  there  are  many 
colleges  and  cultural  activities  and  a  large  group 
of  intelligent,  well-educated  people  of  means  and 
influence. 


In  Denver,  the  NEWS  is  the  Influential  Medium 

THE 

Rocky  Mountain 

A  S  C  R  1  P  P  S  -  H  O  WA  R  D  NEWSPAPER 
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national  advertising  department,  STUART  S.  SCHUYLER, 
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GRAUSTEIN  REFUSED  PURCHASE  OFFER 
FOR  1.  P.  BOSTON  HERALD  STOCK 

Senator  McMasters  Tells  Senate  He  Had  Buyer — Copley 
to  Testify  Before  Trade  Commission  June  13 — 
Developments  Near  on  Walsh  Resolution 


(Bji  telegraph  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 

WASHINTiTOX.  May  29. — Announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  owner 
of  Illinois  and  California  dailies,  will 
testify  before  the  commission  Thursday, 
June  13,  and  discovery  that  Senator 
McMasters  of  South  Dakota  attempted 
recently  to  arrange  the  purchase  of  the 
interest  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler, 
were  the  only  developments  this  week  in 
the  power-press  inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  commission,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  has  agents  seeking  further 
evidence  on  which  to  continue  the  inves- 
gation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Judge  Robert  E. 
Healy,  counsel  for  the  commission,  that 
the  newspaper  end  of  the  investigation 
at  least  can  be  closed  before  the  com¬ 
mission  recesses  for  the  summer.  If  the 
various  gaps  left  by  testimony  taken  thus 
far  are  to  be  filled,  a  number  of  hear¬ 
ings  must  lie  held  within  the  next  month. 

Col.  Copley  is  to  testify,  the  commis¬ 
sion  made  it  plain,  at  his  own  request. 
This  request  of  Copley’s  followed  the 
speech  last  week  of  Senator  Norris  in 
which  he  went  over  the  entire  scheme 
of  jxiwer  acquisitions  and  prospective 
acquisitions  of  newspapers  over  the 
country. 

The  McMasters  incident  became  gen¬ 
erally  known  here  this  week  with  the 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  a  radio  siieech  by  the  South  Dakota 
Senator  on  the  press  and  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  recent  findings. 

He  stated  that  he  had  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser  for  the  pajKT.  “a  man  whose  only 
object  in  life  is  to  render  real  public  serv¬ 
ice.”  but  that  president  (iraustein  of  the 
I.  P.  refused  to  sell  his  firm’s  stock.  He 
discussed  this  as  follows  ; 

“The  International  PajRT  Co.  will  have 
to  sell  its  holdings  in  the  Herald-Trave¬ 
ler  eventually.  Today,  however,  they  are 
not  for  sale.  I  know  this,  as  I  have  a 

80  CORRESPONDENTS  ON 
WEEKLY’S  STAFF 

Conway  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat 
StresBes  Personal  News  in  Its 
Territory  as  Circulation 
Builder 

News  every  week  from  70  communi¬ 
ties  in  Faulkner  and  adjacent  counties 
in  central  .Arkansas,  supplied  by  80 
rural  correspond¬ 
ents,  has  lieen  - ; - 

(Mie  of  the  larg- 
est  factors  in 
building  up  the  f  • 
circulation  of  the  1 

Lofi  Cabin  Deni-  _  V 

ocrat,  published  **  iT 

at  Conway,  Ark.,  ^  0  '  ^ 

according  to  .t/’ A 

Frank  E.  Rob-  '  JUj^ 

a  former 

president  of  the  , 

Arkansas  Press 
Association  and 

publisher  of  the  Frank  E.  Robins 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Robins  follows  a  jKilicy  which  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  a 
strictly  home  newspaper.  Although  the 
Associated  Press  report  is  carried  in 
the  paper’s  daily  edition,  it  is  not  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  weekly  .  edition,  except 
where  an  event  is  of  outstanding  inter¬ 
national  importance.  In  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tion,  the  rural  correspondence  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  space,  and  the 
balance  is  devoted  to  news  developed  at 
the  county  seat  and  hence  of  interest  to 
the  entire  circulation  territory. 

Correspondents  of  the  Log  Cabin 
Democrat  receive  free  .subscriptions  to 


letter  direct  from  Mr.  (iraustein  to  me. 
It  is  dated  ‘New  York,  May  17,’  two  days 
ago,  and  says : 

“Dkar  Mr.  McM.ssxtJts :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter,  but  our  stock  in  the 
Boston  Herald  is  not  for  sale. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“A.  R.  (iraustein. ” 

“I  had  a  prospective  purchaser  for  the 
stock,  a  man  whose  only  object  in  life 
is  to  render  real  public  service,  but  Mr. 
(iraustein  says  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  going  to  hold  on  to  the 
Herald  and  his  only  reason  for  doing  so 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  International 
gets  the  paper  contract.  He  would  be 
the  last  man  on  earth  to  suggest  a  few 
kind  words  on  the  editorial  page  for  a 
public  utility.  It  is  certainly  the  prize 
laugh  of  the  spring  season. 

“Here  is  my  definition  of  a  real  news¬ 
paper  :  An  independently-owned  medium, 
giving  unbiased  news  to  its  readers, 
honest  in  its  editorial  opinions,  supported 
by  clean  advertising,  and  doing  its  best 
to  lie  fair  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  No 
.such  newspaper  can  be  owned  50  per 
cent  by  a  power  company.  What  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  said  about  the  republic  ap- 
lies  with  equal  force  to  a  newspaper.  He 
said : 

“This  nation  can  not  live  half  free  and 
half  slave.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  developments  were 
momentarily  expected  in  the  Senate  from 
Senator  Walsh's  resolution  asking  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  take  “such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  lie  appropriate”  in  regard  to 
misstatements  of  ownership  by  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Po.st  Office  department. 

Walsh  introduced  his  resolution  last 
week  and  it  may  Ik*  brought  up  at  any 
time  under  unanimous  consent.  It  is 
known  that  the  Montanan  is  intending  to 
siKak  at  some  length  in  the  senate  in  the 
near  future  in  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
supplementary  denunciation  of  the  power 
trust  to  that  launched  by  Norris. 

the  newspapers  and  they  are  also  sup¬ 
plied  with  postage  and  stationery.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principal  incentive  is  loyalty 
to  the  home  community  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  .As  a  rule,  the  communities  seri¬ 
ously  oliject  if  for  any  reason  their 
items  do  not  appear. 

The  weather  on  the  Sundays  before 
publication  date  plays  a  big  part  in  how 
much  news  the  corresiKindents  send  in, 
Mr.  Robins  said.  “If  the  weather  is 
fair,”  he  said,  “much  visiting  is  done 
and  all  of  the  news  picked  up.  How¬ 
ever,  a  rainy  Sunday  means  that  the 
correspondents  remain  at  home  and  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  a  new.sy  letter,  they 
.send  a  note  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
not  much  happening.  Bad  weather  also 
affects  the  rural  mail  service,  and  .some 
of  the  communications  at  such  times 
reach  the  paper  too  late  for  publication. 

“While  some  of  the  news  may  appear 
trivial,  it  has  a  real  interest  for  many 
of  our  readers  and  we  therefore  regard 
the  space  limitation  as  the  only  one 
upon  the  total  volume  of  community 
news  to  be  published.  Of  course,  an 
occasional  correspondent  fails  properly 
to  value  his  news,  but  for  the  most  part 
our  friends  in  the  rural  sections  arc 
much  alive  and  their  reporting  approxi¬ 
mates  a  good  standard,  even  for  larger 
papers.” 

ATTACK  CIGARETTE  COPY 

A  movement  to  ban  billboard  adver¬ 
tising  showing  girls  smoking  cigarettes 
was  started  last  week  by  the  .Arlington 
Heights  W.  ('.  T.  U.  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  when  that  organization  called  upon 
the  city  council  to  forbid  use  of  such 
advertisements  in  their  city.  Merchants 
were  also  asked  to  discontinue  showing 
the  fair  sex  in  their  advertisements.  N'o 
action  has  Ikcii  taken  bv  the  council. 


Ordinary  Channels 
of  Distribution  Faile 

— and  then,  in  nine  months,  the  Eden  Washer  Cor 
poration  built  up  a  franchised  distributor  organiza 
tion  in  42  states,  while  increased  demand  for  their 
Edenette  portable  washing  machine  made  it  neces 
sary  to  enlarge  the  factory.  This  was  done  by  adver 
rising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  only. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Edenette  and  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  reads  more  like  romance  than 
fact  to  those  familiar  only  with  results  obtained 
from  advertising  in  the  average  newspaper. 

Keep  in  mind,  please,  that  previous  merchandise 
ing  efforts  had  resulted  in  successful  distributors  of 
allied  products  failing  to  put  over  the  Edenette. 

A  Product  that  Retails  for  $49.50 
on  Approval -and  Not  One  Lost 

The  Edenette  is  a  small,  portable.  Copy  was  designed  to  produce  di 

electric  washing  machine  retail-  rect  inquiries  and  at  the  same  time  in 


L  electric  washing  machine  retail¬ 
ing  at  $49.30,  adaptable  to  small 
family  washings  and  pieces  which 
the  housewife  hesitates  to  send  to 
the  laundry. 

The  object  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Monitor  was  to  obtain  direct 
shipped-on-approval  sales,  and  also 
salesmen  and  district  sales  represent¬ 
atives  able  to  finance  their  own 
operations,  including  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  sales.  Test  advertisements 
quickly  indicated  its  feasibility. 


Copy  was  designed  to  produce  di 
rect  inquiries  and  at  the  same  time  in 
terest  salesmen  distributors.  Smaller 
copy  was  designed  to  get  salesmen. 

The  machine  was  offered  on  a 
deferred  payment  basis,  yet  approx 
imately  43%  of  direct  sales  made 
through  the  Monitor  were  cash 
($49.30)  with  order.  Not  one 
machine  was  lost. 

In  granting  sales  rights  the  com 
pany  demanded  a  substantial  cash 
investment  in  merchandise,  with 
sizeable  quotas  under  contract. 


Monitor  Advertising  Increased  Demand 
so  that  Larger  Factory  was  Needed 

WITHIN  nine  months,  sales  by  mail  had  been  made  in 
every  state;  sales  rights  assigned  in  42  states;  86  dis 
tributors  secured  from  981  inquiries;  and  131  tie-in  adver 
tisements  inserted  in  the  Monitor  by  distributors. 

The  advertising  agency  wrote;  "The  results  of  adver 
tising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  have  caused  a  de 
mand  for  the  goods  so  far  in  excess  of  the  Edenette  Com 
pany’s  estimated  production  requirements  that  they  were 
compelled  several  weeks  ago  to  increase  their  production 
facilities."  The  factory  was  enlarged. 

Direct  sales  alone  paid 'the  cost  of  the  campaign  and 
yielded  a  profit,  so  that  the  establishing  of  the  distributor 
organization  was  done  virtually  without  cost. 

The 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  TOR  THE  HOME 

Publithed  by  The  ChrUtian  Science  PublUbing  Seelely,  Beiten,  MMtMbiieelti 

BRANCH  ADVER’nSING  OFFICES 

New  York — Detroit — Chicaco-*St.  Lone — Kansai  City— Sam  FiANcttco 
Lof  AwcELSt — Seattle — London — Paris — Berlin — Florrncs 
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Competition 
Alters  Status 
oi  Ice ma n 


Jk  BY  SCRUTATOI?. 

1^1  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Intense 
competition  that  in  late  y^ars  has  de- 
^  veioped'ln  the  refrlKeratlng  field  has 
f.’been  a  chanira  in  the  status  of  the 

H.  iceman. 

)g  The  manufacturers  of  ice  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  turn  him  from  a  mere  agency 
IP  of  delivery  into  a  salesman.  All  over 
the  country  there  has  been  a  cam- 
paign  to  put  him  into  uniform.  Quea- 

I,  tionnalres  sent  out  by  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Industries  recently 

^  showed  that  of  the  responding  com- 
paricif  E5  per  cent  now  had  their  ice- 
men  in  a  special  white,  blue,  gray,  or 
k  striped  material. 

Make  Strong  Bids. 

5.  It  has  even  been  advocated  th?*t 
n-  sciiooU  be  established  for  training  the 
id_'lce  delivery  men'  in  deportment, 
i.T ' stressing  such  matters  as  care  not  to 
le'i  allow  water  to  diip  on  the  floor,  po¬ 
ll  jUtenees  to  the  cu.*«toir)er,  and  the 
le  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
i»- 1  with  him,  or  her.  As  a  matter  of  ed- 


women  trained  in  schools  of  home 
economics  to  make  house  to  house 
calls  and  diplomatically  explain  the 
best  methods  of  using  and  conserv¬ 
ing  ice. 

This  new  interest  in  sales  by  the  ice 
makers  comes  admittedly  as  a  result 
of  the  competition.  Builders  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerating  units,  the  dry 
ice  and  silica  gel  proponents  are  mak¬ 
ing  strong  bids  in  the  field. 

But  the  icemen  assert  that  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  they  are  doing  moro 
business  than  in  past  years.  They 
claim  that  they  still  are  furnishing 
96  per  cent  of  the  refrigeration  and 
I  that  the  increased  interest  caused  by 
the  mechanical  cooling  campaigns  has 
widened  their  markets  and  actually 
brought  them  more  business. 

Large  Market. 

Estimates  placed  the  manufactured 
Ice  production  in.  this  country  at  60 
million  tons  last  year.  Domestic  and 
commercial  consumption  was  figured 
at  1,030  pounds  per  capita.  One  au¬ 
thority  fixes  the  numlter  of  homes 
wired  for  electricity  bM  without  re¬ 
frigerators  at  5  millions  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  homes  that  use  no  refrig¬ 
eration  at  44  per  cent  of  the  whole.' 
•  There  is  a  general  idea  that  the 
electric  utUitlee  companies  are  stHv- 
Ing  to  sell  machinery  that  -  will  tend 
to  cut  the  ice  manufacturers'  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  largest  utilities  companies  are  ice 
makers  and  sellers  on  a  big  scale  and 
find  the  Ice  plants  profitable. 

Refrigeration,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  simply  a  form  of  power.  Whether 
it  will  he  practicable  only  to  transmit 
the  power  direct  to  the  consumer  by 
wire  or  whethpr  it  can  still  be  appUad 
in  a  plant  and  then  distributed  on  an 
kse  wagon  will  be  decided  in  the  com¬ 
ing  yeara  But  the  emphasia  is  on 
service  to  the  consumer  by  all  com¬ 
petitors,  OB  persuasion.  That’s  why 
the  toeman  now  must  have  a  shave 
and  e  soft  voice  and  a  uniform. 
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OW  the  day  that  The  Chicago  Trlhnne  ran  Its 
article  on  making  icemen  into  salesmen9 
the  Snmmer  Catal€»g  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation’s 
Rotogravnre  Photo  Service  was  being  prepared,  with 
offers  of  photographs  that  will  make  it  easy  for  ii^men  to 
be€H»me  advertisers.  This  catalog  was  ont  on  time  for  yon 
to  use  in  selling  rotogravure  to  your  local  Icn^  company. 


After  all,  ice  is  only  one  feature  in  the  pictures  of  this  insert.  These  pictures 
are  advertising  illustrations  for  foods  and  heverages.  too.  They  are  summer 
time  photographs.  Our  summer  Photo  Service  Catalog  is  full  of  good  adver¬ 
tising  material  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise— hathing  suits,  sporting  goods, 
luggage,  summer  furs,  house  furnishings,  vacation  accessories.  Consistent 
use  of  this  catalog  hy  the  representatives  of  your  paper  ought  to  result  In  a 
summer  time  increase  in  rotogravure  lineage,  lionet  stop  with  the  ice  man. 
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carter  field  starts 

WASHINGTON  SERVICE 

Sncceeded  a*  Head  of  Herald  Tribune 
Bureau  by  T.  C.  Wallen  After 
14  Year*  a*  Political 
Writer 

Carter  Field,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  and  general  political  expert  for  the 
Nevi  york  Herald  Tribune  and  for  the 


Caite*  Field  T.  C.  Wallen 

old  New  York  Tribune  since  1915,  has 
resigned  in  order  to  start  a  special 
Washington  service,  which  will  be 
handled  by  the  Bell  Syndicate,  New 
York.  Theodore  C.  Wallen,  who  has 
covered  the  White  House  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Hoover  administration,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Field  as  chief  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  bureau.  Mr.  Field  will  open 
offices  at  once  in  the  National  Press 
Oub  Building. 

Freed  from  routine  bureau  duties,  he 
will  devote  all  his  energies  to  obtaining 
exclusive  and  interpretative  background 
articles  on  what  is  going  on  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
way  he  believes  he  can  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  of  his  long  political  ex¬ 
perience  and  wide  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Field  has  “covered”  every  national 
political  convention  since  that  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  1912  which  nominated  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Beginning  in  1920  he  has 
gone  over  the  country  during  primaries 
and  campaigns.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  political  writers  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  who  foreshadowed  that  the  break 
in  the  South  would  actually  mean  elec¬ 
toral  votes  for  Hoover,  making  the  first 
prediction  of  this  over  the  radio  from 
the  convention  hall  at  Houston. 

In  addition  to  his  political  experience 
Mr.  Field  has  covered  naval  maneuvers 
at  Panama  and  Hawaii,  made  the  trip  to 
Alaska  with  President  Harding,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Tribune  being 
the  first  paper  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  with  the  news  of  Harding’s  death. 
He  accompanied  President  Coolidge  to 
Plymouth,  Swampscott  and  Paul  Smith’s, 
and  President-elect  Hoover  to  Miami. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  for  1923,  and  is  now  a 
director  of  the  National  Press  Building 
Corporation,  and  is  one  of  the  three  trus¬ 
tees  who  control  the  common  stock  of 
that  company. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Field  broke 
mto  the  newspaper  business  on  the  old 
Baltimore  American  in  1908.  He  went 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1909.  When 
Charles  S.  Abell  of  the  old  Sun  family 
bought  the  Norfolk  Landmark  in  1910  he 
took  Mr.  Field  to  Virginia  with  him,  but 
the  latter  returned  to  the  Sun,  where  he 
rwnained  until  after  the  1912  election. 
He  was  .selected  as  editor  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Press  when  that  paper  was 
started  in  December,  1912,  remaining 
there  until  Sept.  1,  1913,  when  he  went 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Field  covered  the  Senate  for  the 
United  Press  until  the  spring  of  1915, 
when  he  went  with  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Wallen  is  a  newspaper  man  of  16 
y^rs’  experience,  14  of  them  in  the  field 
^politics  and  public  affairs.  He  has 
wn  covering  political  conventions  since 

He  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  organi- 
ation  a  little  over  two  years  ago  as  po- 
'■^pr^rter  attached  to  New  York 
office  and  legislative  correspondent  at 


Albany,  with  occasional  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  been  covering  White 
House  since  April  11,  1929. 

Educated  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  Trinity  College,  he  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  business  as  reporter  on 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  and  went 
two  years  later  to  the  Hartford  Courant. 
He  was  there  from  1915  to  1927,  writ¬ 
ing  politics,  national  and  state,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  late  editor,  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  with  the  exception  of  one  and 
one-half  years  in  the  navy  during  the 
war.  He  resigned  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  political  writer  of  the 
Courant  to  join  the  Herald  Tribune  staff 
March  28,  1927.  He  is  34  years  of  age. 

CHICAGO  NEWS  SUES  KOHLER 

Charges  Failure  to  Deliver  Reels 

After  Order  Had  Been  Cancelled 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  instituted 
suit  against  Kohler  Brothers,  charging 
failure  to  deliver  34  magazine  reels,  part 
of  an  order  of  72  placed  in  July,  1927, 
at  the  price  of  $2,500  per  reel.  Eight 
were  delivered  at  an  early  date,  delivery 
of  64  of  the  reels  was  to  be  made  Sept. 
1,  1928,  and  all  but  20  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  prior  to 
that  date. 


In  May,  1928,  according  to  a  statement 
by  its  attorneys,  the  Daily  News 
requested  Kohler  Brothers  to  cease 
manufacture  since,  due  to  changes  in  its 
press  design,  it  could  no  longer  use  the 
reels. 

The  Daily  News  in  its  suit  says 
that  Kohler  Brothers  insisted  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  manufacture  and  also  in¬ 
sisted  that  under  the  contract  the  Daily 
News  had  no  right  to  resell  the  reels 
without  paying  Kohler  Brothers  $4,000 
per  reel  instead  of  $2,500. 

The  Daily  News  paid  all  the  install¬ 
ments  of  the  price  due  to  Sept.  1,  1928, 
and  demanded  delivery  of  the  reels. 
Thirty  reels  were  delivered  after  Sept. 
1,  1928,  but  the  remaining  34  have  never 
been  delivered,  according  to  the  suit, 
which  is  based  on  Kohler’s  failure  to 
deliver  these  remaining  reels. 

The  damages  asked  are  $144,000. 

WEITZENKORN  SELLS  PLAY 

Louis  Weitzenkorn,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  this  week,  com¬ 
pleted  a  play  which  will  be  produced 
next  fall  by  the  Producers  Central,  Inc. 
It  is  called  “First  Mortgage”  and  deals 
with  what  Mr.  Weitzenkorn  calls  “life 
in  the  commuting  hells.”  Casting  was 
started  this  week,  but  further  production 
plans  have  not  been  announced. 


CONTEST  WINNERS  GET 
NEW  YORK  TRIP 

150  Boys  Are  Hosts  of  Wilmington 

(Del.)  News  and  Journal,  in  2-Day 

Trip — More  Than  700  Enrolled 
in  Circulation  Campaign  ^ 

Concluding  its  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  campaign,  the  News- 
Journal  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Horning  News  and 
Evening  Journal,  recently  was  host  to 
150  boys  on  a  two-day  trip  to  New  York 
City. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  started  March  1,  more 
than  700  boys  from  10  to  20  years  of 
age  and  residing  in  four  states  enrolled. 
Raphael  Sturman,  circulation  manager  of 
both  papers,  and  James  A.  Powers,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  were  in 
charge. 

A  private  train  was  chartered  which, 
on  arrival  in  New  York,  was  met  by 
six  chartered  buses,  which  took  the  150 
boys  to  the  Yankee  Stadium  to  see  a 
baseball  game.  A  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Manger,  headquarters  for  the  party,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  game.  In  the  evening  the 
boys  attended  a  theatre.  Their  second 
day  was  taken  up  with  sightseeing  in 
New  York. 


PHII 


EW  newspapers,  refsarilless  <»f  size,  approaeh  this  re¬ 
markable  percentage  of  home  deliveries.  When  you 
consider  that  the  total  circulation  of  The  News  is 
1.36,233  .  .  .  97%  of  which  is  home  delivered  .  .  . 
there  is  small  wonder  that  The  News  published  last  year 
over  five  million  lines  more  advertising  than  both  other 
dailies  combined. 


The  News. . .  ALONE _ Does  the  Job! 

Cf'he 

,  Immanapoik  Mews 

Mcfiftfiapolijr  itadins 

I  r\4^lk.T  ■>  vv  V  r  •••-  M  t  -  . 


DON  BRIIXjE,  Advertising  Director 


New  York 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 


Chicago 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
i.ukf  Mic'liigun  Blijf;. 
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NEW  BOOK  ON  LIBEL  BY 
JUDGE  YANKWICH 


Lot  Angeles  Jurist,  Expert  on  News¬ 
paper  Law,  Has  Compiled  and 
Interpreted  Rulings  Wkicb 
Affect  the  Press 


Written  particularly  for  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers’  legal  counsel,  “Es¬ 
says  in  the  Law  of  Libel"  by  Leon  R. 
Yankwich  is  in  the  process  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  at  Los  Angeles  and  soon  will  be 
ready  for  distribution. 

Yankwich,  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Los  Angeles  county,  is  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
law  of  the  newspaper.  He  has  written 
fr^uently  for  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
this  subject.  As  chief  counsel  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Record  some  years  ago  in 
the  now  famous  case  of  Snively  against 
the  Record  Publishing  Company,  he  was 
responsible  for  obtaining  from  the  state 
supreme  court  of  California  a  decision 
establishing  the  liberal  rule  of  privilege 
for  newspaper  comments  on  the  acts  and 
conduct  of  public  officials  and  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Many  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
relating  to  libel  and  kindred  subjects  are 
thoroughly  covered  by  Judge  Yankwich 
in  his  new  legal  work.  Those  who  have 
read  the  book  in  advance  of  publication 
declare  that  is  is,  by  no  means,  a  slavish 
summary  or  mere  digest  of  opinions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  practical  newspaper  man  will  find  in 
this  volume,  not  only  the  criteria  for 
determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  libel 
or  contempt,  but  also  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  confront  the  newspaper  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  law. 

The  index  of  “Essays  in  the  Law  of 
Libel”  reveals  the  following  chapters: 
Libel  and  the  Newspaper;  What  is  and 
What  is  not  Libelous ;  Defenses  in  the 
I^w  of  Libel ;  The  Doctrine  of  Privi¬ 
lege  in  the  Law  of  Libel ;  The  News¬ 
paper  and  the  Law  of  Contempt;  The 
Newspaper,  the  Courts  and  Crime  News; 
The  Character  of  the  Plaintiff  as  an 
Issue  in  the  Libel;  The  Law  of  Crimi¬ 
nal  Libel. 


MALLON  IN  TALKIE 


Defends  Action  on  Senate  Roll  Call 
in  Pathe  News 

A  talking  movie  of  Paul  Mallon,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  United  Press, 
in  which  he  defends  his  action  in  report¬ 
ing  the  secret  roll  call  of  the  United 
States  Senate  last  week,  was  released  to 
motion  picture  houses  this  week  by  Pathe 
News.  Following  Mallon’s  talk  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  .Abraham  Lincoln,  imperson¬ 
ated  by  an  actor,  pronouncing  his  famous 
declaration  “Government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  of  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.”  This  fades 
out  into  a  picture  of  the  .American  flag 
waving  in  the  breeze. 


TULSA  WORLD  SUED 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Lloyd  Jones,  publisher,  were  sued  for 
$125,000  libel  in  district  court  by  the 
Great  American  Automobile  Association 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Action  was  based  on 
a  police  court  story  which  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  and  which  dealt  with  the 
arrest  of  two  persons  in  connection  with 
an  alleged  insurance  fraud.  The  story 
said  the  men  were  connected  with  the 
Phoenix  company.  The  plaintiff,  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  connection,  says  the  story  is  libel 
per  se. 


DAILY  HGHTS  VERDICT 
BASED  ON  CAPTION 


Appeal  of  London  Mirror  Dismissed — 
Text  Under  Picture  Related  Be¬ 
trothal  of  Girl  to  Man  Already 
Wed— His  Wife  Sued 


By  Allan  Delafons 

London  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

London,  May  23 — Appeal  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  from  the  ver¬ 
dict  and  judgment  of  Justice  McCardie 
and  a  jury  in  favor  of  plaintiff  in 
a  recent  action  for  damages  for  alleged 
libel  against  that  paper,  was  dismissed 
at  the  Appeal  Court,  but  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  granted  pending  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  The  case  has  aroused 
much  interest  among  British  newspaper 
men.  The  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  wife 
of  Kettering  Edward  Cassidy  (better 
known  as  Michael  Corrigan),  a  race¬ 
horse  owner,  bro'ught  the  action  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  publication  in  the  Daily 
Mirror  of  a  photograph  of  her  husband 
and  a  woman  with  the  caption: 

Mr.  M.  Corrigan,  the  racehorse  owner, 

and  Miss  Muriel  Harrold,  whose  en¬ 
gagement  has  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Cassidy  contended  that  the  words 
meant  that  her  husband  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Harrold 
and  that  he  was  not  a  man  bound  in  law¬ 
ful  wedlock  to  her,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  and 
that  she  lived  in  adultery  with  him.  The 
Daily  Mirror  pleaded  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  published  in  good  faith  and 
that  the  words  did  not  bear  the  meaning 
complained  of.  Mr.  Corrigan  when  the 
photograph  was  taken,  told  the  photog¬ 
rapher  that  he  was  engaged  to  the  wo¬ 
man  who  was  with  him  and  gave  per¬ 
mission  that  that  fact  might  be  an¬ 
nounced.  and  The  Daily  Mirror  pub¬ 
lished  it  without  any  further  inquiry. 
Lord  Justice  Scrutton,  in  the  Court  of 
.■\ppeal,  saW  in  his  view  the  words  bore 
the  meaning  contended  by  Mrs.  Corri¬ 
gan.  A  newspaper,  he  further  said, 
should  have  no  more  right  than  other 
persons  to  make  such  a  statement  to 
make  their  paper  attractive.  To  pub¬ 
lish  nothing  until  it  was  found  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  might  be  slow,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  reliable.  Lord  Justice 
Russell  concurred  that  the  appeal  should 
be  dismissed  but  Lord  Justice  Greer  dis¬ 
sented  and  thought  there  was  no  evidence 
on  which  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  known  or  ought  to  be  known 


Another  Real  Publisher. . . . 


—  from  ROBERT  B.  CASS 

Aurora  (Ind.)  Bulletin: 

-W.  -"I 

^  *  1  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  was 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  manner  in  .  .  , 

..nduoed.  .nd  -'-y  i" 


that  Mr.  Corrigan  was  married  as  he 
said  he  was  engaged  to  marry  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  could  not  be  exp^ted  to  know  that 
he  was  already  married.  He  thought 
the  Daily  Mirror  was  entitled  to  succeed 
because  it  had  not  used  language  which 
reasonable  persons  could  have  inter¬ 
preted  as  being  defamatory  of  Mrs. 
Cassidy.  The  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs  but  stay  of  execution  was  granted 
pending,  as  stated,  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 


HOLDS  GARDEN  CONTEST 


Peoria  Journal  Tranacript  Offer* 

Prixe*  in  Three  Clascification* 

A  garden  and  yard  contest  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript  in  which  prizes  of  $25,  $15 
and  $10  are  offered  for  the  best  yard 
and  garden  in  which  the  work  is  done 
entirely  by  the  owner.  Trophies  are 
also  offered  for  gardens  in  which  the 
owner  does  the  planning  and  hires  an 
assistant  to  help  with  the  manual  work 
and  also  for  gardens  which  are  cared 
for  entirely  by  professional  gardeners. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  August  1 
and  jihotographs  of  interesting  gardens 
will  be  run  in  the  Journal-Transcript 
rotogravure  section.  Each  contestant 
is  required  to  submit  a  photograph  of 
his  garden  sometime  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 


VIRGINIA  PRESS  DATES  SET 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  will  be  held  at  Danville,  Va., 
July  18-20  it  has  been  announced  by 
James  C.  Latimer,  secretary.  The  dele¬ 
gates  will  make  a  tour  of  towns  in  the 
Danville  territory. 


LOVETTE  ON  RADIO  BOARD 

P'rank  H.  Lovette,  publisher  of  Elisa- 
bethton  (Tenn.)  Daily  Star,  was  last 
week  named  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  effective 
May  20. 


HEAVY  LIBEL  AWARDS 
BY  LONDON  COURT 


Daily  Express  Charge*  Against  Cos- 
▼ict  Concerning  Habit*  and  Mo- 
tires  Cost  Paper  $2,750  in 
Two  Actions 


By  Allan  Delafons 
London  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

London,  May  23 — Hayley  Morriss, 
who  in  1925  was  imprisoned  for  offenses 
against  young  women,  was  awarded  50 
Guineas  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
Court,  as  damages  for  libel  contained  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Express, 
on  Dec.  18,  1925,  which  imputed  that 
he  indulged  in  vice  and  that  while  at 
school  he  was  a  bully  and  a  coward. 

He  was  awarded  f500  damages  against 
the  same  newspaper  for  li^l  in  an 
article  which  imputed  that  he  disputed 
a  solicitor’s  bill  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  a  day’s  holiday  from  prison  (he 
was  brought  from  Pentonville  to  appear 
at  the  Law  Courts). 

It  was  difficult  to  understand,  stated 
counsel  for  Morriss,  how  the  writer  of 
the  article  could  give  a  report  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  that  took  place  in  camera.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Morriss,  an  educated  man, 
disputed  the  solicitor’s  charges  in  order 
to  secure  “a  day  out”  was  grossly  of¬ 
fensive,  said  the  solicitor.  A  member 
of  the  Daily  Express  staff  obtained  a 
rejwrt  of  the  proceedings  from  the 
solicitor  who  had  appealed  for  taxation 
of  his  costs. 


TO  MOVE  DEVOY’S  BODY 

The  body  of  John  Devoy,  editor  of 
the  Gaelic  American,  who  died  last  Sept. 
29  will  be  taken  from  the  vault  in  C^- 
vary  Cemetery,  New  York,  on  June  4 
to  the  National  Funeral  Parlors.  After 
a  solemn  requiem  mass  the  body  will 
be  taken  aboard  the  S.  S.  President 
Harding  which  will  take  it  to  Ireland 
for  burial  in  Glasgow  Cemetery. 


Worth 
reaching  ♦  • 
these 

BIG 

little  cities 


The  eight  cities  served  by 
the  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  are  in  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  portions  of  the  prosperous 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  Each 
is  a  prosperous  industrial  and 
commercial  center,  and  domi¬ 
nates  a  wealthy  agricultural, 
area,  with  per  capita  bu3dng 
power  far  above  average. 

These  rich  cities  can  be 
easily  covered  at  one  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  through  the  Lee  Syn¬ 
dicate  Newspapers.  In  seven 
of  these  cities,  the  Lee  News¬ 
papers  are  the  only  daily  news¬ 


papers.  The  total  circulation 
of  the  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  is  132,126,  with  only  27,- 
066  claimed  by  all  local  daily 
competition. 

Lee  circulation  is  “quality 
circulation”  because  Lee  read¬ 
ers  are  keenly  interested  in 
their  home  newspapers,  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  And  Lee 
newspapers  enter  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the 
cities  where  they  are  published. 
You  get  the  entire  Lee  cover¬ 
age  for  only  52  cents  per  line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 

Foreign  Advortioing  RoproBentativet 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Tim*B 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  State  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
T  ribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  Citp,  Iowa, 
Clobe-Cazette 


Muscatine,  Iowa,  Jour- 

flat/ 

Hannibal*  Mittouri* 
CooWar-Poat 
Kewanee*  Illinois,  Star* 
Couriar 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


GET  A  REAL 

PERSPECTIVE 

k.  ON  NEWS  FACES  ^ 


Intortype 

Ideal 

Xews 

Face 


You  Can 
Make  This  Test 


Take  examples  of  two  news  faces — one  to  be  Inter- 
t5T)e  Ideal  News  Face,  and  one  to  be  any  other  news 
face.  Get  the  same  point  size  type  in  both  examples. 

Place  these  examples  side  by  side  at  a  natural  dis¬ 
tance — where  both  are  normally  readable.  Then,  back 
away  slowly  until  one  of  the  examples  begins  to  blur 
and  become  indistinct.  The  remaining  face  that  is 
readable  at  the  moment  that  the  other  example  be¬ 
comes  unreadable  will  be  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face. 


INTEKTYPE  CORPORATION 


New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street; 
New  Orleatis  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont 
Street;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston  80  Fed¬ 
eral  Street;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  worid 


Intertype  matrices  vnll  run  in  other 
line  casting  machines 


Intertyp**  (<|<«al  N«»wh 
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URGES  SYSTEMATIZED  LIBRARY  FOR 
CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION  MATERIAL 


Coast  Manager  Suggests  Collection  of  Mats  and  Copy,  Filed 
Alphabetically,  as  Aid  in  Selecting  Advertisements 
to  Boost  Classifications 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Manacer,  Claasificd  Advertiainf:,  Pasadena  Star-News 


This  screed  is  not  directed  to  those 
nabobs  among  classified  managers  who 
have  departments  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  classified  promotion  men.  Rather 
It  is  intended  as  a  help  to  the  executives 
of  smaller  classified  departments  to  whom 
the  slogan  “Organize,  Deputize,  Super¬ 
vise”  is  a  slogan  only.  In  other  words, 
the  classified  managers  who  handle  their 
own  promotion  copy,  whether  they  like 
to  or  not. 

Handling  one’s  own  promotion  copy 
is  quite  a  task,  especially  when  there  are 
a  million,  more  or  less,  other  things  to 
do.  Yet  1  suppose  90  per  cent  of  to¬ 
day’s  classified  managers  turn  the  trick. 

in  recent  articles  in  Editor  & 
PiBUSHi-Ti  I  have  discussed  the  general 
question  of  promotion — its  use  and 
abuse,  methods  of  application,  jwlicies 
and  so  on.  Here,  however,  I  will  not 
generalize.  For  I  have  some  specific 
methods  in  mind — having  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  promotion  rather  than  the 
larger  que.stions  of  its  use  after  it’s  been 
prepared. 

C3f  course  it’s  assumed  that  you  have 
access  to  some  sort  of  illustration 
service.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
classified  promotion  services  on  the 
market,  which  supply  you  with  text  as 
well  as  illustrative  material.  But  per¬ 
haps  you  aren’t  subscribing  to  any  of 
these;  even  so,  you  certainly  have  other 
meth^s  of  digging  up  attractive  art 
mats.  Go  to  your  display  manager  and 
get  permission  to  dig  through  his  old 
files  of  display  illustration  mats— the 
stuff  that’s  no  longer  current,  or  which 
it’s  certain  he’ll  have  no  use  for.  And 
vou’ll  probably  find  some  promotional 
mats  in  his  services,  too — stuff  designed 
especially  for  your  purpose. 

Take  some  time  off  and  scour  around 
through  your  old  files  or  mat-rooms ; 
perhaps  at  some  dim  date  in  the  past 
your  paper  did  suhscrilie  to  a  classifietl 
promotional  service.  If  -you  can  find 
some  more  mats,  new  or  used,  dig  ’em 
out. 

In  other  words,  make  yourself  a  nice 
fat  collection  of  mats — any  mats — that 
might  be  used  for  classified  promotion 
advertisements  as  attention-compellers  or 
illustrations. 

Now  make  a  file,  alphabetized.  Have 
one  bin  for  “Automobiles,  Used”;  another 
for  “Auto  Repairs,  Accessories”;  another 
for  “Business  Services” ; — in  fact,  make 
a  compartment  for  each  classification 
group  in  your  paper. 

Then  separate  the  accumulated  mat.N 
into  these  groups,  according  to  then 
uses.  An  illustration  of  a  man  .sawing  a 
piece  of  wood,  taken  from  some  ancient 
display  ad  for  a  lumber  house,  may  come 
in  handy  for  your  business  directory 
promotion,  illustrating  the  fact  that  you 
have  carpenters  advertising  in  your 
columns.  .\nd  so  forth. 

Then  go  to  your  exchange  etlitor  and 
have  him  save  for  you  all  the  out-of- 
town  newspapers  that  come  to  his  desk. 
Go  through  them  regularly  for  classified 
promotional  material ;  always  rememlier- 
ing  that  if  you  have  any  sort  of  mat 
collection  at  all,  you  can  usually  find 
some  sort  of  mat  that  will  duplicate  the 
idea  used  in  the  out-of-town  paper’s  ad 
whose  thunder  you  intend  to  swipe. 

Separate  these  clipped  ads  into  classi¬ 
fication  groups  as  you  did  the  mats,  and 
file  them  likewise. 

.\s  well,  every  time  a  happy  thought 
strikes  you — some  good  idea  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  ad — jot  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  memo-paper  and  drop  it  into 
your  file  under  the  classification  it  fits. 

You’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly 
you  can  accumulate  a  very  decent  promo¬ 
tion  file  in  this  fashion.  Then,  when  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  dash  off  a  promo¬ 
tion  ad  ten  minutes  before  deadline,  and 
your  mind  is  occupied  with  other 


problems,  you  can  go  to  your  file,  toss 
a  coin,  decide  you’ll  promote  “Lost  & 
Found”,  close  your  eyes,  drag  forth  a 
clipping  that’s  written  around  a  lost  dog 
and  which  has  a  dog-cut  in  it,  dash  to 
your  mat-file  and  under  “Pets”  find  a 
mat  of  a  dog — and  presto,  there’s  your 
ad ! 

Nor  does  the  system  end  there.  As 
soon  as  the  ad  apiiears,  clip  it  and  put 
a  copy  of  it  back  in  your  file  for  future 
reference ;  some  day  you  may  want  to 
use  it  again.  .At  least,  it  always  will 
hold  the  germ  of  an  idea  for  you — and 
the  mat  will  be  right  with  it. 

One  more  word:  if  you  have  any 
influence  with  your  composing  room 
foreman  at  all — or  with  your  paper’s 
make-up  man — get  him  to  ditch  all  the 
old  standing  “Plugger”  classified  promo¬ 
tion  ads  that  have  been  doing  service 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  keep  them 
supplied  with  fresh  material  of  the 
various  required  sizes.  That  won’t  be 
hard  to  do,  either,  if  you’ve  prepared  a 
promotion  file  such  as  I’ve  suggested. 


CLASSIFIED  CONTEST  POPULAR 


Cincinnati  Poet  Reports  Increased 
Linage  in  “Romance”  Competition 

An  increase  in  classified  advertising 
linage  was  reported  by  the  Cincimtati 
Post  during  the  “Want-Ad  Romance 
Contest”  just  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Post  offered  29  cash  prizes,  to  those  who 
wrote  the  best  100- word  romances  based 
on  classified  advertising.  The  contes¬ 
tants  were  compelled  to  read  through 
the  want-ad  columns  until  they  found  an 
ad  that  suggested  a  story.  .As  many  ad- 
verti.sements  as  they  needed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plot  could  be  clipped. 
.  These  advertisements  then  were  pasted 
cn  a  sheet  of  paper,  under  which  the  100- 
word  story  was  written. 

The  contest  was  popular,  from  a 
reader  appeal,  more  than  2,500  stories 
having  been  submitted.  In  these  stories 
more  than  20,000  classified  ads  were 
clipped  and  used.  A  week  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  contest,  the  classi¬ 
fied  manaecr  employed  a  numl'er  of 
extra  telephone  solicitors  and  called  every 
possible  advertiser,  telling  him  about  the 
contest  and  impressing  upon  him  the 
tremendous  reader  interest  there  would 
be  in  the  classified  columns. 

The  “Want-.Ad  Romance  Contest” 
idea  is  now  being  syndicated  by  Jack 
(iord<in,  originator  of  the  plan,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gordon  Syndicate. 


WANT  AD  FOR  POLICE  CHIEF 

Ontario  newspapers  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  unusual  copy  for  their  classified 
advertisement  sections  when  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls.  Ont.,  carried  an  ad  for 
a  man  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  of  police 
in  that  city. 


ROTE  FAHN  BANNED  AGAIN 

Potc  Palm,  Berlin  Communist  news¬ 
paper,  was  suspended  by  police  order, 
May  25  for  the  second  time  this  month. 
The  period  of  suspension  is  four  weeks. 
Denunciation  of  police  methods  in  hand¬ 
ling  of  Communist  agitations  was  given 
as  the  reasons  for  the  paper’s  suspension. 
This  was  held  to  “tend  to  undermine  the 
Republican  form  of  government  and  to 
advocate  its  overthrow  by  force.”  The 
previous  periotl  of  suppression  was 
brought  about  iKxra'use  of  the  same 
methods  and  lasted  three  weeks. 


MILTON  P,  CARROLL 

Milton  P.  Carroll,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  died  in  the 
Chester  Hospital  May  28  after  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  60  years  old  and  a  bache¬ 
lor.  He  had  been  with  the  Times  for 
more  than  20  years. 
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At  the  source  of  the  new*s  .  .  .  May  15,  1929,  saw  settlement  of  an  international  dispute  which  had 
baffled  diplomats  for  45  years  ...  At  Lima,  Peru,  three  men  negotiated  for  weeks  .  .  .  finally  worked 
.  out  a  solution  of  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  a  problem  left  unsettled  since 
i  the  Chilean-Peruvian  war  of  the  early  eighties  .  .  .  Throughout  the  negotiations  United  Press  reporters 

I 

■li  constantly  were  in  touch  with  developments  ...  at  Lima,  at  Santiago,  at  Arica,  at  Washington,  at 

j 

Geneva,  at  The  Hague  .  .  .  Then  came  the  accord  .  .  .  The  picture  above  was  taken  immediately 
afterward  ...  In  the  patio  of  the  presidential  palace  at  Lima  the  three  negotiators,  left  to  right, 
I  L.  S.  Ambassador  to  Peru  Alexander  P.  Moore;  President  Augusto  B.  Leguia 
of  Peru;  Chilean  Ambassador  to  Peru  Emiliano  Figueroa  Larrain,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chile  .  .  .  and  United  Press  Staff  Correspondent  A.  W.  Folger. 

United  press 


^hc  ^orida  ^imcs- Union 

JACKSONVIU  F. .  FL A . 


ROOSTER  FEATHER  CONTEST  CAUSED 
CIRCULATION  FURORE  IN  1903 


A.  S.  OCHS  GUEST  OF  BOSTON  NEWSBOYS 


Country  Editor  at  Inland  Meeting  Reminisced  of  His  Red 
Rooster  Which  Rehabilitated  His  Paper,  Caused  Fowl 
Shortage  and  Elected  Him  to  the  State  Senate 


Stories  of  how  the  copy  lK)y  is 
now  the  successful  publisher  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  or  the  printer’s  devil 
of  hand-set  days  is  now  the  possessor 
of  a  chain  of  publications — privately 
financed,  or  otherwise — make  interesting 
reading  in  the  romances  of  modern-day 
journalism.  But  the  untold  tale  of  the 
red  rooster  down  in  Henry  County, 
Indiana,  and  its  part  in  launching  a  strug¬ 
gling  county  weekly  editor  on  the  road 
to  success  has  hitherto  l)een  unwritten 
and  unsung. 

Before  the  days  of  the  efficient  post 
office  department  rulings  concerning  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  guessing  contests,  and 
the  like,  Walter  S.  Chambers,  then  am¬ 
bitious  editor  of  the  Henry  County 
Democrat  of  Newcastle,  Ind.,  deter¬ 
mined  his  weekly  list  of  subscribers  was 
not  sufficiently  paid-up  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  operate  a  newspaper 
office  successfully  and  to  support  a  new¬ 
ly  acquired  wife.  While  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  last  week,  he  recalled 
the  methods  fair  and  “fowl"  by  which  he 
got  started  toward  prosperity,  but  al¬ 
most  rid  Henry  County  of  its  roosters. 

Mr.  Chambers  Imught  for  a  quarter 
the  biggest  red  rooster  he  could  find  in 
the  county,  built  a  large  wire  chicken 
coop,  decorated  it  artistically  with  red- 
label  paper,  and  placed  coop  aiul  rooster 
in  his  front  office  window,  announcing 
to  Newcastle  and  his  Henry  County  po¬ 
tential  reading  public  that  he  challenged 
their  ingenuity  and  capacity  to  calculate 
the  number  of  feathers  adorning  the 
rooster.  Eight  wt^ks  were  devoted  to 
the  contest,  and  only  those  who  paid 
up  their  arrearages  or  who  took  yearly 
subscriptions  at  a  dollar  a  year  were 
eligible  to  compete.  A  natty  rubber- 
tired  buggy  costing  $75,  a  black  silk 
dress  and  other  articles  which  would 
now  l)e  termed  premiums,  were  the  in¬ 
ducements  offered  to  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  calculators  of  the  rooster’s  feathers. 


It  wasn't  long  before  the  country-side 
learned  of  young  Chambers’  red  r<K)ster 
“racket.”  In  they  came  ready  to  accept 
the  challenge  and  willing  to  spend  a 
dollar  or  pay  their  arrearages.  One 
farmer  paid  up  for  13  years  back  and 
bet  on  the  rooster  pari  mutuel. 

(luesses  ranged  from  300  up  to  1,000,- 
000.  But  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
asserted  itself  when,  every  Saturday,  the 
arguments  over  the  rooster’s  feathers 
resulted  in  a  laboratory  test  made  on 
similar  fowl.  At  25  cents  a  rooster,  a 
group  f)f  five  farmers  would  form  a 
jitney  pool,  purchase  a  chanticleer  and 
proceed  to  gain  expert  and  first-hand 
knowledge.  The  nearest  guesser  in  the 
group  got  the  rooster  for  Sunday  dinner. 
.■\s  a  result  of  these  laboratory  tests. 
Editor  Chaml)ers  was  warned  that  if  his 
contest  lasted  very  many  weeks  longer 
there  would  be  a  shortage  of  roosters 
in  Henry  county. 

At  last  the  appointed  day  came,  and 
with  it  the  crowds.  Editor  Chambers 
named  a  board  of  judges  and,  headed  by 
the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  the  arbiters 
were  given  a  chicken  dinner  at  the  town 
tavern,  after  which  they  retired  to  the 
Democrat  office  to  settle  the  momentous 
question.  The  poultry  packer  of  the 
town  performed  the  obsequies,  and  in 
about  a  half  dozen  dextrous  movements 
following  the  execution,  the  feathers  of 
the  popular  rooster  rested  on  a  table 
and  the  twelve  judges  proceeded  to  func¬ 
tion. 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  count  the 
6,300  <xld  feathers  of  the  fowl,  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  and  P'ditor  Chamber  was 
$1,500  to  the  good.  The  rooster  had 
served  its  purpose,  everybody  was  satis¬ 
fied,  and  the  enterprising  editor  was 
later  elected  to  the  state  senate. 

Mr.  Chambers  defies  the  circulation 
sharks  of  today  to  offer  contest  results 
which  for  low  overhead,  reader  interest 
aiul  money-pr<Hlucing  qualities  beat  his 
rooster  feather  contest  of  1903. 


Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  A'eii'  York  Times,  visited  the  Harry  E.  Bur¬ 
roughs  Newsboys’  Foundation  of  Boston  last  week,  inspected  the  building  and 
said  a  few  words  to  each  of  the  classes.  In  the  News  of  the  World  Class  he  told 
the  boys  some  details  of  his  career,  beginning  as  a  newsboy  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
at  the  age  of  13  years. 

He  presented  the  Foundation  with  a  special  type  of  printing  press  which  is  to 
be  immediately  installed. 

Mr.  Ochs  had  his  photo  taken  with  a  group  of  newsboys  gathered  around  him 
as  he  christened  the  new  guest  register,  signing  as  of  the  class  of  1869,  which  be 
explained  was  the  year  he  sold  papers.  Others  of  the  guests  who  signed  as  former 
newsboys  were:  Rabbi  Levi.  Jonah  Wise.  Samuel  Abrams.  A.  A.  Rosenbush. 
Myer  Dana  and  Henry  I’enn. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  PLANT 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Times- 
Delta,  which  grew  from  a  consolidation 
a  year  ago  of  two  of  California’s  oldest 
newspapers.  The  new  structure  will  be 
ready  .\ug.  1.  A  twenty-page  press  and 
other  equipment  have  been  ordered. 


REVIEWS  NEWS  IN  VERSE 

:\  poem,  "The  Week’s  Headlines",  was 
recently  started  as  a  weekly  feature  in 
the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  written  hy  D.  Wil.son  Thompson, 
of  the  Sentinel  staff,  and  reviews  the 
week’s  news  in  verse. 


BUFFALO  PRINTERS  ELECT 

Buffalo  Local  No.  9,  International 
Typographical  Union,  has  elected  these 
officers  for  one  year  terms :  E.  Harry 
Herbert,  president ;  John  Forster,  vice- 
president;  William  A.  Coyell,  treasurer; 
Thomas  J.  O’Donnell,  financial  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Charles  F.  Butler,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Frank  E.  Ht)lmes.  sergeant- 
at-arms. 


DAILIES'  ORATORY 
CONTEST  ENDS 


Final*  of  Competition  Sponsored  by 
SO  Newspaper*  Won  by  Kansas 
City  Star  Representative  — 
International  Final*  in  Fall 


Certified 

Price 


The  national  oratorical  contest,  sikui- 
sored  by  50  newspapers,  was  won  by- 
Ben  Swofford  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
representing  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  the 
finals  at  W'ashington  Auditorium,  Wash-- 
ington,  D.  C.,  May  25.  He  will  compe-te 
in  the  International  finals  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  the  Fall.  The  prize  won 
by  him  last  week  was  a  silver  cup. 

Second  place  in  the  national  finals 
went  to  Lee  Miller  of  Maywood.  Ill., 
who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  third  place  was  wf)n  hy 
Miss  Lucille  I-'letcher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
representative  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Each  of  these  contestants  was  champion 
of  local  zone  contests.  There  were  eight 
participants  in  the  national  finals.  Elimi¬ 
nation  contests  had  been  carried  on 
among  2,.5(K),0()0  school  boys  and  girls 
during  the  past  six  months  and  the  eight 
finalists  journeyed  to  Washington. 

The  five  contestants  in  addition  to  the 
winners  were : 

James  I..eonard  Butsch  of  Washington. 
D.  C.,  representing  the  Washington 
Star;  Katherine  Marshall  of  Quanah, 
Tex.,  champion  of  the  Southern  zone; 
Howard  Finch  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich., 
champion  of  the  Eastern  zone;  Elizabeth 
V.  Corey  of  Portland,  Me.,  champion  of 
the  Northea.st  zone;  and  Wilbur  Thibault 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  champion  of  the  West¬ 
ern  zone. 

The  address  with  which  Swofford  won 
the  contest  was  entitled,  “The  American 
Constitution  and  Its  Framers.” 


SPONSORING  REGATTA 

The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  an  outboard  racing  regatta,  to  be  held 
off  Grant  Park  June  16.  The  event,  to 
be  known  officially  as  the  Chicagf)  Gold 
Cup  Outboard  regatta,  carries  an  exten¬ 
sive  list  of  trophies,  including  a  huge 
gold  cup. 


The  price  of  Certified  Dry  Mats  has  always  been 
based  on  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  and  effort  invested 
in  our  business. 

On  a  comparative'basis,  quality  for  quality  and  per. 
formance  and  performance,  we  would  have  been  jus- 
tified  in  setting  s'!  higher  price  for  Certifieds.  Our 
policy  is  opposed  to  doing  business  on  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  and  so  Certifieds  were  priced  right  from  the 
beginning  where  we  believed  that  volume  of  business 
would  net  us  a  fair  profit.  ' 

Subsequent  events  have  vindicated  the  Certified 
policy  and  the  Certified  price. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  set  price  considera¬ 
tion  aside  for  a  moment  and  try  Certified  Dry  Mats  in 
yourjown  plant  under  your  own  working  conditions. 
We  are  confident  that  you,  too,  would  find  Certifieds 
the  best  "buy”  you  can  make  for  your  Stereotype 
Department  regardless  of  price. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


PROGRESS 
follows  vision. 
The  men  who  are 
building  The 
Florida  Times- 
Union  year  by  year 
have  their  vision 
fastened  on  the 
needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 
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BUT . . .  Not  all  apply  that  knowledge! 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Every  newspaper  executive  knows  that  keyboarded 
composition  is  faster  than  any  other  method — that 
setting  type  by  the  line  is  cheaper  than  assembling 
letters  one  by  one  .  .  .  BUT — 

Why  do  a  few,  comparatively  speaking,  fail  to 
apply  that  knowledge?  How  much  longer  will  they 
delay  analyzing  composition  costs  . . .  following  the 
practice  of  hundreds  of  papers,  large  and  small,  that 
utilize  the  most  efficient  method  of  setting  body 
matter  for  display  composition? 

Fundamentals  don’t  change,  their  application 
does.  Consider  local  display  advertising,  for  instance. 
There’s  a  volume  of  it  daily  .  .  .  almost  surely  rush 
stuff ...  no  time  to  waste  in  hunting  for  type,  or  for 
less  speedy  methods  than  Linotype.  Model  22  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  this  type  of  work — as  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  can  prove. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Dieterich,  assistant  manager,  dis¬ 
covered  that  Model  22  enabled  his  organization  to 
reduce  page  costs  on  local  advertising  display  one- 
half  hour  per  page — and  that  despite  the  increased 


volume  of  advertising  over  a  similar  period  a  year 
ago,  the  composition  was  handled  in  8.3  per  cent  less 
time.  He  writes: 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  result 
of  our  cost  finding  for  local  display  advertising  for 
the  month  of  February.  We  have  completed  our  re¬ 
port,  and  find  that  in  February  of  1929  we  ran  2.9 
per  cent  more  in  volume  of  local  display  advertising 
than  we  did  in  1928,  and  the  setting  of  these  ads  was 
done  in  8.3  per  cent  less  time  in  1929  than  in  1928. 
This  makes  a  difference  of  practically  one-half  hour 
per  page  in  our  page  cost,  a  rather  creditable  showing 
we  think,  and  all  brought  about  by  the  installation 
of  a  Model  22  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machine. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  results  shown  in  our  January  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  we  feel  that  it  is  safe  now  to  claim  a 
saving,  because  of  the  new  installation,  of  one-half 
hour  per  page.  When  this  machine  is  fully  equipped, 
which  you  know  it  is  not  at  the  present  time,  we 
expect  to  do  still  better.” 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 


LINOTYPE 


NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 
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More  News  About  Ti 


The  St.  Louis  fo 


has  ord 


Automatic  Au 


The  Boi 


has  or( 


The  Automatic  Autoplate  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  Juni^ 
makes  plates  more  swiftly,  and  its  plates  are  lighter,  stronger,  i 
otherwise  made  are  as  good  as  those  produced  d  u 


WOOD  Newspaper 


501  Fifth^Aven 


fi|  A  utomatic  A  utopiate 

\obe-Democrat 

did  three 

iplate  Machines 

)jpn  Globe 

reed  one 

Jun  ^utopiate  Machine,  and  it  doubles  the  latter’s  production.  It 
[er,lof  higher  printing  quality.  No  newspaper  printing  plates 
1  b  is  new  machine.  It  makes  4  such  plates  a  minute. 

M^hinery  Corporation 

New  York  City 
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GOOD  BATTLE  WON 

WHEN  his  bluff  is  called  man-fashion  that  hol¬ 
low-eyed,  Raunt  and  shifty  fiRure  of  political 
life  called  “executive  session”  backs  into  the 
darkness  of  his  cave.  He  can  always  be  expected  to 
reappear  when  his  enemies  are  not  on  Ruard,  but  the 
American  people  can  depend  upon  newspaper  men  to 
keep  Old  Whisperer  fairly  well  in  check. 

Paul  R.  Mallon,  chief  of  the  Washington  staff  of 
United  Press,  going  about  his  business  of  observing 
public  affairs  for  millions  of  newspaper  readers  who 
have  no  time  to  do  the  job  for  themselves,  i)ublished 
the  facts  of  an  executive  session  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
His  service  was  legitimate,  the  end  justifying  means 
that  seemed  to  violate  a  Senate  rule.  Elements  in 
public  life  that  enjoy  secret  sessions  of  a  democratic 
institution  challenged  and  would  punish  this  young 
newspaper  man.  Indeed,  in  anger,  these  elements 
would  throw  off  the  Senate  floor  all  of  the  news 
agency  men  who  have  long  enjoyed  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Mallon  met  the  challenge  courageously,  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  sense  of  right.  Advised  by  counsel  that 
he  need  not  even  answer  the  Senate’s  order  that  he 
appear  and  explain,  nevertheless  he  respectfully  faced 
the  rules  committee  and  in  forthright  terms  defended 
his  action.  Of  course,  there  were  those  who  would 
stoop  to  make  him  violate  the  established  ethical  code 
of  his  profession  by  telling  who,  among  the  Senators 
or  others  in  the  confidence  of  the  executive  session, 
had  “leaked”  the  news  of  a  secret  vote  upon  a  public 
matter.  Naturally,  Mr.  Mallon  refused  to  tell.  In 
many  years  of  newspaper  experience  W'C  have  never 
known  an  American  newspaper  man  to  turn  yellow 
when  confronted  by  this  ugly  situation.  Some  have 
been  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  the  principle.  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lon  was  no  exception,  l)e  assured. 

So  the  Committee  on  Rules  found  their  inquiry 
“fruitless.”  but  not  without  result,  for  these  wise 
solons  naturally  began  to  ask  each  other  if  there 
might  not  be  something  the  matter  with  rules  which 
would  produce  a  condition  so  ridiculous  as  that  which 
the  Mallon  case  presented.  On  this  hinge  the  investi¬ 
gation  turned  from  a  proposed  prosecution  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man  to  a  probe  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  meet  and  act  in  secret. 

Out  of  the  incident,  ultimately  if  not  immediately, 
will  conie  a  fairer  response  to  public  opinion  which 
has  long  demanded  a  change  in  Senate  rules.  We 
should  not  expect  a  whole  loaf.  It  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  at  least  nominations  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  open.  Appointed  officers  receive  a  high 
privilege  under  our  institutions  and  should  be  willing 
to  submit  theic  eligibility  to  the  test  of  open  considera¬ 
tion.  Other  concessions  may  be  made.  In  time  the 
shutters  will  be  taken  down  and  thrown  away,  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  Senate  which  deserves 
complete  public  confidence,  born  of  understanding. 

Newspaper  men  will  honor  Mr.  Mallon  for  his 
stand.  He  made  a  fine  fight  for  principle  and  won. 
Not  the  least  of  th@  gain  to  journalism  is  the  removal 
of  an  unnatural  obstruction  which  has  forced  the 
Washington  correspondent  to  employ  underhand 
methods  and  suffer  the  indignity  which  goes  with 
them. 

Newspaper  men  prefer  to  go  about  their  work 
with  their  heads  up.  But  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  tell  the  country  what  is  happening  in  public  offices, 
no  matter  what  rules  public  officials  may  make  or 
attempt  to  enforce. 


THOSE  SHOW  BLURBS 

Here  are  two  questions  that  were  asked  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  -American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors: 

“Isn’t  it  time  that  newspapers  should  unite  to  clean 
their  columns  of  the  useless  theatrical  publicity  de¬ 
manded  daily  by  the  managers? 

“Can  they  not  be  convinced  that  real  theatrical 
news  is  better  than  constant  blurbing?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  is.  Yes,  obviously. 

The  answer  to  the  second  is.  No — theatrical  man¬ 
agers  and  their  press  agents  cannot  be  convinced  that 
real  theatrical  news  is  better  than  blurbing.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  eternal  ego.  They  are  the  proud 
authors  of  the  blurbs.  But  economic  forces,  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  promise  in  time  to 
solve  the  problem. 


RIAL 


Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  herome  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  rymbal.  And 
though  1  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under¬ 
stand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and 
though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  rould  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. — 
('.orinthians,  XIII;  1,  2.  3. 


THEIR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

The  other  evening,  listening  to  a  well-known 
radio  feature  being  broadcast  for  the  first  time 
under  advertising  sponsorship,  we  were  shocked 
by  the  extent  to  which  selling  had  gained  dominance 
over  entertainment  in  the  use  of  the  hour’s  time 
allotment. 

Here  is  a  feature  of  undoubted  merit  as  diversion, 
characterized  by  the  homely  honest  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  West,  and,  in  the  past,  free  of  any  trace  of 
commercial  effort.  Overnight,  so  far  as  the  owners 
of  radio  sets  are  concerned,  the  name  and  the  per- 
.'onnel  of  this  entertainment  are  transferred  to 
sponsors  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  introduction 
of  a  new  product  to  dealers  and  consumers.  There 
was  little  subtlety  in  the  transition,  although  there 
was  evidence  that  the  script  w'riter  had  attempted  to 
achieve  a  not-too-abrupt  introduction  of  a  sales 
presentation. 

Fully  .30  i)er  cent  of  the  time  was  devotitl  to  an 
unconvincing  description  of  a  grocery  store  fiemon- 
.stration  of  the  new  product,  and,  we  are  .sure,  if 
the  hour  had  not  been  late  Sunday  night,  there 
would  have  been  a  grand  twisting  of  dials  to  spots 
where  salesmen,  as  such,  were  not  doing  their  stuff. 

That  neither  radio  nor  any  other  advertising  can 
do  the  entire  distribution  job  for  the  manufacturer 
is  a  truth  that  takes  hold  slowly.  The  effort  to  load 
on  radio  time  the  job  that. ought  to  be  done  in  part 
by  publications  and  in  part  by  personal  selling  is  ill 
advised.  Indeed,  it  is  the  failure  of  such  overload¬ 
ing  exploits  that  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
current  glib  chatter  concerning  the  decreasing  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  as  a  sales  aid. 


Inland  Printer  tells  us  that  among  the  daily 
nezvspapers  in  the  United  States  tivelve  nante- 
7cords  are  used  for  1,368  netvspapers,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  News,  298;  Times,  191;  Journal,  155: 
Herald,  142;  Tribune,  108;  Reeord,  80;  Repub¬ 
lican,  79;  Press,  70:  Star,  67;  Gazette,  67; 
Democrat,  59;  Sun,  52. 


RESULT:  222  to  1 

WE  note  an  experiment  in  advertising  conducted 
by  Roger  \\\  Babson,  the  business  statistician 
and  forecaster.  He  purchased  for  $3,000  space 
in  newspapers  of  five  cities  to  sell  the  Babson  Statis¬ 
tical  Service  and  then  he  spent  the  same  amount, 
$3,000,  for  radio  broadcasting,  to  advertise  the  .same 
product.  Here  are  the  results:  From  his  newspaper 
advertising  he  received  4,000  inquiries,  costing  him 
75  cents  each.  From  his  radio  advertising  he  received 
a  total  of  16  inquiries  and  two  orders.  These  cost  him 
at  the  rate  of  $166.66  each. 

In  his  newspaper  advertising  he  told  his  story 
briefly  and  interestingly.  In  his  radio  advertising  he 
hired  a  w’ell-known  orchestra  to  play  for  25  minutes 
on  a  network,  followed  by  a  five-minute  talk  on  the 
Babson  service. 

The  result  will  surprise  no  experienced  advertising 
man,  but  to  have  the  exact  figures  from  a  recognized 
business  statistician  is  interesting  and  imi)ortant. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Col,  Lindbergh  has  devel¬ 
oped  no  intimate  friendship  rdth  an  editor  or 
reporter  toho  could  so  easily  tell  him  hoic  to 
meet  his  public  press  responsibilities  with  grace, 
rather  than  atfktvard  stumbling,  unjust  to  his 
true  nature. 


DOCTORS’  RACKET? 

AS  the  evidence  grows  it  appears  that  the  hitter 
controversy  which  followed  the  expulsion  of 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt  from  the  Chicago  Med¬ 
ical  Society  is  not  so  much  about  “unethical”  advertis¬ 
ing  as  it  is  a  row  over  sordid  profit.  Advertising  was 
dragged  in  for  the  dust  it  might  kick  up  to  cover 
other  matters  of  really  sinister  import.  Col.  A.  A. 
Sprague,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Public  Health 
Institute,  is  quoted  as  having  said:  “The  methods 
employed  by  the  medical  society  against  Dr.  Schmidt 
and  against  the  Public  Health  Institute  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  methods  of  intimidation  employed  against 
recalcitrant  members  and  non-union-members  of  high- 
class  racketeering  organizations.” 

A  writer  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Sur-ccy 
Graphic  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  “doctors’  racket.” 
Dr.  Schmidt,  one  of  the  best  loved  men  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  physician  of  the  highest  standing,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University  and  of  the  staff  of 
a  half  dozen  hospitals,  friend  of  the  young  physician, 
was  branded  unethical  and  ousted  because  of  an  in¬ 
direct  connection  with  the  institute  which  advertised. 
It  is  a  non-profit-making  corporation,  mind  you,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  lay  board  of  trustees  including  such  men  as 
Marshall  Field  III  and  Harold  F.  McCormick  and  it 
advertised  to  attract  persons  suffering  from  blofKl  dis¬ 
eases  upon  whom  quacks  have  preyed  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  with  results  too  horrible  to  describe 
in  print.  In  the  past  eight  years  the  Institute  has 
given  treatment  for  venereal  disease  to  more  than 
140,000  persons  at  rates  said  to  be  about  one-third 
those  usually  charged  by  private  physicians. 

For  this  splendid  charity  a  great  and  good  man  is 
being  persecuted.  One’s  faith  in  the  organized  med¬ 
ical  fraternity  sometimes  wavers.  Chicago  newspapers, 
notably  The  Tribune,  have  handled  the  situation  with¬ 
out  gloves.  Chicago  people  are  indignant.  Every 
American  newspaper  man  should  study  the  matter 
closely  for  it  is  by  no  means  local  to  Chicago.  As 
the  writer  in  The  Survey  Graphic  remarks,  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  campaign  by  so-called  ethical 
doctors  against  all  clinic  organizations  not  directly 
owned  or  controlled  by  medical  groups. 

When  Dr.  Schmidt  was  made  to  face  his  accusers 
he  said :  “We  must  keep  on  trying  to  help  the  medical 
man’s  lot.  Rut  we  must  not  buy  him  prosperity  at 
the  cost  of  the  sick.  If  we  organize  to  bring  the  cost 
of  hospital,  laboratory  and  medical  care  within  the 
purse  of  all  that  great  majority  of  our  people  known 
as  the  middle  classes  you  will  see  that  all  reputable, 
capable  physicians  will  prosper  greatly.” 

That  is  the  issue — the  doctor’s  precious  profit  from 
his  profession.  .Advertising  was  dragged  in  for  hypo¬ 
critical  abuse.  But  the  more  we  see  of  the  medical 
situation  the  more  convinced  we  are  that  what  it  needs 
is  a  good  wholesome  dose  of  display  advertising. 
What  it  assuredly  does  not  need  is  a  “press  agent” 
though  he  may  travel  in  the  uniform  of  a  “counsellor.” 

Many  unll  regret  the  suspension  of  The  Dial, 
after  50  years  of  publication  in  the  world  of 
letters.  It  fails  because  our  sympathies  7vcre 
not  strong  enough  to  induce  us  to  support  it 
tidth  dollars. 

A  GOOD  POLICY 

SPEAKING,  of  the  news  policy  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  recently,  Horace  E.  Thomas, 
its  executive  editor,  said :  “The  Oregonian 
prints  everything  that  is  considered  news.  It  docs 
not  play  favorites.  It  believes  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  the  facts  at  all  times.  It  subscribes  to  a 
code  of  journalistic  ethics  in  which  there  are  no  class 
distinctions  and  no  suppressions,  except  in  police 
cases  that  affect  minors.  Our  position  is  that  public 
policy  justifies  the  omission  of  names  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  There  is  an  effort  to  humanize  the 
news  and  to  make  words  in  cold  type  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  to  the  mind  without  getting  into  the 
.sob-sister  school  of  sentimentality.” 

There  in  brief  is  a  news  platform  for  any  gc'cd 
newspaper. 


“On  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day,  how  mnny 
columns  of  copy  should  a  copyreader  read?" 
asks  an  editor.  Our  ^iew  is  that  only  quabty, 
not  quantity,  is  the  measure  of  this  service. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


WILLIAM  T.  DEWART,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  with  Mrs. 
Dewart  and  their  daughter  sailed  for 
Europe  May  31  on  the  lie  de  France. 

Col.  R.  R-  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  expounded  his  the¬ 
ory  of  newspaper  ethics  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Northwestern  Commerce,  student 
[laper  of  Northwestern  University. 

F.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Dost,  and  Bolney  T.  Hoggatt, 
editor  of  the  Great  Divide  section,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  El  Reno,  Okla., 
and  Oklahoma  City  where  they  visited 
friends  with  whom  they  pioneered  in 
Indian  territory  days. 

Louis  1.  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Norfolk  Protestant  hospital,  and 
Douglas  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  has  been  added  to  the  hospital 
lioard  of  directors. 

John  Sorrells,  editor  of  Tort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  recently  spent  a  short 
vacation  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  I.aws  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  at  the  Rhole  Island  State  College  on 
June  10. 

W.  H.  Gallup,  pioneer  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  newspaper  editor,  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  his  80th  birthday  anniver.sary.  He 
acquired  the  Marshalltown  Times  in 
1861,  selling  it  three  years  later  when 
he  cstabli.shed  the  Boone  Index  and 
later  the  Nevada  Representative,  Perry 
Chief  and  finally  the  Boone  News-Re¬ 
publican.  which  he  edited  until  his  re¬ 
tirement. 

\\’.  H.  (Bowles,  publisher  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

C.  E.  F'aulk,  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(I^.)  News-Star,  spent  several  days  in 
New  York  this  week. 

R.  J.  Cromie,  publi.sher  of  the  J  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  Homeric,  May  22,  from  a 
cruise  around  the  world.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  Mr.  Cromie  .stated  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  feature  of  the  trip  was  his 
visit  to  China. 

Edward  M.  Perkins,  editor  of  the 
I-e  Roy  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  advertising  and 
publicity  committee  of  the  LeRoy  Busi¬ 
ness  Association. 

Sidney  B.  Whipple,  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  has 
joined  the  Denver  Post  as  special 
writer.  Whipple  formerly  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Denver  Express, 
defunct  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Richard  Flynn,  former  feature  writer 
for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News, 
is  now  publisher  of  the  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Times. 

Dr.  Marcel  Knccht,  general  secretary 
of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  sailed  from  New 
York  May  31  on  the  He  de  France. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican,  vis¬ 
ited  in  New  York  and  Washington  this 
week. 

Svend  Aage  Lund,  night  editor  of 
Berlingske  Tidende,  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  is  now  visiting  American  cities, 
railing  upon  leading  newspapers  to  learn 
details  of  American  news-gathering  and 
publication  methods. 

Benjamin  K.  Focht,  editor  and  owner 
nf  the  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  News  for  nearly 
50  years,  was  appointed  deputy  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Focht  has  served  as  a  member  of 
State  Legislature  and  was  a  member 
Congress  from  1907  to  1913  and  from 
1915  to  1921. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

C.  Shepherd,  managing  editor  of  the 
*  Denver  Post,  was  a  guest  at  the 
dedication^  of  the  Burlington  railroad's 
new  terminal  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

John  D.  Wells,  for  many  years  man- 
aRing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
tv'ess,  and  more  recently  with  the  .Stiver- 


\ 


tising  Industries,  Inc.,  in  that  city,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  in  the  Buffalo  General  hospital. 

L.  D.  Boorman,  for  nine  years  editor 
of  the  Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  on  June  15  will  assume 
charge  of  the  Lemmon  (S.  D.)  Leader. 

J.  S.  VVoodson,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  gave  gradua¬ 
tion  addresses  last  week  at  Kingsley  and 
.Aplington,  Iowa,  high  schools.  He  spoke 
upon  ‘‘The  Younger  Generation — Its  op¬ 
portunities  and  Responsibilities.” 

Robert  C.  Anderson  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  staff  is  spending  a  vacation  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Barnet  Nover,  author  of  the  column, 
‘‘The  Background  of  Events,”  in  the 
Buffalo  F.vening  Neivs,  has  arrived  in 
Japan  to  study  conditions  there.  He  also 
will  visit  China  and  Manchuria. 

Albert  F.  Philips,  78-year-old  state 
capital  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Utah  State  Historical  Society. 

Joseph  L.  Cullen,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-Neivs,  is 
now  on  the  .staff  of  the  Bo.don  Post. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Osman  W.  Brown, 
telegraph  editor. 

Wilbert  E.  Longfellow,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  now  assistant 
national  director  for  first  aid  and  life 
saving  of  the  .American  Red  Cross,  has 
been  awarded  the  silver  buffalo  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  .America  for  ‘‘distinguished 
service  to  boyhood". 

Daniel  Rochford,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  has  returned  from 
a  two  months  tour  of  European  airports 
and  airways.  _R.  Anthony  Pollet,  who 
wrote  the  aviation  page  while  Rochford 
was  away  will  now  resume  his  full  duties 
as  traffic  manager  of  the  Colonial  Air 
Transportation  Corp.  at  Boston. 

Fredrik  Kosslow,  picture  page  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  devoting 
a  two  weeks  vacation  to  visiting  old 
friends  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he 
formerly  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch. 

John  W.  I^ve,  industrial  editor  of  the 
Clez’eland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  has  the 
leading  article  in  the  Notion's  Bu.dness 
for  May  25.  It  is  entitled  ‘‘A  Clearing 
House  of  Experience”  and  is  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  reporter  looking  on  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington. 

William  J.  Hooper  of  Revere,  Mass., 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript  at  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  was  elected  to  the  honorary 
body  of  that  college  last  week. 

Max  Hahn,  reporter  on  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  who  underwent  a  series 
of  operations  during  January,  has  left 
to  spend  the  summer  recu[>erating  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Jack  W.  Hawkins,  for  the  past  two 
years  assistant  editor  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Az’olanche  and  Journal,  has 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WILLIAM  ALCOTT,  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  who  recently 
was  elected  president  of  the  Special 
Libraries  .Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been 
in  the  newspaper 
business  most  of 
his  life.  He  has 
been  with  the 
Globe  40  years, 
first  as  copy  boy 
and  in  18^  as 
a  district  report¬ 
er.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the 
city  staff,  and  in 

Wu-UAM  Alcott  made 

night  city  editor, 

in  which  position  he  served  16  years. 

He  was  appointed  librarian  in  1922 
when  the  Globe’s  library  was  reorganized. 
He  attended  the  first  conference  of 
newspaper  librarians  held,  which  was 
called  by  Joseph  I'.  Kwapil,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  J^edger,  in  1923,  and  was 
active  in  forming  the  newspaper  group  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  in 
1924.  The  following  year  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  group. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association  of 
Boston  elected  him  president  in  1925-2(>. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  national  organization,  and 
on  several  of  its  important  committees. 

Mr.  .Alcott  holds  membership  in 
the  American  Library  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club,  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
and  for  nearly  20  years  has  been  a  trus¬ 
tee  in  the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  and  has  edited  its  publications 
for  most  of  that  time. 


heen  appointed  editor  of  the  Roswell 
(N.M.)  Dispatch.  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
formerly  news  editor  on  the  Waco 
Times-Hcrald  and  was  on  the  sport 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1926. 

George  St.  Cyr  has  been  made  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Daily-Recorder. 

Donna  Risher,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  Seattle  papers,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Denver  Post. 

Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  addressed  members  of  the  Free 
I^nce  Guild  of  Artists  at  a  recent  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Elmer  Rice,  author  of  “Street  Scene,” 
prize  winning  Pulitzer  play  for  1929,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism  alumni  din¬ 
ner,  held  at  the  Columbia  Men’s  F'aculty 
Club  recently.  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe, 
director  of  the  school,  was  the  toast¬ 
master  of  the  evening. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


He*s  a  Hit 

DOCTORS.  ROCKWELL 

( Quack^  Quack,  Quack ) 


known  for  many  years  by  theatre  audienees  as  the  funniest  man  in  the 
world,  Dortor  Rockwell  has  succeeded  in  putting  the  same  infectious 
humor  onto  paper.  His  weekly  laugh-getting  articles  have  already  been 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  leading  editors  as  the  sort  of  humorous  feature 
they  have  been  looking  for.  The  copy  is  a  short  Sunday  feature  with 
decorative  art.  Now  is  the  time  to  sign  up  for  your  territory  before 
someone  else  does. 


Here  are  some  of  the  papers  using  DOCTOR  ROCKWELL  (Quack, 
Quack,  Quack): 


RoNton  Globe 
Atlanta  Journal 
■..oulftvHle  C'oiirler  Journal 
NaRhvHle  lianner 
Detroit  If'ree  PreHH 
ItiifTalo  Newfi 
('hattunooRa  News 


BirmfnRham  News 
Dayton  News 
(ievelaoil  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
YounRstown  Vindicator 
l*rovidenc*e  Journal 
^^yraciise  i*ost  Standard,  etc. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Cbarlw  V.  McAdaii 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Vice-President 


Introducing 


Raquel, 

j  the  faM'inating  heroine  of 

MISS 

HARD- 

BOILED 

A  Flashing  Serial  —  Ac¬ 
tion  —  Love  —  Suspense 

By 

JANE  DIXON 

The  Story  of  a  Fiery  Beauty  of 
the  Arizona  Desert  in  New 
York,  Deauville  and 
Paris 

DAILY 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

by 

Armstrong  Sperry 

NINE 

EXCEPTIONAL 
PROMOTION  MATS 

One  Full-Page 
One  Half-Page 
One  Onsrter-Page 
Six  One-Col.  Panels 

Copy  served  in  mimeograph  form 
with  daily  synopses  of  preceding 
chapters. 

Release 
JUNE  24 

W  ire  Plow,  Collect,  for  Terms 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  EUcr,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
Genera)  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TItlea  ReginKred  in  the  Upitcd  8ute>  Patent  Office 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOLUNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INC^  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  BroadKay — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
■  EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL  ' 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  E’.  Roehe,  Associate 
Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand.  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins.  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons.  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  OflBce :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  W  estern  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  BidwelL  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January.  ^ 

“A.  N.  P.  A.'”  seiVice  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  <13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  tvpe  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  maiL  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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i  tribution 
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Dec.  31,  1925 
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Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

!  6,488 

PERSONALS 


{Continued  from  page  37) 


J.  H.  Shinn  has  succeeded  Ralph 
Salazar  as  city  editor  of  the  IVatson- 
znlle  (Cal.)  Evening  Fajaronia.  Sala¬ 
zar  has  gone  to  New  York  to  enter 
Columbia  University. 

Le  Roy  Wood,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  inspected  the  Cheyenne- 
Pueblo  division  of  Western  Air  Ex¬ 
press  recently.  He  was  flown  by  Capt. 
Lewis  W.  Gross,  division  superintendent. 

Braden  Finch,  assistant  automobile 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  and 
Evening  Appeal,  has  resigned  and  is 
going  to  San  Francisco.  He  will  lie 
succeeded  temporarily  by  Billy  Sisson, 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal  reporter. 

Maurice  T.  Andrews  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  night  editor  of  the  Elisabeth 
(N.  J.)  Titties  to  join  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 

Mark  Nevils  has  resigned  from  the 
news  -Staff  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
and  joined  the  publicity  department  of 
the  Thompson  Aeronautical  corpora¬ 
tion,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Miss  Barbara  Hawley,  feature  writer 
for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Herald-Dispatch,  is 
taking  up  aviation  and  will  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  her  experiences  in 
learning  to  fly  an  airplane. 

Stanley  Ziolkowski,  reporter  on  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  trip  to  Chicago,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  Windsor,  Canada. 

C.  E.  .Ashbrook  of  Ashley,  O.,  who 
has  worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton  and 
other  cities,  has  been  appointed  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  agriculture  for 
Ohio  and  will  have  charge  of  the  State 
Fair  this  year.  For  a  while  he  was 
cartoonist  on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal. 

Robert  Garland,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  New  York  Telegram,  spent  a  week 
in  Boston  recently. 

W.  H.  Mylander,  rewrite  on  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  k  acting  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  during  the  absence  of 
I'rban  T.  Murphy,  who  is  traveling  in 
Europe. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

R.A.  HUBER,  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  making  a  tour  of 
southern  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
He  visited  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  last 
week,  going  from  there  to  Houston  and 
I'orth  Worth. 

James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  J.ake  City  Deseret 
Xeu's,  has  returned  to  his  desk  following 
a  tour  of  the  west  with  the  members 
of  the  .American  Farm  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

William  Ramsell,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  sales  manager  and 
educational  director  of  the  J.  T.  Dahl- 
strom  -Agency,  Inc.,  Waterloo,  a  life  in¬ 
surance  organization. 

Jerry  F.  Burton  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  display  department  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Post,  has  joined  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  as  advertising 
solicitor.  Burton  at  Terre  Haute  was 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Spectator,  weekly 
market  organ.  He  formerly  was  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gasette. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Edward  T.  canning  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  News  to  Miss  Margaret  T. 
Boyle  of  South  Attlelwro,  Mass.,  at 
South  Attleboro  recently. 

Miss  Gladys  V.  McGrath,  ship  news 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  I^edger-Dispatch  and  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Graphic,  to  Edward  G. 
Maxwell,  financial  editor  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  May  25,  at  Norfolk. 

Albert  Reed  Williamson,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph  until  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  joined  staff  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  company  in  Chicago,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Dunlap,  Bloomington.  May  19 
in  Bloomington. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

LLINOIS  Newspaper  Composing 

Room  Executives  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
W’olford,  Danville,  June  23.  A  short 
business  session  will  be  held  at  10 
o’clock,  followed  by  a  smoker  and  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  executives’  problems. 
Superintendent  John  Cope  and  Machinist 
Virgil  Elasterday  of  the  Danville  Com- 
mcrcial-N cws  staff,  are  in  charge  of  the 
general  reception  and  will  have  promi¬ 
nent  parts  in  the  program.  John  H. 
Harrison  and  W.  J.  Parrett,  publishers 
of  the  Commercial-News,  will  be  speak¬ 
ers  and  Leon  Link,  of  the  Iowa  state 
organization,  will  also  appear  on  the 
program. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Advertising 
Club  last  week  elected  Jean  Carroll 
president :  Frank  Carroll,  vice-president ; 
\\'illiam  Templeman,  secretary-treasurer; 
James  Camp,  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee:  Henry  Kroeger,  vigilance; 
and  John  Williamson,  membership  com¬ 
mittee. 

William  J.  Kelly,  sports  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Buffalo  and  Western 
New  York  New’spaper  Men’s  Golf 
Association  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  last 
week.  Rob  Stedler  was  elected  first 
vice-president:  Elddie  Tranter,  .second 
vice-president :  Charles  McChesney, 
treasurer;  Jack  I-aing,  secretary,  and 
Harry  A'orke,  handicapper.  Several  fine 
trophies  were  pledged  for  this  year’s 
tournaments  of  the  association. 

The  newly  organized  Border  Prf-ss 
Association  will  hold  their  first  annual 
summer  outing  at  Pither’s  Point,  Fort 
Frances,  Ont.,  July  27.  Governor  Theo¬ 
dore  Oiristianson  of  Minnesota,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  W.  I.  Nolan  and  editors  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  border  provinces 
of  Canada  will  attend. 

Twenty-one  editors  and  publishers  of 
country  newspapers  from  six  counties, 
composing  group  one  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  .Association,  met  in  Park 
Rapids.  Minn.,  May  25.  J.  D.  Haradon, 
Park  Rapids,  was  toastmaster  at  a 
luncheon.  Mayor  Henry  Dekner  gave 
an  address  of  welcome  and  H.  W.  Sims 
of  Staples,  retiring  president  of  the 
group,  responded. 

Harry  P.  Simpson,  former  editor  of 
.the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and  now 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
LAiited  Light  &  Power  Company,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Davf.nport 
(la.)  Ad  Club.  Richard  Petersberger, 
Bawden  Bros.,  was  named  vice-president, 
and  Frank  Gadient,  Guaranty  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  new  officers  assume  their  duties 
July  1. 

Harold  P.  Burns  of  Boston  University 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Eastern 
I  ntf;rcollf.giate  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  convention  held  May 
18  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Jones  of  Colgate  University  was 
elected  vice-president,  with  John  R. 
Starkey  of  Boston  University  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  convention  next  year 
will  be  held  at  Boston  University.  The 
Penn  State  Collegian  was  voted  the  best 
college  newspaper  with  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  second  best.  Brown  University  third 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
fourth. 

Buffai/)  Leagi'e  of  Adn’ertising  Wo¬ 
men  has  elected  these  officers :  Presi¬ 
dent,  leanette  Eichel ;  vice-president, 
Katherine  Webb;  treasurer,  Clara  Petz- 
ing;  recording  secretary,  Lucile  Schoop; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mildred 
McNamara. 

At  a  meeting  following  its  annual  golf 
party,  held  May  22,  the  Minneapolis 
.Advertising  Club  elected  Ward  H. 
Olmstead,  of  the  Olmstead-Hughit  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  president,  and  Percy 
Hopkins  of  the  Weston  Engraving  Co. 
vice-president. 

W.  A.  Whitcomb  of  the  Bo.tton 
(Mass.)  Globe  lead  the  field  in  the  golf 
tournament  held  by  the  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Golf  Association  of  Boston  last 
week.  Other  winners  were  J.  E.  Lowery 
of  the  Post,  Hugh  Wood  of  the  Traveler 
and  E.  T.  Stuart  of  the  Post. 

George  Hartman,  Chicago  advertising 
man,  again  finished  at  the  top  of  the  list 


in  the  first  of  the  Western  Advertising 
(Golfers’  Association  tournaments  of 
the  season  last  week.  He  scored  39-40-^ 
for  a  total  of  119  and  low  gross,  for  the 
27  hole  event. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

lU/flLTON  GARGES,  executive  assist- 
ant  of  the  Associated  Press,  spoke 
at  the  luncheon  given  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Associated  Press  at  the  Shuttle  Meadow 
Club,  New  Britain,  May  27. 

Michael  F.  Dacey,  Rocky  Mountain 
division  manager  of  International  News 
Service  with  headquarters  in  Denver,  has 
just  completed  a  swing  through  Utah, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Thomas  H.  Walker,  division  news 
editor  of  United  Press  at  Denver,  visited 
U.  P.  clients  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  this  week. 

(jeorge  T.  McConville  of  the  St.  Paul 
Associated  Press  bureau  addressed  a 
class  in  reporting  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  May  17. 

Flarold  Young,  until  recently  a  .Sait 
Antonia  Light  reporter,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Kansas 
City. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

'T’HE  Morrilton  (Ark.)  Unit,  J.  F.  T. 

Mostert,  publisher,  recently  moved 
into  a  new  location,  the  building  for¬ 
merly  occupied  having  been  purchased  by 
(Turtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher  of  the  Mor¬ 
rilton  Demacrat. 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  a 
new  building  for  the  Visalia  (Cal.) 
Times-Delta,  which  grew  from  a  con¬ 
solidation  a  year  ago  of  two  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  oldest  newspapers.  The  new 
structure  will  be  ready  Aug.  1.  A  twen¬ 
ty-page  press  and  other  equipment  have 
been  ordered. 

Kinney  &  Son,  publishers  of  the 
Alexandria  (Minn.)  Citisen-Ncws,  a 
weekly,  have  purchased  a  two-story 
brick  home  for  their  paper,  and  the  plant 
has  been  removed  to  the  new  quarters. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

rjOPLAR  BLUFF  (Mo.)  American 
-T  Republic,  progress  edition,  54  pages. 
May  15.  The  special  edition  appeared 
simultaneously  with  the  dedication  of  a 
new  court  house.  J.  H.  Wolpers  is 
manager  and  editor  of  the  paper. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Recorder, 
Greenfield  Progress  Exposition  edition; 
three  sections,  18  pages.  May  22.  .Also 
four  page  extra  edition  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion,  May  23d. 


SUSPENSIONS 

DRICE  County  News,  published  in 
Prentice,  Wis.,  by  Lyle  N.  Peavey, 
son  of  Rep.  H.  H.  Peavey,  has  suspended 
publication. 


FLASHES 


The  Colonel  and  his  bride  put  one 
over  on  the  camera  men,  and  if  all 
the  film  the  news  reels  won’t  show  of 
the  wedding  could  be  put  end  to  end 
it  would  reach  from  Cos  Cob,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  er,  well,  approximately  to  August 
23;  1956. — H.  I.  Phillips,  Nezv  York  Sun. 


A  congressman  says  the  present  session 
is  likely  to  last  all  summer.  Great  news 
for  the  paragraphers  and  vaudeville 
actors. — Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Certain  cigarettes  may  be  soothing  to 
the  throat,  but  the  testimonials  give  us 
a  pain  in  the  neck.— Castlct on  (N.Y.) 
Independent. 


It  is  not  fair  to  charge  the  press  with 
sensationalism  when  there  is  a  headliner 
who  w'rites,  “Man  With  Ten  Wives  May 
Be  Insane.” — /.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  stock 
market  could  learn  something  from  these 
aviators  who  go  up  and  stay  up  for  a 
week. — Rus.iell  Crouse,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


An  Achievement  Record 

464 

new  Hoe  16-Page  News¬ 
paper  Press  Units  have 
been  sold  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  ...  A 
record  that  speaks  for 
itself. 
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McFarland  leaves  hearst 


Chicago  Herald  Ad  Director  Buy* 
Controlling  Interest  in  Agency 

Hays  McFarland,  for  the  last  four 
years  with  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
flxamincr  as  advertising  director  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  has  left  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  and  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  Low,  Graham  &  Wallis,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  at  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  Mr.  McFarland  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  George  Wallis  be¬ 
comes  vice-president  and  Faye  Millard, 
formerly  associated  with  Mr.  McFarland 
at  the  Herald  and  Examiner,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Graham  resigned  from 
the  organization  some  time  ago  to  become 
sales  manager  of  the  Relay  Truck  com¬ 
pany  of  Lima.  O. 

Before  joining  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  Mr.  McFarland  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  advertising  agency  of  Black¬ 
ett,  Sample  &  McFarland,  which  later 
became  Blackett  and  Sample  and  now  is 
known  as  Blackett-Sample- Hummert. 
Before  entering  the  agency  field  he  was 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising  for  the 
Alemite  corporation.  His  successor  on 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  has  not  yet 
l>ecn  named. 


TO  PLACE  UTILITY  ADS 


Milli*  Agency  Handies  Big  Program 
for  September  Drive 

A  nation-wide  advertising  campaign 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  under  the  sponsorship  of  national 
trade  associations  in  the  refrigeration, 
electric  and  gas  utility,  ice,  perishable 
food  and  related  industries,  and  public 
health  agencies.  The  preliminary  bud¬ 
get  for  the  national  activities  of  the 
crusade  has  been  set  at  $2(X),0<X).  and 
$800,000  is  expected  to  be  invested  in 
newspaper,  billfniard  and  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  a:id  other  promotion  by  local 
organizations  and  industrial  groups  co¬ 
operating. 

The  National  Forni  Preservation  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  charge  of  the  program,  has  re¬ 
tained  the  Minis  .\dvertising  Company, 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  as  advertising 
counsel. 

The  president  of  the  National  Council 
is  Matthew  S.  Sloan,  of  New  York, 
president-elect  oi  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association.  Local  councils  will 
l)e  set  up  all  over  the  country  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  organization. 


NAMED  MILLER  EXECUTIVE 


J.  K.  Brenton  Made  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Succeeding  H.  R.  Baker 

J.  K.  Brenton  was  this  week  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Miller 
Rubl)er  Company  to  succeed  H.  R. 
Baker  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
vice  president  of  the  Gardner  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  Mr.  Brenton  has  been  with 
Miller  for  four  years,  practically  all  of 
that  time,  as  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

For  the  three  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Akron,  he  conducted  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Chicago.  For  a  similar 
period  Mr.  Brenton  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Box  Manufacturers.  He  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Proctor  &  Collier  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency  in  Cincinnati. 


Head*  Sloane  Retail  Adverti*ing 

Denman  B.  Valentine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  manager  for 
W.  &  J.  Sloane.  New  York.  The  re¬ 
tail  magazine  advertising  of  this  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  by  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Company  .Agency  which  has  serv¬ 
iced  the  account  for  more  than  thirty, 
years. 


Named  Miller  Ad  Manager 

L.  C.  Rockhill.  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Miller  Rubber  Company,  .\kron, 
announces  the  appointment  of  J.  K. 
Brenton  as  advertising  manager  of  that 
company.  Mr.  Brenton  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Miller 
Company  for  several  years. 


Fletcher  Named  Ad  Manager 

John  L.  h'lctcher,  former  tri-state  edi¬ 
tor  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  left 
Burton  Vaughan  Advertising  Agency, 
Little  Rock,  and  joined  Arkansas  Natur¬ 
al  Gas  Co.,  as  advertising  manager  and 
director  of  public  relations,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


OPEN  COAST  OFFICES 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives  with  offices  at  360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  will 
soon  oi)en  branch  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  Vincent  U.  Ely, 
formerly  western  manager  of  True  Story 
Magazine  and  before  that  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pepsodent  com¬ 
pany,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  branch 
in  San  Francisco,  and  J.  Edward  Cres¬ 
mer,  formerly  with  the  Dry  Goods  Mer¬ 
chants’  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  will 
head  the  Los  .Angeles  office. 


Join*  G.  Logan  Payne  Company 

G.  E.  McDonald  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Com¬ 
pany.  newspaper  representative.  Mr. 
McDonald  has  many  years  of  experience 
in  both  the  editorial  and  the  business  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers.  E.  E.  Phipps, 
who  has  been  in  the  New  York  office,  is 
t)eing  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office. 


Represent*  Fort  Wayne  Paper 

The  G.  Logan  Payne  company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  at  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representative  of  the 
I'ort  li'ayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 


REPORTER  DROPS  SUIT 

.A  non-suit  was  taken  last  week  by 
Billy  Sisson,  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal,  in  his  $10,000  damage 
suit  against  Will  Gerber,  first  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Shelby  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  suit,  one  of  three,  was  based 
on  alleged  attacks  on  Appeal  reporters 
and  photographers  by  politicians  and  p*!- 
licemen  on  August  1,  1928,  primary  elec¬ 
tion  day. 


STARTS  HOUSE  ORGAN 

To  furnish  advertising  executives  with 
such  pertinent  facts  pertaining  to  the 
Detroit  market,  the  Free  Press  recently 
published  the  first  issue  of  Eight  Col¬ 
umns,  an  eight-page  magazine,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  monthly.  Its  20,000  circulation  is 
confined  to  creators  of  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  who  are  actively  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  Detroit  market. 


AD  TIPS 


Chambers  Ag«ncy,  Inc,,  Carondelet  Htreet, 
Npw  OrhNinK.  IIbr  Henired  uccount  of  tlie 
I-ouUvIUp  &  Nashville  Uailroad. 

Dunham^Letan  Company,  431  North  MleblKaii 
avenue,  t'hi<*a<;o.  Is  issuina  ooniracts  to  a  list 
of  newspnpers  on  the  ('hlcai^o  Great  Western 
Unllway,  i'hIcaKo. 

Dorland  Agency,  Incorporated,  101  Park  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City.  Is  usin^r  a  few  newa- 
papers  advertisinir  “Glory  of  the  Sun’*  Faee 
Powder,  Catle,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Faxon.  Iitc.,  40il  North  Micbi};an  avenue,  Chi- 
cii;;o.  Is  iislnx  a  few  newspape^rs,  in  scattered 
territory,  on  the  Ma-Le-Na  Sales  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  a  sunburn  remeily. 

W.  B.  Finney  Company,  McGee-Kirkwood 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Is  issuing  orders  to 
a  list  of  western  newspaixers  on  the  Ennis- 
llanly  Hlackburn  Coffee  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Harvey  Advertising  Company,  Walton  building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Is  issuing  contracts  to  a  list  of 
newspa|»ers,  in  scattered  territory,  on  the  Nu* 
Grape  Company  of  America,  Atlanta. 

Reed  O.  Landis  Company,  26  East  Huron 
street,  ('hicago.  Is  using  a  few  newspapers  on 
the  Ilenning-Wennersteu  Company,  Chicago, 
Malt  Products. 

MatteaonTogarty  A  Jordaji  Company,  307 
North  Micdiigan  avenue,  Chiengo.  Is  now  plac< 
ing  the  Pinks  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  spraying  equipment. 

O’Callaghan  Advertising  Company,  Memphis. 
Teiiti.  Is  issuing  some  small  copy  to  a  small 
list  of  newspa|>ers  on  thf  Dixie  Mfg.  Co.,  Jack- 
son.  Miss.,  auto  accessories. 

Stewart-Taylor  Company,  322  W.  Michigan 
street.  Duluth.  Is  issuing  copy  to  a  small  list 
of  newspa|»ers  on  the  Duluth  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Duluth,  Minnnesota. 

Van  Allen  Company,  t'hicago.  Placing  account 
for  the  Century  Electrotyi>e  Company. 

Tandeihoof  &  Co.,  167  East  Ontario  street. 
Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  accoant  of  the 
Tnite^l  States  Radio  &  Television  Company, 
Chicago. 


BLADE  DINES  CIRCULATORS 


Toledo  Executive*  Speak  to  190 
Department  Employe* 

The  Toledo  (O.)  lilade  was  host  to 
100  employes  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  at  dinner  in  the  Toledo  Yacht  club 
May  22. 

Frank  S.  Newell,  circulation  director, 
was  toastmaster.  Siiort  talks  were  given 
by  Grove  Patterson,  editor;  S.  C.  Speer, 
business  manager;  F.  E.  Cottrell,  vice 
president  and  treasurer ;  W.  Edward 
Myers,  advertising  director,  and  Charles 
R.  Corbin,  managing  editor. 


WaUk  Vi*it*  Auto  Race* 

Christy  Walsh,  president  of  Christy 
Walsh  Syndicate,  visited  Indianapolis 
this  week  to  witness  the  automobile  races 
at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  as  the 
guest  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  racing 
driver. 


A.P.  to  I**ue  New  Serial 

“P'or  the  Love  of  A  Lady,”  a  new 
romantic  novel  by  Jeffrey  Farnol,  will  be 
sent  out  by  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service  to  evening  paper  members,  start¬ 
ing  June  24.  The  novel  will  run  in  43 
installments,  each  one  illustrated  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Cressy. 


Meet  Colonel  Dumm  and 
Colonel  Dummer 

By  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 


Somebody  is  always  trying 
to  find  a  fly  in  the  ointment — 
and  disappointed  if  the  insect 
isn’t  there. 

“I  don’t  understand  this  ad¬ 
ditional  distribution  given  by 
the  Brun.r  Home  News  which 
is  in  excess  of  your  A.  B.  C. 
circulation,”  volunteered  Col¬ 
onel  Dumm  recently. 

‘‘And  what’s  the  idea”  added 
his  friend,  Colonel  Dummer, 
“of  printing  all  those  extra 
copies  every  day?  Why  do  you 
regularly  give  away  so  many 
papers  every  day?  It  doesn’t 
seem  reasonable  to  me.” 

Well,  the  answer  is  that  in 
the  Bronx  the  Home  Nc^vs  is 
doing  a  better  job  than  other 
newspapers  do,  and  knows  that 
it  pays  to  do  so — pays  every- 
Ixxly:  the  advertisers  as  w'ell  as 
the  newspaper  itself. 

“Which  New  York  news¬ 
paper  does  not  print  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  extra  news¬ 
papers  every  day  ?”  I  asked 
Colonel  Dumm. 

“Let  us  say  there  are  six 
thousand  news-stands  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  that  an  average 
of  two  papers  are  left  unsold  on 
each  stand.  There  you  have,  to 
begin,  twelve  thousand  ‘overs’? 

“Would  you  feel  happier,”  I 
inquired  of  Colonel  IJummer, 
“if  you  as  an  advertiser,  know 
that  these  extra  papers  were 
piled  upon  news-stands  doing 
nobody  any  good,  rendering  no 
service  to  you  or  your  business, 
lying  idle,  and  going  back  for 
waste  paper;  or  to  know  that 
every  copy  carrying  your  adver¬ 
tising  was  delivered  by  carrier 
boys  into  a  New  York  City 
home  ? 

“The  Bronx  Home  News,” 
I  told  them,  “has  built  an 
A.  B.  C.  circulation  of  over 
100,000  daily  and  Sunday  by 
sampling  its  own  territory  with 
its  own  product,  week  in  and 
week  out,  year  in  and  y^ar  out, 
and  it  does  this  with  precision 
and  a  larger,  more  complete 
and  better  manner  than  any 
newspaper  I  know  about. 

“It  has  never  offered  its 
readers  a  prize  or  a  premium, 
or  conducted  any  sort  of  fly- 
by-night  contest. 

“To  induce  Bronx  people  to 


become  regular  readers,  the 
Bronx  Home  News  doesn’t  find 
it  necessary  to  give  away  auto¬ 
mobiles  by  the  dozen,  trips  to 
Europe  by  the  score,  baseball 
bats  and  mitts  by  the  thousand, 
or  Beauty  Contest  coupons  by 
the  million. 

“  I  he  Home  News  does  know 
by  an  experience  of  twenty-one 
years  that  the  one  sure  way  to 
sell  any  worth-while  product  is 
to  display  the  goods,  and  to  do 
so  early  and  often  and  with 
regularity. 

“The  manner  in  which  to  dis¬ 
play  a  newspaper  and  to  interest 
prospective  sub.scribers  in  its 
contents  is  to  allow  these  pros¬ 
pective  subscribers  to  read  the 
newspai)er  itself,  thus  to  judge 
its  value  and  importance. 

“Every  day  the  Home  Netvs 
carriers  are  finding  new  read¬ 
ers  for  this  newspaper — not 
merely  subscribers,  but  readers. 

“These  readers  have  come  to 
know  this  newspaper  because 
they  were  served  with  it 
regularly,  found  in  it  the  news 
of  their  community  they  could 
read  nowhere  else  (because  no 
other  newspaper  prints  it),  and 
thus  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  couldn’t  do  without  it. 

“Where  in  Greater  New 
York,”  I  asked  both  Colonel 
Dumm  and  Colonel  Dummer, 
“can  you  find  a  newspaper  which 
you  know  is  read  regularly  by 
over  100,000  families — ^the  same 
identical  families — every  night 
and  Sundays?” 

“And  why  should  you  consider 
it  odd,  and  something  akin  to  a 
fly  in  the  ointment,  if  this  com¬ 
plete  A.  B.  C.  newspaper 
coverage  in  the  Bronx  was 
obtained  and  continually  added 
to  by  the  sampling  by  the  Home 
News  of  its  own  territory?” 

I  have  bright  hopes  that  both 
the  Colonels  see  a  ray  of  light. 

In  fact  I’m  sure  about  it — 
’though  I  may  be  wrong. 

Wool  worth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

Tel. :  Fitz  Roy  0841) 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


In  the  pressrooms 
of  the 

New  York  News, 

ALL  of  the  presses 
are  GOSS  presses: 

60  GOSS  High  Speed 
Low  Construction  units; 

18  Pairs  Folders; 
producing  more  than  a 
million  newspapers  each  day; 
and  on  order  for  their 
new  Manhattan  Plant, 

36  additional  GOSS  Units 
and  10  Pairs  of  Folders. 


T 

iHERE’S  peace  of  mind  in  GOSS  equipped  press¬ 
rooms  and  that  reputation,  also,  has  been  established 
by  the  users  of  GOSS  presses.  Day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  they  turn  out  their  quota  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  on  time,  without  trouble,  without 
delay,  without  worry.  They  are  famous  for  precision 
printing,  but  more  famed  because  of  their  ability  to 
produce  newspapers  from  a  last  minute  dead-line,  on 


time,  unfailingly.  Add  to  such  ability,  low  invest¬ 
ment  cost,  low  operating  cost  and  a  remarkably  low 
depreciation  and  you  have  the  reasons  why  GOSS 
presses  are  preferred  and  famous  the  world  over. 


An  installation  of  8  GOSS  Low  Construction  Units  and  2  Pairs  of  Folders 
prints  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 

GOSS  presses  in  smaller  newspaper  plants  operate  as  faithfully,  as  fast  and 
at  costs  proportionately  as  low  as  those  larger  GOSS  installations.  The 
fame  and  reputation  of  this  company  rests  equally  on  the  performance  and 
economies  of  our  smaller  installations  as  well  as  our  large  installations. 


THE  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  220  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  [OFFICE:  707  CALL  BUILDING 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  /  /  »  LONDON 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


GARRETT  P.  SERVISS, 
AUTHOR,  DIES 


Lecturer  and  Writer  on  Scientific 
Subjects  Was  Former  Editorial 
Writer  and  Nigbt  Editor  of 
N.Y.  Sun  for  8  Years 


Garrett  P.  Serviss,  author,  lecturer 
and  former  editorial  writer  for  the  Nnc 
York  Sun,  and  special  writer  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  died,  May  24,  at 
Knglewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  N.  J., 
of  meningitis  after  an  operation  for 
mastoiditis.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Mr.  Serviss  whose  books  on  scientific 
subjects  are  familiar  to  a  vast  audience 
of  readers,  was  born  March  24,  1851  in 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Cornell  University  and  Col¬ 
umbia  Law  School.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sun  in  1874  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  remained  with  that 
paper  until  1892,  serving  part  of  the 
time  as  night  editor.  For  many  years 
he  gave  lectures  on  astronomy  in  the 
evening  courses  of  New  York  public 
schools.  He  wrote  on  astronomical  sub¬ 
jects  for  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers  more  than  30 
years.  He  joined  these  organizations  in 
1900  and  in  1907  started  writing  daily 
articles  which  he  continued  until  just 
before  his  death. 

At  great  risk  of  his  life  Mr.  Serviss 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn  in  1894. 

Among  the  books  he  has  written  are: 
“Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass 
“The  Conquest  of  Mars,”  “The  Moon 
Metal,”  “Pleasures  of  the  Telescope,” 
“Other  Worlds,”  “The  Moon — a  Popu¬ 
lar  Treatise,”  “Astronomy  with  the 
Naked  Eye,”  “Curiosities  of  the  Sky,” 
“Round  the  Year  with  the  Stars,”  “A 
Columbus  of  Space,”  “Astronomy  in  a 
Nutshell,”  “The  Seccmd  Deluge,”  “Elo¬ 
quence,”  and  “The  Moon  Maiden.” 

Mr.  Serviss  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Henriette  Gos  Le  Blond,  of 
Bourgogne,  France;  a  son,  Edward 
Gatier  Serviss;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cclle  Muso;  three  nieces.  Miss  Eleanore 
Cross,  Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Gutcher,  and 
Mrs.  David  G.  Ackerman;  and  a  nephew. 
Garret  Pt.  S.  Cross. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Authors’ 
Club,  Cornell  University  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  University  Club  of 
RrfK>klyn. 


CHARLES  I.  WILLEY 

Charles  I.  Willey,  for  many  years 
day  foreman  of  the  New  York  Times 
composing  room,  until  his  retirement  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  died  in  Seton  Hos¬ 
pital.  New  York,  May  26.  He  was  70 
years  old.  Mr.  Willey  learned  the 
printing  trade  while  traveling  with  a 
wagon  show  in  his  boyhood.  He  spent 
several  years  as  a  circus  performer 
before  finally  adopting  printing  for  his 
trade.  Subsequently  he  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Washington 
and  New  York.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 


SPORT  WRITER  KILLED 

Vic  Sweeney,  sport  writer  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  was  killed  and 
two  other  persons  in  the  same  automo¬ 
bile  were  seriously  injured  in  a  grade 
crossing  accident  at  Forks,  N.  Y.,  May 
26.  The  car  was  completely  demolished 
when  it  was  struck  by  a  fast  New  York- 
Central  freight  train. 


d^bttuarp 


Frank  fisher  PRESCOTT,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Weymouth  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  died  May  22  at  his  home  in  Wal- 
laston.  Mass.  Mr.  Prescott  was  the  son 
of  the  late  George  W.  Prescott,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  from  1869  until  his  death  se-veral 
years  ago.  When  the  Patriot  decided  to 
issue  a  daily  paper  in  1869,  it  was  called 
the  Quincy  Daily  Ledger  and  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  was  made  the  city  editor.  In  1916 


he  bought  the  Weymouth  Gazette  which 
he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Walter  Crane  Emerson,  66,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler,  orator  and  author, 
died  at  his  summer  home  at  Squirrel 
Island,  near  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  In 
late  years  he  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  yachting  and  has  reported  many  races 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Benjamin  F.  Blaylock,  77,  for 
nearly  40  years  a  news  writer  of  North 
Ogden,  Utah,  as  correspondent  for  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner  and  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  died  recently. 

Alva  Dunlap,  58,  former  Chic^o 
newspaper  man  and  a  lyric  and  fiction 
writer,  died  last  week  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Walter  K.  Addis,  69,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republican,  died  May  24  in  his  home  in 
Decatur  after  a  long  illness. 

William  E.  Tower,  69,  foreman  of 
the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Herald,  for  the  pa.st 
25  years,  died  in  that  city  following  an 
illness  of  five  weeks. 

Parker  R.  Anderson,  51,  of  Orange, 
Va.,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  board¬ 
ing  house  at  Warrenton,  Va.,  May  21. 
He  had  been  in  Warrenton  for  several 
months  conducting  a  circulation  contest 
for  a  Warrenton  newspaper.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  was  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  and 
was  employed  on  the  staff  of  Washington 
newspapers.  He  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News. 

W.  T.  Boyes,  63,  member  of  the  col¬ 
lectors’  staff  of  the  Salt  Ixike  City 
Tribune  for  the  past  18  years,  dropped 
dead  in  the  street  last  week. 

Alexander  J.  Milli-:r,  46,  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  Chillicothe 
(O.)  News-Advertiser,  died  May  26. 
He  learned  his  trade  on  the  Scioto 
Gazette  at  Chillicothe  and  had  worked 
on  papers  in  Circleville  and  Portsmouth. 

Gideon  M.  Tucker,  father  of  John  L. 
Tucker,  Chicago  newspaper  man.  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Steep  Falls,  Me. 
He  had  passed  his  100th  birthday  a  few 
days  before. 

Albert  J.  Petfjis,  .'i7,  one  of  the 
founders  and  business  manager  of  the 
Sandusky  (O.)  Star-Journal,  died  May 
25  in  a  hospital,  in  Sandusky,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  two  weeks.  He 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  business  35 
years.  He  was  previously  engaged  in 
music  publishing  with  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Peters,  of  New  York. 

William  O’Brien,  60,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eden  Valley  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Eden  Valley,  postmaster,  died 
at  his  home  May  24.  Mr.  O’Brien,  a 
graduate  of  Notre  Dame,  started  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Journal,  a  weekly,  in  1892. 

Charles  Brant,  assistant  foreman  of 
the  New  York  Times  press  room,  died 
May  23,  at  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  New 
York,  after  an  operation.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Times  21  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 


^^leveland  Plain  Dealer 

CU^,Unel,  SmU0mmm 

Over  sixty  of  America’s 
great  nationally  operating 
organizations  sell  a  large 
territory  from  Cleve¬ 
land —  and  all  reach  the 
buyers  of  Northern 
Ohio  through  the  Plain 
Dealer  —  Cleveland’s 
Master  Salesman. 


MR.  TOWNE’S  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  possibility  that  readers  of 
the  article  entitled  “P.^RKER  PRE¬ 
SCRIBES  ‘NEWS’  FOR  UTILI” 
TIES”  which  appeared  in  your  April 
issue  may  believe  that  Willis  J.  Abbot, 
represented  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  short  time  ago,  he  proposed  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  control  of 
newspapers  by  the  International  Paper 
&  Power  Company.  Therefore,  I  am 
writing  to  say  that  Mr.  Abbot  spoke 
only  for  himself  on  this  occasion  and 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
-American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  without  having  consulted  the 
board  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor’s  editorial 
policy.  The  board  has  taken  no  posi¬ 
tion  with  regar<l  to  the  subject  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orwell  Bradley  Towne, 
Committee  on  Publication. 
May  25,  1929. 


LIKED  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  sending  me  the  extra 
copies  of  the  color  supplement  of  the 
.April  20  issue,  and  will  you  also  please 
convey  to  your  editorial  department  my 
congratulations  on  the  splendid  way  both 
the  Washington  and  the  New  York  con¬ 
ventions  were  covered.  As  I  said  in  a 
previous  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  newspaper  profession  and  business 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
high  type  of  publication  which  looks 
after  their  interests. 

M.  V.  Atwood, 

.Associate  Editor,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


“WONDERFUL  ACCOMPLISHMENT’ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  issue 
of  .April  20.  I  wish  particularly  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  series  of  pictures, 
in  colors,  of  old  time  editors,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  accomplishment  on 
your  part.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  series  of  pictures,  appropriately 
framed,  will  adorn  a  very  great  number 
of  the  newspaper  sanctums  of  the  country 
for  many  years  to  come.  Such  a  splen¬ 
did  number  is  the  finest  possible  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  whole  newspaper  trade. 

M.  C.  Moore, 
Beverly  Hills,  (Talif. 


“WELL  DONE” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  me  your  color-gravure  supple¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  well 
done. 

Ralph  Pulitzer. 


POWELL  RETIRES 

Edward  L.  Powell,  who  retired  from 
active  service  with  Associated  Press 
about  18  months  ago  but  emerged  from 
retirement  last  year  to  work  in  the 
Nicaragua  bureau,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  to  resume  his  retire¬ 
ment.  He  will  go  to  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  shortly.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  A.  P.  more  than  30 
years. 

LONDON  PAPER  AIDS  RETAILERS 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  in  May 
started  publication  of  a  monthly  journal 
for  retailers  called  the  Retailer’s  Chronicle, 
a  unique  departure  for  a  British  news¬ 
paper.  The  aim  of  the  publication  is  to 
improve  salesmanship  methods  and  to  act 
as  a  forum  between  manufacturer  and 
retailer.  The  initial  issue  contained 
eight  magazine-size  pages. 


There’s  Nothing  Tricky 
in  Wood  Conditioned  Dry  Mats 

The  ease  and  simplicity  in  using 
Wood  conditioned  dry  mats  has 
surprised  many  publishers.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  appearance  of  their 
pages  hats  turned  that  surprise  into 
lasting  satisfaction. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STILLWATER.  N.Y. 


Moistening 

Equipment 


WOOD 

mnr 

MXIS 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blanket* 


Scorchers 


always  UMIfOaM 


No.  64  Partins  Powder 
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The  School  of  Hard  Knocks 

Aids  the  Laboratories  of  Science 


The  truck  of  quality  cannot  be 
built  on  a  drawing  board.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  laboratory  nor  the  shop 
alone  can  produce  it.  The  task  is 
accomplished  only  by  sound  expe¬ 
rience,  ripe  engineering,  and  prac¬ 
tical  skill — a  combination  that 
comes  of  years  of  truck  making. 

At  the  two  large  plants  where 
International  Trucks  are  manufac¬ 
tured,  every  scientific  test  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  precision  is  a  routine  matter. 
All  the  knowledge  the  industry 
possesses  is  expertly  applied.  But 
these  are  not  enough  .... 

Experimental  models  of  stock 
construction  must  be  tried  and  pun¬ 
ished  to  prove  out  designs  and  ma¬ 
terials.  International  Harvester 


Truck  manufacture  has  always  em¬ 
braced  a  strenuous  policy  of  test 
and  trial.  A  constant  succession  of 
trucks  go  to  the  testing  fields  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  a  life  of  violence 
in  a  school  of  hard  knocks. 

The  trucks  in  this  service  are 
sent  at  high  speed  headlong  into 
embankments,  plunging  across  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  over  hurdles  and  bar- 


The  new  Heavy-Duty  models,  sizes  from  2  /o 
5-ton,  and  the  new  line  of  Speed  Trucks,  ranging 
from  %  to  2-ton,  are  now  on  view  at  170  Com¬ 
pany -otvned  branches  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


riers,  through  ditches  and  up  hills. 
They  suffer  tortures  in  axle,  engine, 
clutch,  and  gears,  brakes,  bearings, 
wheels,  and  frame.  Their  drivers 
have  learned  precisely  how  to  submit 
every  chassis  member  to  hammer¬ 
like  blows  and  to  racking  stresses 
and  strains.  Hours  here  mean  more 
than  years  of  ordinary  service. 

The  findings  of  this  endless  pro¬ 
gram  of  test  and  trial  go  back  in¬ 
to  the  engineering  laboratories  and 
the  shop,  and  so  new  and  sturdier 
Internationals  are  born.  Every  own¬ 
er  of  an  International  Truck  owns 
greater  transportation  value  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  standards  set  for 
performance  at  the  International 
plants. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (?NcoR*l?oRAlfi^  Chicago,  Illinois 
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NEW  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
NOW  IN  OPERATION 


Bcrtolet,  Hanson  &.  Lemon  Form  Com¬ 
pany  to  Represent  Evening  and 
Sunday  Newspapers — Seven 
Cities  to  Be  Covered 


A  new  company  to  represent  evening 
and  Sunday  newsjjapers  under  the  name, 
Bertolet,  Hanson  &  Lemon,  has  l)een  or¬ 
ganized.  Operations  were  to  begin 
June  I. 

The  principles  are :  C.  D.  Bertolet ;  for 
years  general  manager  of  national  adver¬ 
tising,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  St.  Paul  Daily  atul  Sunday 
News,  and  the  Clover  Leaf  Reinew  and 
the  Cloi’cr  Leaf  American;  Harris  V. 
Hanson,  formerly  with  G.  lx>gan_  Payne, 
for  the  last  six  years  with  their  New 
York  and  Chicago  offices,  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office,  effec¬ 
tive  July  I :  and  T.  C.  Lemon,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  and  for 
the  last  eight  years  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Clover  leaf  newspapers,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  automotive  advertising. 

The  firm  will  be  represented  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle, 
the  announcement  said. 


NEW  WINNINGHAM  OFFICERS 


Boynton  and  Scrymgeour  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents — London  Office  Planned 


ALBERT  FRANK  MOVES 


Frank  Gets  New  Trust  Account 

Alt>ert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  plac¬ 
ing  all  newspaper  advertising  copy  for 
the  commercial,  savings,  investment  and 
foreign  trade  departments  of  the  First 
National  and  I’nion  Trust  and  Savings 
Banks  of  Chicago.  This  advertising 
campaign,  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Union  Trust  company,  is  considerably 
enlarged  over  former  years. 


Seed  on  West  Coast  Trip 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  is  leav¬ 
ing  about  the  first  of  June  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  business  trip  through  western  and 
Pacific  Coast  states.  His  itinerary  will 
include  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  Mr.  Seed 
plans  to  make  a  survey  of  exp<jrting 
conditions  on  the  Coast,  and  will  call  on 
business  organizations  in  that  territory 
interested  in  overseas  trade  and  publicity. 
He  will  be  gone  alxiut  two  months. 


Peck  Appointed  by  Three 

Three  new  accounts  have  been  added 
by  the  f’eck  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York.  They  are  Joe  Lowe  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  maker  of  “cottage  dough¬ 
nuts.”  Jos.  H.  Meyer  Brothers,  makers 
of  Richelieu  pearls,  and  the  Segal  I^ock 
&  Hardware  Company. 


Placet  Contolidated  Coach  Copy 

The  Carroll  Dean  Murphy  agency,  35 
Fast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  designing  and 
publishing  of  some  special  promotional 
material  for  the  Consolidated  Coach 
Corporation  of  Ijouisville,  Ky. 


C.  C.  Winningham,  president  of  C.  C. 
Winningham.  Inc.,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel,  following  the  annual 
meeting,  announced  that  arrangements 
were  almost  complete  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  I^ndon  office.  Walter  Boyn¬ 
ton  and  J.  L.  S.  Scrymgeour  were  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Boynton,  who  is  also  copy  chief, 
was  a  member  of  the  advisory  staff  of 
General  Motors  from  1922  to  1925.  He 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  automo¬ 
bile  trade  journals  and  business  maga¬ 
zines,  and  also  writes  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Sidney  Willis  was  re-elected  vice- 
president;  Miss  Blanche  Hanna  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  and  Frederick  Barrett 
was  re-elected  a  director.  The  directors 
are :  Messrs.  Winningham,  Willis,  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Scrymgeour  and  Barrett. 


Agency  Handling  New  Account 

The  Freeze-Vogel-Leopold  advertising 
agency,  333  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  E.  Toman  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  reproducers  and  elec¬ 
tric  pick-ups  for  radio  instruments. 


Agency  Lpcates  in  Larger  Quarters 
at  165  Broadway,  New  York 

.\lhert  Frank  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  this  week  is  m<>ving  its  New 
York  offices  to  165  Broadway  where 
greater  facilities  are  available.  The 
company  moves  from  its  own  building  at 
14  Stone  Street,  which  it  has  occupied 
since  1920. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
quarters,  all  departments  will  be  located 
on  one  floor.  The  new  offices  will  serve 
as  headquarters  for  the  entire  organiza- 
ti<»n,  which  maintains  offices  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Portland  and  Seattle.  The  company  was 
established  in  1872. 


KIing-Gib*on  to  Open  N.Y.  Office 

Carl  E.  Widney,  for  the  last  eight  years 
with  the  Kling-Gibson  agency,  Chicago, 
the  last  three  years  as  a  director,  will 
leave  June  4  to  open  a  New  York  office 
of  the  agency  at  230  Park  avenue.  With 
his  removal  to  New  York,  Mr.  Widney 
becomes  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
eastern  office. 


NEWSPAPER 

CONSULTANTS 


Specializing  in  Newspaper 
engineering  plant  layouts, 
accounting  systems,  financing 
and  appraisals.  Our  special¬ 
ized  circulation  service  in¬ 
cludes  a  market  analysis  and 
general  survey  of  wide  scope. 


Write  or  Wire 


M.  J.  Aheame  8C  Associates 


10  Park  Terrace  East — 3K 
New  York 


counts,  the  C-Y  ChiKolate  Yeast  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Ortosan  Company.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio  will  be  used 
in  the  first  account,  and  rotogravure 
sections  and  magazines  in  the  latter. 


ton  advertising  agency  of  John  W.  Que^, 
to  handle  its  advertising.  The  two  hotels 
Mt.  Kineo  and  Samoset  in  Maine  affili. 
ated  with  this  company  are  also  included 


Tracy  Handles  Caterix  Products 

W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  Caterix  Products, 
Inc.,  makers  of  Caterix  French  salad 
dressing. 


Newspaper  Man  Joins  Agency 

E.  Harold  Turner,  formerly  with  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  joined  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Pierce,  advertising  agent  at  111 
West  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  in  a  con¬ 
tact  capacity. 


Chesman  a  Vice-President 

W.  L.  Chesman  has  lieeii  made  a  vice- 
president  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Tracy  Gets  New  Account 

W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agents  for  Sands,  Taylor  ( 
Wood  Company,  manufacturers  of  Kini 
Arthur  Flour. 


In  Charge  of  Food  Copy 

Stewart  Wells  has  been  named  copy 
chief  on  Food  .Advertising  for  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Curran  Laboratories  Appoint 

The  Curran  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  have  appointed  Kelly,  Spline 
&  Watkins.  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  direct  their  advertising  on 
their  complete  line  of  beauty  prepara¬ 
tions. 


Huffman  Joins  Doremus  db  Co,  | 

Charles  R.  Huffman,  for  the  last  two  ' 
years  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Austin  F.  Bement,  Detroit 
agency,  and  Ijefore  that  with  Lord  i 
Thomas  and  Logan,  has  joined  Doremai  j 
&  Co.,  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 


Spuehler  Joins  Frey  Agency 

Ernest  A.  Spuehler,  formerly  with 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Son,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  Chicago,  as  art  director. 


Iowa  Bank  to  Advertise  '  g 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy  agency,  Chicago,  I 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  I 
of  the  Iowa  National  Bank,  Des  Mointi  | 
Newspapers,  trade  papers  and  direct  mail  I 
will  be  used.  * 


Quaker  Products  to  Hirshon  Agency 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Quaker 
Products  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  placed  with  the  .Arthur  Hir¬ 
shon  Company,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Color  pages  in  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  black  and  white  in  over 
150  newspapers,  and  a  national  radio 
broadcasting  liook-up  will  l)e  used. 


Handles  Heilbrun  Account 

\’an  Baalen  Heilbrun  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bathrobes,  house  coats,  and 
dressing  gowns,  of  New  York  City,  have 
placed  their  advertising  in  charge  of  the 
.Arthur  Ro.senberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New  A'ork 
agency. 


Railroad  Names  Agency 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  Conqiany, 
Portland.  Maine,  have  appointed  the  Bos- 


DAILY’S  PLANE  ON  TOUR  j 

The  St.  Paul  Disfatch  and  Pioneer  t 
Press  airplane.  Pathfinder,  took  part  in  | 
the  second  annual  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg  | 
air  tour.  May  24  to  26.  The  tour  in¬ 
cluded  20  planes  which  stopped  over 
night  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  as  guests 
of  the  Lions’  Club  and  the  Americii  j 
legion.  Charles  (Speed)  Holman  piloted  1 
the  daily’s  plane  in  which  were  Roy  J.  ^ 
Dunlap,  managing  editor;  E.  L.  Vogt,  ' 
aviation  editor;  Fred  Fellows,  genend 
secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Asswiatioo;  | 
and  L.  F.  Dow  and  Arsene  Nakashian,  i 
St.  Paul  business  men.  ( 


King  Heads  Cleveland  Rotary 

John  S.  King,  head  of  the  John  S. 
King  Company,  Cleveland  advertising 
agency,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Rotary  Club. 


Seberee  Joins  Touzalin  Agency 

H.  H.  Seberee.  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  joined  the  Charles  H. 
Touzalin  agency,  Chicago,  as  an  account 
executive. 


Sc//  y6ur 
Own  Mar/ict 


Placing  Chemical  Company  Copy 

The  Van  Allen  .Advertising  agency, 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  has  been  aptsointed 
to  handle  the  account  of  the  Eaton-Clark 
company,  manufacturing  chemists  in 
Detroit. 


Cone  Adds  Two  Accounts 

The  .Andrew  Cone  .Agency,  New  A'ork, 
announces  the  acquisition  of  two  new  ac- 


Every  newspaper  has  their  copy  ehasers.  Those 
who  make  it  a  point  to  run  down  their  competitors* 
advertising  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  them  into  their 
own  columns.  Every  newspaper  also  has  its  own 
individual  market  and  by  a  thorough  study  of  the 
family  habits,  buying  power  and  reading  prefer* 
ences  information  may  be  obtained  which  will  enable 
every  space  salesman  to  sell  his  own  product. 


Present  facts  to  a  merchant  which  are  of  interest  ! 
to  him,  plus  the  showing  of  his  expectancy,  will  : 
produce  linage  for  any  newspaper. 

Knight  methods  are  producing  linage  for  many  of 
the  outstanding  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
May  we  give  you  the  details  without  obligation  on 
your  part? 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.  ; 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  I 

225  N.  New  Jersev  Street 


Truthful — Unbiased— Market  Research 


/ 
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THE  SUM  OF  ALL  THE  PARTS 


DOUGLAS  MAXWELL 
(>>Dtract  and  Rate  Department 


Advertising  tends  more  and  more 
to  become  a  technical  pursuit  in  which 
highly  skilled  specialists  work  in  close 
cooperation,  each  making  his  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  whole  which  is  greater  than 
any  one  man.  Yet  under  these  conditions 
the  contribution  of  each  worker  becomes 


more  valuable  than  it  ever  was  before. 


ALEXANDER  D.  CHIQUOINE, JR, 
Vice-President 
anti  Account  RrpresenlatWe 
AVic  York 


SAMUEL  A.  HARNED 


GEORGE  J.  PODEYN 
Manager  Radio  Promotion 


FRANK  C.  KENYON 
Account  Representative 
Aetc  Yorik 


E.  HAROLD  CREIST 
Account  Representative 
Ckicafo 


HERBERT  T.  HAND,  JR. 

Account  Representative 
Rollon 


HENRY  BENDER 
Art  Department 
yeu  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 


INCORFOR  ATKI) 


ADVERTISING 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

McCOKMICK 


BOSTON 

10  STATE  STREET 


BUFFALO 

220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 


i 


/ 


RIGID  CENSORSHIP  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING  ADOPTED  BY  DAILY 


Classified  Department  of  Milwaukee  Now  Refusing:  Blind  Ads 
and  Those  Which  Say  “Earn  While  You  Learn” 
to  Curb  Misrepresentation 


America’s 
Highest-Paid 
Woman  Artist 


share  i)f  the  $5, (KX), 000, 000  spent  every 
year  on  auto  upkeep ;  answer  this  “ad" 
if  you  want  quick  success.” 

“Aviation ;  earn  big  money  in  a  four 
hour  day ;  many  make  $300  a  Sunday." 

“Six  to  eight  months  preparation  to 
earn  $2(X)  to  $500  a  month  as  a  photog- 
ranher.” 

“Advertisements  of  this  sort  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
because  of  their  unreasonableness  and 
improbability,”  Mr.  Gwaltney  declared. 
“The  reader  of  such  ads  is  drawn  by 
the  urge  to  get  his  hands  on  more 
money  than  he  can  earn  in  his  present 
occupation,  or  lack  of  one.  His  letter 
of  inquiry  brings  a  salesman  to  enlarge 
upon  the  picture  in  glowing  terms  prom¬ 
ising,  ‘We’ll  get  you  a  job  while  yo'u 
learn.’  Or  literature  will  come  in  reams 
telling  vividly  with  ‘convincing’  illus¬ 
trations  how  ‘you  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  golden  opportunity ;  previous 
experience  or  education  unnecessary.’ 
Where  any  effort  is  made  to  get  the 
student  a  job  while  learning,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  lines  he  is  studying,  but 
more  often  is  something  like  dishwash¬ 
ing,  waiting  on  table  or  ushering.” 


Helen  Dryden 


PROGRAM  READY  FOR 
MECHANICAL  MEET 


Will  Feature  Discussion  of  Publisher’s 
Relations  with  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment — To  Show  Movies  of 
Teletypesetter 


Helen  JJRYDEN  is  America  s  highest- paid  woman 
artist.  Her  work  with  Vogue,  with  Harper’s 
Bazar,  with  the  Delineator,  has  given  her  a  tremen¬ 
dous  following  among  discriminating  women 
everywhere. 

She  possesses  not  only  faultless  taste,  but  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability  to  choose  styles  that  help  gratify 
a  woman’s  natural  desire  to  be  interesting.  Fashion 
authorities  say,  "A  style  Helen  Dryden  features  has 
the  authority  of  Paris  —  and  the  acceptance  of 
America  —  behind  it.” 

Her  Fashion  Feature  deals  exclusively  with 
styles  that  are  not  only  authentic,  but  wearable,  and 
readily  purchasable. 

A  full  page,  lavishly  illustrated,  once  a  week. 
Here  is  a  prestige  feature  with  unusually  strong 
circulation  and  business  office  possibilities.  Wire  for 
typical  releases  and  terms. 


EDITORS:  Be  sure  to  notify  us 
if  your  copy  of  "Circulation  for 
Editors”  is  not  reaching  you  every 
month.  It  gives  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  McClure  activities. 


M^CLrifE 


YEWSPAPKR  SYADIPATl 


•PRESENTS  FASHION  NEWS 

I.atc.st  news  from  Paris  fashion  studios 
is  now  being  presented  by  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Philadelphia  in  a  daily  letter 
from  the  style  capital  by  Eva  A.  Tingev. 
Paris  fashion  correspondent  of  the  Ph'xla- 
dclf'hia  Public  Ledger. 


373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


LONDON 


SYDNEY 


Clinton  T.  Brainard,  Chairman  »f  tht  B>ard 


Richard  H.  Waldo,  Pnstdent 
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The  Shipping  Board  Lines 
listed  here,  comprising  a  fleet  of  256  ves» 
sels,  afford  complete  shipping  facilities  be> 
tween  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  ports  and 
ports  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

•AMERICA  FRANCE  LINE 
44  Broadway,  New  York  City 
N,  Atlantic  to  French  Atlantic  ports 

•AMERICAN  BRAZIL  LINE 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Atlantic  ports  to  ports  in  Northern  Brazil 

•AMERICAN  DIAMOND  LINES 
sn  Broadway,  New  York  City 
North  Atlantic  Ports  to  Holland  and  Rrlgium 

DIXIE  UK  LINE 
New  Orleans,  I,a. 

New  Orleans  to  United  Kingdom 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT  LINES 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Passenger  and  freight  services  to  United  Kingdom 

•AMERICAN  PIONEER  LINE 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
North  Atlantic  ports  to  Orient,  India 
and  Australia 

Periodically  this  line  conducts  an  around-the> 
world  service  via  the  Suez  Canal 

DIXIE  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
New  Orleans,  lau 

New  Orleans  to  Mediterranean  ports 

GULF  BRAZIL  RIVER  PLATE  LINE 
Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gull  ports  to  east  coast  of  South  America 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  EUROPEAN  LINE 
Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans  to  French  and  Belgian  ports 

YANKEE  LINE 
110  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Atlantic  ports  to  German  ports 

GULF  WEST  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
917  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans,  Isu 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  to  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  North  African  ports  (west  of  Bizerta) 

MOBILE  OCEANIC  LINE 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobile  and  Eastern  Gulf  ports  to  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  European  ports 

AMERICAN  GULF  ORIENT  LINE 
917  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gulf  ports  to  Orient  and  Dutch  E.  I. 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINE 
83  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Ma-w. 

N.  and  S.  Atl.  ports  to  Brazil  and  River  Plate 
ports,  east  coast  of  S.  America 

ORIOLE  LINF.S 

Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
North  Atlantic  ports  to  we.st  coast  of 
United  Kingdom  and  Irish  ports 

SOUTHERN  STATES  LINE 
945  Whitney  Central  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  ports  to  German 
and  Holland  ports 

TEXAS  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
fetton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Texas  ports  to  Mediterranean  ports 

TEXAS  UKAY  LINE 
Galveston,  Texas 

Texas  ports  to  United  Kingdom  ports 

TEXAS  STAR  LINE 
New  Orleans,  le. 

Texas  ports  to  French  and  Belgian  ports 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 
45  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Passenger,  mail,  freight  service  to 
England,  Ireland,  France  and  Germany 

*Acfommaiatio>u  apoilabk  for  a  limited 
number  of  pueeengere  on  Iheee  linee. 


”A  Merchant  Marine  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  and  must 
have  great  fleets  of  steamers.” 

F.  EDSON  WHITE 

President,  ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 


WE  have  an  American  Merchant 
Marine  . . .  one  to  be  proud  of  . . . 
one  that  in  equipment,  personnel  and 
ability  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  made  up  of  the  hundreds 
of  speedy,  modern  vessels  in  the  20 
lines  operated  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  many  lines,  now 
privately  owned,  whose  development 
has  been  aided  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

This  great  American-flag  fleet  has 
been  built  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
needs  of  our  industries.  Every  year  it  has 
improved  in  the  services  it  offers.  It  has 
grown  in  size  and  strength.  Its  scope 
has  been  increased.  Its  schedules  have 
been  improved.  Today,  it  offers  manu¬ 


facturers  and  producers  the  finest 
overseas  transportation  obtainable. 

In  speed,  safety  and  economy  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  provide  the  maximum  in  ocean 
transportation.  And  in  the  matter 
of  service,  they  offer  far  more  —  for, 
available  to  users  of  the  Shipping 
Board  lines,  are  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  experienced  American  operators 
of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation. 
These  experts  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
advice  that  will  prove  of  value  in  open¬ 
ing  up  new  trade  channels,  as  well  as 
in  developing  and  extending  your  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  markets. 

Write  for  full  information  about 
ships,  rates,  dates  of  sailing,  etc. 


We  have  the  greatest  industries  in  the  world,  the  greatest 
trade,  and  the  greatest  need  for  shipping  facilities.  Our 
Merchant  Marine  should  be  the  greatest  And  it  will 
he  .  .  .  when  American  Business  gives  first  choice  to 
American  ships! 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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AD  SERIES  DRAMATIZE 
TELEPHONE  USERS 


New  York  Telephone  Company  New 
Copy  PlayS'Up  Consumer  Instead 
of  Engineers’  Achievements — 
Rotogravure  Being  Used 


In  its  new  series  of  advertisements, 
which  started  recently  in  New  York 
State  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  drama- 


T1j€  YJngdom  of  Your  Vo/Vo 


twttp  Mi^-f  I  tcwrlH-«lw  veil  woHds  fhM  kr  liryeiid 

Mnriar  Mid  awaati.  To  rroMnc— ot  coMiMtd  «*>e  liMTkri  of  Tlaw  Hid 
IkrtMice-  To  pan  m  •  hfdtii-  lo  cIk  Land  of  ABywHrrc. 

A  porf'admml  A  wiord'a  hoaat?  .  .  Let  «a  ac*. 

faster  than  ttir  winftof  the  inorniii|.  faster  than  the  word  ipohea  arroaa 
a  room,  ia  the  apeed  of  the  voice  hy  telephoae.  And  all  that  Mca  hetweea 
oar  acaa,  hetd'eea  pine  and  pahn.  it  wHhm  the  hintdooi  of  yotir  Vake. 
Oar  East  and  Weal,  oar  Kotth  and  Soath.  meet  daily,  ronatantly.  ta  the 
antimary  of  instant  commankstion.  The  ahorea  of  two  oceans  are  as  one. 
W  inter 'a  anowclad  cbmes  apeak  familiarly  With  the  re  alma  of  aaoahinc 


There  ia  no  separation  of  family  and  fraenda.  no  reaMXeneaa  from  tiaaineaa 
inlerMta.  when  Vafrc.  Tboatht,  Personality  may  mo»e  in  the  Pteaeai— 
where  they  will 


{ThM  a  a  Om*  ra-  VseS  Tmpamir  rsnwaar.  wW  *1 
r*e  mrim  issWi  •  eissc terra  4n  ihr  drn  Syiaew.  I 

rW  ffis^isi^marlena.  k 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


tizes  the  reader  of  the  advertisement, 
rather  than  the  achievements  of  tele¬ 
phone  scientists  and  engineers,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past. 

The  layout  plan  of  the  advertisements 
is  no  different  than  before,  but  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  copy  represent  a  distinct 
difference.  In  the  first  release  of  the 
series  a  symbolic  figure  is  shown  lifting 
aside  a  veil  'beyond  which  lies  a  map  of 
North  America.  A  man  seated  at  a 
desk  with  a  telephone  in  his  hand  faces 
the  panorama.  The  title,  “The  Kingdom 
of  Your  Voice,”  explains  the  illusion. 

Other  subsequent  advertisements  are 
likewise  symbolic.  They  carry  the  heads. 
“A  Wizard's  Boast — a  Poet’s  Dream,” 
“The  Peer  of  Time,”  and  the  “Gateway 
to  the  World.”  In  each  case  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  copy  are  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  reader’s  imagination. 

.\nother  series  of  this  company,  also 
worthy  of  mention  is  being  run  in  the 
rotogravure  sections  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  This  ser\gs,  the  first  ever  run 
by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
in  the  rotogravure  sections,  is  distinctly 
apart  from  those  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.  It  deals  almost  wholly  with  the 
proper  planning  of  telephone  facilities  sf) 
as  to  provide  maximum  convenience  in 
the  home  and  to  conform  fully  with 
artistic  requirements. 


CANADIANS  GOING  ABROAD 


Press  Conference  in  London  in  June, 
1930. 

Canada  will  send  20  delegates  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  60  members  of  the  union  in 
Canada.  This  is  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  empire. 

Canadian  newspapers  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  aboard  the  Montcalm.  Mrs. 
George  Hambleton,  wife  of  George 
Hambleton,  Canadian  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  in  London,  accompanied  by  her  two 
children,  sailed  to  join  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fisher,  wife  of  F.  H. 
Fisher,  late  of  the  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star,  also  sailed  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  in  London. 


CEMENT  ADVERTISING 
PLEASES  BACKERS 


N.  C.  PRESS  GROUP  TO 
MEET  JUNE  12-14 


Governor  Gardner  Heads  List  of 
Speakers  Scheduled  for  Annual 
Convention  at  Elizabeth  City 
— Entertainment  Planned 


Governor  ().  Max  Gardner,  of  North 
Carolina,  will  be  the  chief  si)eaker  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  C,  June  12,  13  and 
14. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  city  by  Mayor  T.  B. 
Flora  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  10 
o’clock  the  morning  of  June  12.  Josepheus 
Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ohsen’er.  will 
respond  to  the  address  of  welcome.  Vari¬ 
ous  items  of  business  will  be  taken  up 
at  this  meeting. 

Trips  to  points  of  interest  and  golf  at 
the  Country  Club,  to  be  followed  by  a 
fish  fry.  are  entertainment  features  for 
the  first  day  of  the  convention.  The 
evening  business  session  will  be  featured 
by  a  general  discussion  of  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  body. 

Reports  of  committees  and  officers  will 
he  made  in  the  morning  meeting  June  13. 
Following  will  be  a  trip  to  .Mbermarle 
Sound,  on  the  coast  guard  cutter  Pam¬ 
lico.  with  sessions  on  the  cutter.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gardner’s  address  will  be  at  8;.30 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

A  business  session  is  planned  for  the 
morning  of  June  14,  with  committee  re¬ 
ports.  election  of  officers  and  awarding  of 
the  Savory  cup  for  the  best  made-up 
weekly  newspaper  as  features. 


J.  H.  Wood*  to  Arrange  Dominion 

Part  in  Empire  Press  Conference 

(Fy  Tclcttrafh  to  Edito*  &  Pl’m.iSHES) 

Montreal,  May  29.— J.  H.  W’oods. 
managing  editor  of  the  Calgary  Herald, 
and  chairman  of  the  British  Empire 
Press  L’nion.  Canadian  division,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Woods,  left  Montreal 
todav  aboard  the  C.  P.  S.  Montcalm  for 
London,  where  Mr.  Woods  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  Canadian  contin¬ 
gent  of  press  delegates  to  the  Imperial 


C.  R.  Ege,  of  Portland  Association, 
Says  Newspaper*  Best  Suited  for 
Keeping  Public  Informed  of 
Facts — Tells  Experience 


C.  R.  Ege,  manager  of  advertising  and 
publications  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  paid  a  tribute  to  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  means  of  informing  the 
public  of  facts,  in  a  talk  recently  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  .Advertising  Council. 
He  explained  how  the  cement  industry 
keeps  the  public  informed  and  acts  as 
a  co-operative  organization  to  open  up 
new  markets. 

“When  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  on  a  national  basis 
its  headquarters  were  established  in 
Chicago,”  Mr.  Ege  said.  “A  number 
f)f  branch  offices  were  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  each  of  these 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
who  understood  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  and  its  needs. 

“It  appeared  to  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  greatest  single  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expanding  the  use  of  concrete 
was  in  connection  with  highway  con¬ 
struction.  The  automotive  equipment 
of  the  country  was  expanding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  which  brought  a  demand  for  better 
roads  and  streets.  Especial  attention, 
therefore,  was  given  to  the  development 
of  the  use  of  concrete  in  pavements, 
particularly  for  rural  highways. 

“Efforts  were  made  to  develop  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  concrete  in  other  lines,  such 
as  fire-safe  building  construction,  espec¬ 
ially  dwellings,  and  in  general  engineer¬ 
ing  construction.  .Another  important  field 
was  the  farm  use  of  concrete  for  dairy 
bams,  silos  and  for  such  minor  uses  as 
water  troughs,  fence  posts,  etc.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  all  of  these  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Association’s  activities  was  devoted 
to  the  development  of  pavements. 


“As  a  means  of  informing  the  public 
as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  industry, 
it  was  determined  to  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  developed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  during  1922  and  1923.  For 
the  most  part,  this  advertising  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  large  circulations 
and  was  devoted  to  facts  of  interest 
about  the  industry,  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
motional  effort  for  extending  the  use  of 
concrete.  This  advertising  experience 
not  only  served  the  immediate  purpose, 
but  also  taught  the  industry  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

“The  use  of  magazine  advertising  cwi- 
tinued  during  all  of  this  period  and  is 
an  important  part  of  the  advertising 
program  at  present,  but  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  continues  to  require  a  large 
proportion  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  advertising 
expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  1928  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  pavements.  .\i 
present  the  industry  is  still  in  need  of 
increased  markets  and  beginning  with  the 
present  year  has  begun  to  advertise  in 
other  fields.  One  important  field  is  that 
of  firesafe  home  construction.” 


FIELDS  TO  USE  MAGAZINES 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  retail,  Chicago 
department  store,  plans  to  start  a  national 
advertising  campaign  in  magazines  in 
July,  the  account  to  be  handled  by  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  agency.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign,  according  to  G. 
R.  Schaeffer,  head  of  publicity  and  sales 
promotion  at  Field’s,  is  to  promoti 
further  the  national  style  prestige  and 
general  quality  reputation  of  the  retail 
store. 


BOSTON  MEN  IN  CHICAGO 

Frank  W.  Buxton,  managing  editor  of 
The  Boston  Herald;  Logan  R.  Dickie, 
treasurer  of  Dickie-Raymond,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  Henry  Gillen  of  The  Boston 
Post  were  members  of  a  delegation  which 
visited  Chicago  as  guests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  this  week. 


Palmer  DeWitt  &  Palmer 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  TO  BE 
CONTEST  JUDGES 


Press  Association  Heads,  Correspond¬ 
ents  and  Editorial  Writers  to  Give 
Decision*  in  Fraternity  News  and 
Editorial  Competition 


represented 


I 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Mack  | 


especial  to  Editok  &  Publisbei) 

Washington,  1).  C.  May  28. — .A 
group  of  nationally  known  newspaper 
men  have  consented  to  act  as  judges  in 
the  annual  news  story  and  editorial  com¬ 
petition  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  the  hono¬ 
rary  college  journalistic  fraternity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Dean 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  contest. 

The  following  will  act  as  judges  in  the 
news  story  contest:  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  -Associated  Press; 
Karl  Bickel.  president  of  the  I’nited 
Press ;  David  I.awrence,  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Press  and  editor  of  the 
United  States  Daily;  Russell  Kent,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
Richard  V.  Oulahan,  chief  of  the  .Wrt’ 
York  Times  bureau  here. 

I^st  year’s  judges  of  the  editorial  com¬ 
petition  will  .serve  again  this  year  the 
announcement  stated.  Thev  are:  Ira  E. 
Bennett,  editorial  writer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Claude  G.  Bowers  of  the  .Vrtet 
1  ork  li'orld;  Louis  Ludlow  representa¬ 
tive  from  Indiana  and  former  newspaper 
man :  Oliver  P.  Newman,  vice  president 
of  Thomas  R.  Shipp.  Inc.,  and  Frederick 
William  VV’ile,  free  lance  corresjiondent. 


in  tlie  sale  of  tlie 


Buffalo  Times 


wliicVi  became  a 


Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  on 


M  ay  25tli.  1929 


I 
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TO  WELCOME  THE  LADIES  TO  BERLIN 
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Frau  stresemann 


—“FIRST  LADY”  OF  THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC  — 


WILL  OEFICIALLY  GREET  THE 


WOMEN 


of  aineriea 
&  eurone 


No 


1  1  0  gtronpor  evidence  of  the  keen  interest  taken  hy  the  G<‘nnan  Refuihlie  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  to  he  held  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Aiifiust  12  to  IS.  1929,  eoidd  he  athlueed  than 
the  fact  that  Frau  Kaethe  Stresemann,  nife  of  the  (German  Foreifin  Minister,  lias  accepted  the 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Ladies  Committee.  She  will  personally  welcome  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  women  and  the  wives  of  delegates  arriving  in  Berlin  from  the  Ihiited  States.  England. 
France,  Italy  and  other  countries.  Since  the  President  of  (iermany  is  a  widower  the  title  and 
the  hospitahle  duties  of  “First  Lady  of  Germany”  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Frau  Stresemann. 


Under  such  auspices  American  ladies  who  grasp  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  attend  the  Berlin 
Convention  should  have  the  time  of  their  lives,  for  gathered  in  Berlin  during  the  Conventitm 
period  will  be  the  leading  men  and  women  of  many  countries. 


^  hile  the  men  are  attending  the  working  sessions,  listening  to  great  orators  from  England 
and  France,  hearing  such  great  American  speakers  as  Senator  Borah,  Senator  Arthur  (lapper  and 
American  Ambassador  Sehurman.  together  with  the  leading  men  in  German  governmental  and 
business  life  the  ladies  will  he  in  charge  of  their  German  hostesses.  Berlin,  the  beautiful  will 
he  disjdayed  to  them  under  the  finest  auspices. 


MEN  take  your  WIVES 


This  is  a  lifetime  opportunity.  The  C.onvenlion  itself  w  ill  he  a  liberal  (‘dueati<m.  You  will  meet  and  exchange 
views  with  the  leaders  of  the  world's  thought.  Your  minds  will  he  enriched — Your  horizon  widened — Your  vision 
enlarged — You  may  gain  advertising  and  merchandising  ideas  that  will  mean  more  than  a  fortune  t«  you. 


^  * 

/■•  ' 


. 


DON'T  ASK  YOUR  WIFE  IF  SHE'LL  LET  YOU  GO!  TAKE  UER  ALONG! 

PRESENT  HER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Special  rates  to  the  seaboard  hy  U.  S.  Railroads— Wonderful  steamships  waiting  especially — Unrivalled  sidetrips 
where  luispitality  waits  to  greet  you — The  world  before  your  eyes. 


Get  in  t<»ueh  now  with  your  advertising  Club,  or  write  for  full  particulars  or  make  your  reservations  with 


The  International  Advertising  Assoeiation 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*1 


V  j. 


WOMAN’S  CLUB  CHIEF  RETIRES 


NEWSBOYS’  TEAM  HAS  EMINENT  BATTERY 


Esther  McGugin  Prominent  in 
Cleveland  Advertising  Circles 

Miss  Esther  B.  McGugin,  president  of 
the  E.  B.  McGugin  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  agency,  who  recently 
retired  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  Cleve- 

Advertising  Club, 
f  has  had  an  ex- 

advertis- 


was  winner  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  cup  for  the  best  (3hio  college 
paper  weekly  or  semi-weekly  publication 
in  the  192‘)  contest.  The  cup  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  \V.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Jo.syph  B.  Cowan  of  San  Saba,  Texas, 
who  will  be  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  in  June,  will  join  the 
department  of  journalism  of  Texas 
Christian  I’niversity  as  instructor.  Cowan 
is  the  .son  of  \V.  IX  Cowan,  publisher  of 
the  San  Saha  Star. 

Miss  Pauline  Barnes  of  Fort  Worth 
has  been  elected  editor  of  the  Skiff,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  of  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fort  Worth. 

Elliert  Hartwick,  Minneapolis,  for  the 
third  successive  year  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
Daily,  University  of  Minnesota  publica¬ 
tion,  and  Harrison  Salisbury  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  new  managing  editor.  M. 
Nordau  Schoenberg  of  Milwaukee,  at  a 
Minnesota  Union  dinner,  was  appointed 
Kieriian,  Xew  York  Times;  Westbrook  managing  editor  of  Ski-U-Mah,  and  Hal 
Pegler,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Joseph  A.  Kelley  business  manager.  R.  J.  Dunlap, 
Bihler,  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate.  Mr.  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
RcKkne  left  for  Chicago  immediately  Press-Disf'atch,  was  the  chief  speaker  at 
after  the  luncheon  to  act  as  judge  at  the  the  dinner. 

“Big  Ten”  track  meet  and  to  cover  it  The  Texas  Intercollegiate  Press  Asso- 
for  the  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate.  ciation  has  elected  the  following  officers 

'  _ _ _  for  next  year;  Will  B.  Browder,  W.  I. 

Brewer,  and  Gladys  Hester,  all  of  the 
ALL-AMERICA  TAKES  OVER  CABLE  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
A  press  rate  on  cables  from  Haiti  president,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
and  Caracas,  Venezuela,  was  established  treasurer,  respectively  ;  Mary  Lou  Cooke 
this  week  when  All  America  Cables  of  Trinity  University,  vice-president; 
took  over  the  cable  to  those  points  from  Isabelle  Armistead  of  the  North  Texas 
the  French  control.  As  a  result  of  this  State  Teachers  College,  recording  secre- 
action  Associated  Press,  this  week,  tary,_and  Joe  Melton  of  the  Stephen  F. 
opened  a  cable  service  to  those  points.  Austin  State  Teachers  College,  publicity 
Karl  .■\.  Bickel,  president  of  United  director. 

Press,  also  announced  this  week  that  Edwin  Bird  of  Crossett,  a  junior  in 
his  organization  had  instituted  cable  Hendrix  College,  was  named  editor-in- 

service  to  Venezuela  and  Haiti,  serving  chief  of  the  Hendrix  College  Bulldog, 

Nuevo  Diario  and  El  Universal  of  Cara-  student  publication,  at  a  banquet  for  tlx 
cas  and  La  Presse  of  Port  Au  Prince,  staff  held  recently. 


tensive 
ing  career. 

During  Miss 
McGugin’s  ad¬ 
ministration  a  s 
president  the 
Cleveland  club 
reported  a  gain 
of  33  per  cent 
membership. 

Miss  McGugin 
is  a  graduate  of 
the  California  University  Schwl  of 
Journalism  and  was  formerly  editor  of 
the  Montesunui  (la.)  Ke publican.  For 
some  time  she  operated  the  McGugin 
Newspaper  Syndicate  in  southwestern 
Texas. 

Miss  McGugin  has  also  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  l^ocomotive  Engi¬ 
neer's  Bank  and  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers. 


Esther  B.  McGugin 


Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer,  shown 
throwing  the  first  hall  pitched  to  John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  Times, 
in  the  heated  contest  between  the  newsboy  teams  of  the  two  papers  played 

recently. 


WALSH  HOST  TO  ROCKNE 


Mr».  Huck  AddreRse*  Fraternity 

Three  hundred  guests,  including  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  and  Evanston  women,  at¬ 
tended  the  Matrix  banquet  of  the  North¬ 
western  university  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  women’s  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  last  week.  Mrs.  Win- 
nifred  Mason  Huck,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  and  former  congresswoman  from 
Illinois,  was  the  principal  speaker.  An¬ 
other  speaker  was  Susan  Wilbur  Jones, 
assistant  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post’s  weekly  literary  section. 

Write*  Tour  Book 

Martha  Lee  Forgy,  former  reporter 
for  the  Evansrille  (Ind.)  Press,  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  “Around-the-World 
Tour,”  recently  published.  Miss  Forgy 
has  never  toured  the  world,  nor  even 
been  to  Europe,  but  she  wrote  the  book 
from  stories  of  travel  told  to  her  by  Dr. 
O.  P.  Whalin  of  Chicago. 

Mi**  MacWilliam*  Leave*  Denver  Po*t 

Jaqueline  MacWilliams,  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  woman’s  pages  of  the  Denver 
Post,  has  resigned  to  join  the  publicity 
staff  of  the  Paramount  theater,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Jesse  Lamoreaux,  formerly 
on  the  Post  staff,  has  rejoined  the  paper 
to  succeed  Miss  MacWilliams. 


Join*  Po*t  a*  Reader  Advi*or 

Louise  T.  Lazell,  formerly  an  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  bureau  of  education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  recently  joined  the  Denver 
Post  as  vocational  advisor  to  adult  and 
youthful  readers. 

Mi**  Kunkel  Get*  Promotion 

Miss  Ruth  Kunkle,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Lima  (O.)  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor.  Miss  Kunkle  served 
as  state  editor  for  more  than  a  year  and 
has  been  on  the  city  desk  for  the  past 
month. 


Quit  Guessing  Get  the  Register! 

Volume  Fourteen  of  the  STANDARD  ADVFRTIS- 
ING  REGISTER  —  "The  Red  Book" —  is  out.  The 
Kegis/rr  gives  you  in  synopsis  .ind  in  h.indy  form  jII 
the  essential  details  of  Nalioihil  AiUertoen  and  Adiei- 
hsiiig  Agencies.  Our  large  force  is  constantly  check 
ing  up  on  this  information  and  by  a  system  of  regular 
revisions  and  weekly  reports  we  keep  .ibreast  of  the 
current  week,  We  also  furnish  speci.il  reports  to  sub¬ 
scribers  by  mail  .ind  telegraph. 

Publishers,  Agencies,  all  interested  in  Naiion.il  Adver¬ 
tisers  need  this  sen  ice. 

Anv  of  our  offices  will  be  glad  to  suppiv  mform.ition 
in  detail. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Eastern  Offices  Western  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
7  Water  St.,  Boston  1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


UNION  RE-ELECTS  GREENE 

The  Boston,  Mass.  Typographical 
Union  No.  13  re-elected  Leo  F.  Greene 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  as  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  William  Trusselle;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  John  O.  Battis;  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  Arthur  Moriarity;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Benedict  J.  Dunn. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  GIVES  CONCERT 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  (Thoral  So¬ 
ciety,  a  musical  organization  recently 
formed  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  News,  gave  its  first  public  concert 
last  week  at  the  Murphy  Memorial  Hall, 
Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
Protheroe,  conductor. 
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^  I  ''HE  women’s  clothing  industry 
heads  the  list  of  the  15  largest 
manufacturing  payrolls  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  is  shown  in  the  new¬ 
est  data  to  be  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau.  This  industr\'  pays 
approximately  $126,000,000  a  year  in 
wages.  The  second  largest  payroll  is 
$74,000,000  and  is  that  of  the  men’s 
clothing  manufacturing  industry.  The 
rank  of  the  other  lines  of  industry  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Rank  in  Payroll  Industry  Millions  Thousands 

1  Women’s  Clothing  $126  77 

2  Men’s  Clothing  74  50 

3  Foundries  69  45 

4  Electric  Machinery  57  40 

5  Shoes  54  39 

6  Job  Printing  51  27 

7  Publishing  43  20 

8  Millinery  43  29 

9  Baking  42  29 

10  Au'omobiles  42  26 

11  Furniture  40  26 

12  Railroad  Shops  38  25 

13  Knit  Goods  36  36 

14  Iron  and  Steel  27  17 

15  Fur  Goods  26  10 

The  aggregate  payroll  of  these  15  industries  is  approximately  $768,000,000  a  year, 
as  against  a  total  of  $766,000,000  for  the  remaining  225  lines  of  manufacturing  in  the 
State. 

The  first  15  industries  employ  496,000  wage  earners,  compared  with  570,000 
workers  employed  by  all  other  industries  in  New  York. 

Use  New  York  State* s  daily  newspapers  and  you 
will  reach  the  country’s  greatest  buying  power. 


year’s  Payroll 
Millions 


Number 
IVatje  Earners 
Thousands 


••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press... 
••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. 
••Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat 


••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle... 
••Buffalo  Courier  Express. 
••Buffalo  Courier  Express. 


••Buffalo  Sunday  Times.... 
••Coming  Evening  Leader. 


•Geneva  Daily  Times . 

••Gloversvilla  A  Johnstown  Leader 


••Jkmestown  Morning  Post. 
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••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News... 
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ttThe  Sun,  New  York . 
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ttNew  York  Times . 
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ttNew  York  Times . 
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••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 
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.75 

.735 

...(E) 

84,248 

.25 

.25 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(S) 
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.80 

.784 

...(S) 

97,691 

.25 

.25 

ttNew  York  World  . 

...(M) 

351,862 

.595 
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ttNew  York  World  . 
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•New  York  Evening  World . 
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••Niagara  Falla  Gazette . 
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••Utica  Observer  Dispatch . . 
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•*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1, 

1929. 

CORRESPONDENTS  FIND  FLATTERING 
TITLES  IN  “CHINAFYING’’  OWN  NAMES 


PUBLISHER  ENTERTAINS  PRESS  GROUP 


American  and  European  Family  Names  Can’t  Be  Spelled  or 
Pronounced  and  Phonetics  Often  Give  Astonishing 
Results  to  Far-Eastern  Corps 


By  EDWARD  HUNTER 

(Associate  Editor,  Peking  Leader} 

OXK  of  tlic  first  and  not  tlic  hast  and  the  driven  names  indicate  his  pro- 
lascinatiiiK  ot  tlte  many  duties  which  jK-nsities  and  proefssion. 
coi.fmnt  a  f<irei(>n  newsijaper  man  in  His  associate  editor  may  l>c  Kdward 
China  is  tlie  ohtainin>>  of  a  name.  Not  Hunter  to  his  mother,  init  to  the  Cliincsc 

in  the  sense  of  a  repntatic.n.  fmt  in  tiie  he  is  Mr.  Extensive  X'irtiie.  or  Mr.  Hung 

_  Teh. 

i  Carl  F.  Janisti  of  the  l^hiladclt'liio 

‘  ^  I'lihlic  Lcdficr  is  a  stranger  to  the 

j  t  hinese.  hut  as  Mr.  X'ung  Ai-shih  he  is 

j  V,-  "an  afTat)le,  approachable  fellow  and 

^  scholar."  for  that  is  the  translation  of  his 

celestial  name.  The  “X’ung"  means  ik>])- 
lar  tree  and  is  utilized  as  a  surname. 
It  while  the  ".M"  denotes  a  pleasing  style 

( Li  of  address,  and  the  ".Shih"  designates  a 

w  I  student. 

j”  Hallett  .\hend.  .Vcii'  ]'<irk  Time.'!  cor- 

”i]l  ^  fTc  rrspondent.  could  easily  he  mistaken  for 


Members  of  the  Mass.'irhuselts  Press  Assoriatinn  last  w 
the  iilaiil  of  the  Hronklinp  Chronicle  by  W.  I).  .Allen 
general  manager  of  the  Clironiele,  and  for  four  limes 
assoeialion.  .A  groii|)  of  .">2  was  in  alK 


Mr.  H.  J.  Timperley  among  his  com- 
jiatricits.  The  “T'ien”  is  used  as  a  sur¬ 
name.  and  means  field.  The  ‘T’o"  desig¬ 
nates  rank.  .Mr.  Tim])erley  .selecting 
‘‘earl”  as  the  rank,  and  the  “lieh”  means 
daring  or  bravely  virtuous.  Therefore 
the  Manchester  ( iuardian  is  represented 
by  .Mr.  Ifravely  X’irtuons  h'ield  Karl,  not 
so  inappropriate  for  a  newspaper  man 
who  was  the  only  one  to  be  in  Tsinan, 
.Shantung  at  the  time  of  the  JajKinese- 
Chinese  clash,  and  who  not  only  dodged 
hullets  there  but  in  France  during  the 
war. 

The  Russian  newsisaiKT  man  in  I’eking, 
Mr.  .S.  Slepack,  correspondent  for  the 
Tass  News  agency,  attempted  a  purely 
Iihonetic  translation  f>f  his  name,  and  he 
therefore  has  the  marvelous  cognomen  of 
.Mr.  Ssu  Ssu  I.i  Ma  K'o.  Pronounced 
fast,  like  a  tongue  twister,  it  bears  a 
breezy  apiiroximation  to  the  original. 
This,  however,  is  distinctly  a  foreign  sys¬ 
tem,  for  to  the  Chinese  all  names  not 
<inly  carry  a  meaning,  but  are  of  two  or 
three  monosyllables.  The  first  name  usu¬ 
ally  is  the  surname,  and  there  are  hut 
only  alKiut  2(K1  surnames  which  can  be 
classilied  as  "proper  names”  in  all  the 
Chinese  language,  and  the  rest  of  the 
name  has  a  meaning.  The  surname,  as 
well,  is  not  without  its  definition. 

The  business  card  used  in  China  is 
English  on  the  one  side  and  Chinese  on 
the  other. 

The  alert  newspaixr  man  must  always 
be  on  guard  against  nicknames,  however. 
For  in  Chinese  there  arc  five  tones  of 
pron'unciation.  only  four  of  which  arc 
utilized  in  Mandarin,  and  each  tone  has 
a  different  meaning.  For  instance,  the 
English  letters  “c-a-t”  would,  if  English 
were  fashioned  on  the  Chinese  pattern, 
means  a  feline  when  the  vf)ice  is  dropped, 
a  hat  if  the  tr>ne  is  exclaimed,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  if  the  tone  is  ejected  straight  for- 


EQUITY  SUIT  POSTPONED 


Dispute  Over  Sale  of  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal  Hits  Snag 

(hy  Triiiiral'h  to  KniTOR  &  P'-bi.isuh) 

Indianajxilis,  May  27. — Resumption  of 
the  e(|uity  suit  in  Federal  Court  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  D'lxtoiia  Beach 
( Fla. )  .\  e^i's-J (lunial ,  was  ixsstponed  to¬ 
day  on  motion  of  attorneys  tor  the  plain¬ 
tiffs.  Herbert  AI.  Davidson  and  his 
father  Julius  Davidson. 

John  K.  N’ichedson  and  Ji>hn  P.  Chad- 
well.  fxith  of  Chicago,  attorneys  for  the 
Davidsons,  were  unable  to  be  here  lie- 
cause  <if  a  suit  in  Chicago,  which  they 
were  unable  to  have  continued.  Fred 
C.  (laiise.  sjiecial  master  in  chanceryi 
was  unable  to  set  another  liate  when  it 
was  learned  that  attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fense.  .Albert  Ward  and  Frank  Littleton 
of  IndianaiKilis  and  Elza  ().  Rogers  of 
l.ebatKin.  will  Ite  connected  with  another 
court  action  set  for  next  week. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Davidsons 
against  Raymond  A.  Thomas  of  Franklin 
and  F.tigene  C.  Pulliam  of  Lebanon, 
former  owners  of  the  paper.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  alleged  that  the  assets  of  the  news- 
IwiK-r,  of  which  they  bought  a  controlling 
interest  last  December,  were  fraudulently 
misrepresented,  and  asked  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  fif  the  112,000  purchase  price. 


Mr.  Butts  is  “While  Ambition”  on  the 
bark  of  big  card.  The  vertical  col¬ 
umns  translate  his  business  address. 


literal  sen.se,  a  name  by  which  he  may 
lx-  kixiwn  officially  and  socially  among 
the  Chinese  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  so  necessary  in 
parts  of  Chma  which  virtually  are  tuit- 
side  the  country  as  far  as  customs,  liv¬ 
ing  conditkins  and  appearances  are  con¬ 
cerned,  such  as  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
Kut  in  Peking.  Hankow.  Mukden  and 
whichever  portion  of  the  interior  a 
foreign  newspa]xr  man  penetrates,  the 
name  under  which  he  was  born  and 
under  which  he  was  liaptized  is  Uith  ‘un- 
Iiriinounceable  and  barbarian  to  the  in- 
iiabitants.  Furthermore,  it  can  <inly  be 
written  in  Chinese  by  attempting  an 
always  ridiculous  and  invariably  difficult 
phonetic  appniximation  of  the  sound. 

The  chief  of  the  .As.sixiated  Press 
bureau  in  Peking  therefore  may  be 
James  P.  Howe  to  his  kin,  but  to  the 
Chinese  he  is  Mr.  Hao  Ji-moa.  “Hao” 
is  one  of  the  regular  surnames,  "ji" 
means  to  gnrnp  together,  and  ‘‘nxia” 
means  ink,  therefore  a  tran.slation  of  his 
name  is  Mr.  Hao  Who-Groups-Things- 
Together-in-Ink. 

Likewise,  the  Chicago  T rihutw  cor¬ 
respondent  may  receive  his  pay  check 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Dailey,  but 
he  really  is  Mr.  Dah  Lee,  or  Master  of 
Ceremonials,  an  exceedingly  appropriate 
name  for  the  bearer.  However,  that  is 
his  name  in  the  Mandarin  official  dialect, 
but  the  same  characters  which  read  Mr. 
Dah  Lee  in  Peking  read  Mr.  Tie  Lie  in 
Canton  and  there  mean  Mr.  Progressing 
to  Happiness. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Peking 
Leader,  American-owned  and  American- 
edited  newspaper  in  Peking,  is  Mr.  Keh, 
Lover  of  Literature,  or  Mr.  Keh  I^-wen. 
The  name  is  more  easily  recognized  in 
America,  however,  as  Grover  Oark.  The 
*‘Keh”  is  one  of  the  regular  surnames. 


Kdward  Hunter 


And  Mr.  Hunter  becomes  “Extensive 
Virtue”  on  the  reverse  of  his  cards. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 


a  missionary  so  far  as  his  name  is  con- 
cerned,  for  it  is  Mr.  .An  Pci-te.  The 
surname  means  quiet,  but  the  rest  means 
to  assist  in  virtue,  presumably  either 
himself  or  his  readers. 

James  L.  Hints,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
AVu’.t.  is  -Mr.  White  .Ambition,  or  Mr. 
Hai  Chih.  D.  C.  Hess,  the  manager  of 
the  I’nited  Press  bureau  in  North  China, 
is  undoubtedly  a  thinker,  and  also  is  hard- 
headed.  for  his  name  is  Mr.  Pei  Ssu,  and 
the  ‘‘Pei”  means  shall,  and  the  “ssu” 
means  to  think. 

.A  proud  name  is  Iniasted  by  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Nachbatir,  the  editor  of  the  French 
daily  newspaper  in  Peking,  the  Journal 
de  Pekin,  and  also  correspiindent  for  the 
Havas  News  .Agency  of  France.  He  is 
Mr.  Na  Shir-pao.  The  “Na”  is  a  sur¬ 
name  and  is  used  only  phonetically.  The 
“Shir”  means  world  and  the  “pao”  means 
precious  or  valuable,  and  together  they 
compose  an  idiom  in  the  written,  hut  not 
in  the  spoken  language,  designating  some¬ 
thing  (or  ixissibly  somebody)  precious 
and  valuable  to  all. 

The  corresjKindent  for  the  Manchester 
Gttardian  fn  Peking,  who  also  is  corres¬ 
pondent  for  a  number  of  Australian  and 
•American  journals  and  news  services,  is 
Mr.  T'ien  Po-lieh,  more  often  known  as 


'Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
3re  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 
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Where  Do  Your  Dollars 
Come  From? 


I  OUR  advertising  revenue  comes  from  three  advertising  depart¬ 
ments — Local  Display,  Classified  and  National. 

What  per  cent  of  your  total  advertising  revenue  is  National 
advertising? 

With  some  newspapers  the  percentage  of  National  is  as  low  as  15% 
— with  others  it  is  as  high  as  40%.  And  one  thing  is  sure — the 
best  opportunities  for  increases  are  in  the  National  advertising 
department. 

Some  newspapers  could  make  a  50%  gain  in  National  much  easier 
than  they  could  make  a  5%  gain  in  Local. 

This  being  the  case,*  why  not  use  the  selling  technic  in  the  nationa^ 
field  which  has  proved  most  successful  with  other  newspapers? 

The  newspapers  which  carry  a  large  volume  of  National  adver- 
tising’areThose  which  do  certain  things — among  them  trade  journal 
advertising. 

Through  the  advertising  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  you 
can  make  10,000  calls  in  a  single  day.  Agencies  and  advertisers 
receiving  EDITOR  PUBLISHER  invest  91.4%  of  all  the  known 
national  newspapers  appropriations. 

Here’is  exactly  the  audience  you  must  reach — here  are  practically 
all’of  your  prospects  reading  one  magazine.  You  reach  them  all 
at  one  cost.  And  in  a  single  day  you  make  more  contacts  than  10 
men  could  make  in  a  year. 

Analyze  your  revenues  Find  out  where  your  dollars  come  from. 
Resolve  to  have  more  of  them  come  from  the  national  field. 


(* 

(• 


♦Now  is  the  time  to  plan  a  regular 
campaign  through  the  columns  of 
Editor  Publisher.  LARGE 
PAGE— REAL  COVERAGE. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  EST.ATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3()55-305o 
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FOREIGN  EDITORS 
MEET  HOOVER 


CARNEGIE  PRESS  TOURISTS  INVESTIGATE  WAIKIKI  BEACH 


Mj^teries  of  an  outrigper  t-anoe  vere  iiifipertejl  hy  newspaper  men  travelling  to  the  Orient  under  auspires  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  Just  before  the  party  sailed  for  Japan,  these  nionhers  were  photographed  on  Waikiki  Beach,  near  Honolulu — 
Standing  (left  to  right  I  Paul  Wright,  Chicago  Daily  ,\eie.s;  Harry  B.  Wakefield.  Minneapolis  Journal;  Francis  E.  Regal, 
Sprinpfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  George  A.  Finch.  Carnegie  Foundation;  Wilbur  Forrest.  A’eie  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Seated  (left  to  right),  Gideon  A.  Lyon,  ff'ashinpton  Star;  William  Philip  Simms.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Judd  Morti¬ 
mer  Lewis,  Houston  Post-Dispatch;  Herbert  L.  Mathews,  A'etc  York  Times,  and  Francis  W.  Clarke.  Atlanta  Constitution. 


President  and  Secretary  Stimson 
Greet  European  Guests  of 
Carnegie  Endowment  Fund 
in  Washington 


By  Gfouge  H.  M.wnixg 

IVashingtoti  Correspondent.  Editok  &  Publisher 

Washington.  1).  C.,  May  28. — Visits 
to  President  Hcsiver  and  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson  and  a  round  of  sightsee¬ 
ing  and  entertainment  which  concluded  on 
Thursday,  featured  the  Washington  visit, 
of  the  twelve  distinguished  foreign 
journalists  who  are  spending  two  months 
in  a  tour  of  the  country  as  guests  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

A  group  of  American  correspondents 
are  on  a  similar  mission  in  the  Orient  at 
present. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  Washington  on 
Monday.  They  were  met  by  J.  Fldward 
Young,  representative  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  and  put  up  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel.  -A  sightseeing  trip  to  the 
Capitol,  Washington  monument,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  followed  a  hur¬ 
ried  shopping  tour  forced  on  them  by 
an  introduction  to  a  Washington  sum¬ 
mer. 

They  met  the  Secretary  of  State  Mon¬ 
day  afterncKrti  and  in  the  evening  were  the 
guests  at  the  reception  given  hy  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club.  The  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  were  received  on  behalf  of  the  club 
by  the  president,  Russell  Kent. 

Tuesday  mcirning  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  United  States  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  later  visited  the  Pan-.American 
Union. 

At  noon,  they  attended  President 
Hoover's  bi-weekly  press  conference  and 
remained  at  its  close  to  be  received  by 
the  Chief  Executive,  who  posed  for  a 
photograph  with  the  group. 

The  Overseas  Writers,  a  group  of 
Washington  correspondents,  who  have 
seen  service  abroad,  entertained  the  visit¬ 
ing  journalists  at  lunch  in  the  National 
Press  Club,  after  their  visit  to  the  White 
House.  Brief  speeches  were  made  by 
Lewis  Wood,  of  the  .Wii'  York  'Times. 
Robert  Kemy,  of  the  Havas  News 
Agency  of  Havana,  and  Petro  Petridis. 
one  of  the  visitors. 

On  Wednesday  morning  they  journeyed 
to  Mount  \'ernon,  and  returned  by  way 
of  .Arlington  Cemetery  for  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  visitors  were  the  guests 
of  the  Kt..  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman. 
Bishop  of  Washington,  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Cathedral,  where  they  visited  the  tomb 
of  President  Wilson.  In  the  evening 
they  attended  a  bainiuet  given  in  their 
honor  by  the  Carnegie  Faidowment  at 
the  Willard  Hotel. 

They  attended  Memorial  Day  services 
in  the  .Amphitheatre  at  .Arlington,  which 
were  also  attended  by  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover.  They  left  for  Richmond 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Before  leaving  New  A’ork.  several 
of  the  group  attended  a  luncheon  at  the 
.Army  and  Navy  Club  given  by  Dr. 
.Arthur  Lule,  Consul  General  of  Latvia, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bihlmans  of  the 
press  division  of  the  Latvian  Foreign 
Office,  wIk)  is  a  member  of  the  visiting 
journalists’  party.  C'harles  Stephenson 
Smith,  chief  of  foreign  service  of  the 
Associated  Press,  also  attended. 


OVERSEAS  WRITERS  ELECT 

Following  a  luncheon  at  the  National 
Press  Club  Washington  in  honor  of  the 
group  of  European  journalists  visiting 
.America  as  guests  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace.  Over¬ 
seas  Writers,  hosts  at  the  luncheon, 
elected  new  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
They  are:  William  Hard.  Consolidated 
Press  .Association,  chairman ;  Raymond 
Brandt.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Paul  Wooton,  .Wrc  Orleans  Times- 
Picayunc,  treasurer ;  M.  Farmer  Murphy, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Leroy  T.  Vernon,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Xezvs;  and  Lewis  Woc>d.  Xcic 
York  Times,  members  c>f  the  executive 
committee.  Overseas  Writers  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  Washington  correspondents 
who  have  seen  service  abroad. 


PREDICTS  MERGER  OF 
ADVERTISING  IDEAS 

Willi*  C.  Bright  Says  Consolidation  of 
Thought  and  Practices  of  Europe 
and  America  Will  Take 
Place  in  Berlin 


.A  merger  of  .American  and  EuroiK'an 
advertising  ideas  will  he  an  imiiortant 
result  of  the  forthcoming  convention  of 
the  International  .Advertising  Associatioji 
to  1k‘  held  in  Berlin.  .August  12  to  1.^. 
in  the  opinion  of  Willis  C.  Bright,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  F'urojiean  fiscal  agent 
aiul  business  manager  of  the  AVjc  York 
Times,  who  has  Ikcu  in  this  country  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  returned  to 
Europe  last  week. 

"Both  hemispheres  luave  developed 
along  different  advertising  lines,  and  a 
Consolidation  of  thought  and  practices 
will  be  helpful  to  everyone,"  Mr.  Bright 
declared. 

Before  his  present  appointment  Mr. 
Bright  was  personnel  director  of  the 
.\Vu’  York  Times  with  headiiuarters  in 
New  A’ork.  During  the  past  five  months 
he  has  iK-en  traveling  in  Furoiic,  visiting 
England.  France  and  (iermany,  where  he 
was  afforded  opportunity  to  observe 
what  he  descrilK-s  as  the  "most  enthusias¬ 
tic  preparations  being  made  abroad  for 
the  International  .Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion."  .As  Europ<‘an  fiscal  agent  and 
business  manager.  Mr.  Bright's  office  will 
hereafter  Ik'  in  London  at  the  New  A’ork 
Times'  financial  and  business  headquar¬ 
ters  abroad,  in  Salisbury  Sipiare. 

"Citizens  of  Berlin  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  jRissible  to  make  the  affair  ept>ch- 
making.  I  attended  various  meetings  of 
ccinimittees  preparing  fiir  the  event  when 
I  was  in  Germany.  It  seems  to  me  that 
.American  business  will  have  a  splendid 
cipportunity  in  Berlin  to  present  to  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  an  understanding  of  our 
conception  of  advertising  and  at  the  same 
time  to  learn  from  the  Continentals  some 
very  important  points  which  can  lie  put 
to  use  in  this  country.  This  mutual  edu¬ 


cation  cannot  but  he  helpful  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  world." 

PUBLISHER  OFFERS  STOCK 

Consolidated  Press,  Canadian  Concern, 
List*  Debentures  and  Common  Stock 

.Announcement  was  made  in  Toronto 
last  week  of  an  offering  to  the  public 
of  $S(KI.(KK)  Consolidated  Press  Limited. 

per  cent  Twenty  A’ear  Sinking  I'und 
C'onvertilile  Gold  Debentures,  dated  Inne 
1.  10_x).  due  June  1.  l')4‘).  and  2.^.()()0 
shares  Consolidated  Press  Limited  Class 
".A"  Common  Stock.  The  jirice  of  the 
Debentures  is  to  be  1(K).  While  the  Com¬ 
mon  Stock  will  be  offered  at  $.W,  per 
share. 

The  company  owns  and  publishes 
.‘Saturday  .Xight.  Canadian  Home  Journal. 
Ontario  Tanner,  Canadian  Baker  and 
Confectioner.  Canadian  Cigar  and  To¬ 
bacco  Journal.  Canadian  Optometrist  and 
Optician.  Construction.  Clothier  and 
Haberdasher.  Motor  Trade.  Trader 


and  Canadian  Jczveler,  Women’s  Wear, 
Dominion  Dental  Journal. 

The  management  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  as  a  result  of  this  financing  and 
no  change  is  contemplated  in  the 
editorial  policy  of  any  of  the  company's 
publications. 


NEW  LONDON  SERIAL 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia 
has  fihtaincd  a  new  serial  by  Herman 
Landon.  It  is  the  story  of  a  modem 
Robin  Hood  and  is  titled  “The  Green 
Shadfiw."  It  will  run  in  .10  installments, 
the  first  eight  illustrated. 

WINCHELL  ON  VACATION 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  columnist 
of  the  Xeze  York  Graphic,  left  New 
York  on  a  two  weeks’  v.acation.  May 
27.  During  his  absence  his  column, 
"^'our  Broadway  and  Mine",  is  being 
conducted  by  Louis  Sobol,  Graphic  dra¬ 
matic  critic. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


“Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  hut  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.” 

—Boston  Tranteript,  Oct.  29,  1921. 
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medical  group  backs 

SCHMIDT  OUSTER 


Illinois  State  Society  by  Unanimous 
Vote  Upholds  Expulsion  of 
Chicago  Surgeon  on  Charges 
of  Unethical  Advertising 


The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  its  145  physician 
and  surgeon  members,  last  week  upheld 
the  recent  action  of  the  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  in  expelling  Dr.  Louis  E. 
Schmidt,  Chicago  surgeon,  on  charges 
of  unethical  advertising  practice.  Ur. 
Schmidt  plans  to  carry  his  appeal  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which 
will  meet  next  March  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Both  the  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  Chicago  society  maintain  that  Dr. 
Schmidt  violated  the  medical  code  of 
ethics  through  his  indirect  connection 
with  the  Chicago  Public  Health  Insti¬ 
tute,  an  institution  which  advertises.  Dr. 
Schmidt  is  president  of  the  Illinois  So¬ 
cial  Hygiene  league,  which  receives  from 
the  Public  Health  Institute  §1,000  a 
month  for  treating  charity  patients  who 
come  to  the  Public  Health  Institute. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  is  set  forth  in  the  current  issue  of 
ihe  lUinois  Medical  Journal. 

“Violation  of  the  accepted  code  of 
ethics  by  a  reputable  physician,”  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  The  journal  reads,  “is  as  dras¬ 
tic  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  military  treason  in  time  of 
war. 

“The  status  of  Dr.  Schmidt  with  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  merely  from  a  standpoint  of 
medical  ethics.  Only  after  long  and  pa¬ 
tient  consideration  of  Dr.  Schmidt’s  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  ethical  phase  of  practice 
was  his  expulsion  from  the  Medical  so¬ 
ciety  held  to  be  without  alternative.  The 
nature  of  any  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  in  no  sen.se  a  factor.  Since 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  certain  interests  have  seemed  to 
try  to  impugn  the  motives  underlying 
Dr.  Schmidt’s  expulsion.” 

In  his  appeal  before  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  State  society.  Dr. 
Schmidt  said" 

“I  claim  that  the  advertising  conducted 
by  an  organization  like  the  Public 
Health  Institute  (which  is  operated  and 
maintained  for  public  service  and  not 
for  profit,  with  the  sole  aim  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  public  health  and  furnishing  ade¬ 
quate  medical  care  in  sickness)  is  based 
upon  sound  public  policy  and  should  l>e 
supported  rather  than  condemned  by  the 
medical  urofession.  Such  advertising 
is  bound  to  redound  to  the  benefit  and 
credit  of  the  medical  profession. 

"To  interpret  the  principles  of  meclical 
ethics  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  such 
advertising  is  inconsistent,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  with  the  tr.'iditions  of  c»ur  pro¬ 
fession.  is  contrary  to  public  p(  licy,  and 
will  be  regarded  by  leading  jdiysicians 
and  by  the  general  public  as  placing  the 
(irganized  medical  profession  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  inirnical  to  the  public  interests. 

“I  claim  that  I  am  in  no  resjK“ct  re- 
^onsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Public 
Health  Institute  in  so  advertising,  and 
that  the  niere  fact  that  the  Illinois  Sf>- 
cial  Hygiene  league,  of  which  I  am 
president,  accepts  compensation  for  the 
treatment  of  free  patients  from  the  in¬ 
stitute,  cannot  and  should  not  be  re- 
parded  as  in  any  way  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  medical  ethics.” 


BUFFALO  NEWS  CHANGES 

Pitti,  Made  Aisistant  M.E.,  Succeeded 
by  Noyes  as  News  Editor 

Several  promotions  made  by  .X.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  edittir  of  the 
diiffalo  F.xrniiut  .Vrtiw,  went  into  effect 
mis  week.  Kredric  (j.  Pitts,  who  has 
ueen  news  editor  for  several  years,  was 
advanced  to  assistant  mamiging  editf>r. 
•Newton  .X.  Xoyes.  former  head  of  the 
^'P.v  desk,  was  made  new  s  editor,  XX'. 
•n.  Baldridge,  formerly  copy  desk  man, 
appointed  mail  edition  editor  and 
John  Turner,  a  new  member  of  the 
Matt,  was  made  night  editor. 


Harry  Yorke,  formerly  with  the  sports 
staff  of  the  News,  returned  to  that  duty 
after  two  years  as  director  of  publicity 
for  a  Pinehurst  hotel.  N.  XX^  Moore,  Jr., 
w'hose  father  is  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Catherine’s  (Ont.)  Standard,  has  joined 
the  night  city  staff  and  C.  L.  Bull  has 
been  added  to  the  financial  staff. 

Mrs.  Alice  Fox  Pitts,  promotion  edi¬ 
tor,  is  now  organizing  garden  clubs 
throughout  the  News  territory.  The 
newspaper  has  sponsored  a  X'uletide  light¬ 
ing  contest  for  several  years  and  is  now- 
seeking  permanent  improvement  of  lawns 
and  gardens  through  this  method.  Mrs. 
Pitts  spoke  before  the  X’oungstown.  Ohio, 
Child  Conservation  League  on  Tuesday. 


lOWANS  ON  PARK  TOUR 

Northeastern  Iowa  newspaper  men  will 
be  guests  of  the  Northeastern  Iowa  Park 
Association  late  in  June  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  motor  and  river  trip  starting  at 
McGregor,  Iowa,  through  Postville, 
XX'aukon  and  Lansing  to  New  Albin,  re¬ 
turning  by  boat. 


WITH  AIR  MAGAZINE 

XValter  J.  Mahoney,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  editorial  staff,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  new  branch  office 
at  Buffalo  just  opened  by  the  .Air  Trans- 
portatioji  Company,  publishers  of  a 
weekly  trade  journal  of  this  name. 


CORRECTION 

The  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current  Argus, 
formerly  a  weekly  and  semi-weekly,  is 
now  being  published  daily,  this  action 
following  the  purchase  of  the  paper  by 
J.  Lindsay  Nunn,  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and 
Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  of  El  Paso.  A 
previous  item  in  EnixoR  &  Publisher 
stating  that  the  paper  was  published  in 
Carlsbad  Tex.,  was  erroneous. 


PLANS  BABY  PARADE 

The  South  Pend  (Ind.)  Tribune  will 
hold  its  third  annual  baby  parade  July  17. 
More  than  200  children  took  part  in 
last  year’s  event. 


When  They  Really  Want  to  I 

Sell  Buffalo  i 

I 

.dt  a  tiieeting  oj  the  Board  of  Go7’ernors  of  .'he  Home  '  j 

Modernicing  Bureau  of  the  Niagara  Area,  held  Friday,  | 

May  ](>th,  1929,  the  follosAng  motion  was  duly  made 
and  unanimously  carried  by  the  Board: 

Moved  that  the  Buffalo  Evening  ISetvs  be  and  is  hereby  appointed 
the  official  advertising  and  publicity  organ  of  the  Home  Modern¬ 
izing  Bureau  of  The  ISiagara  Area  for  and  in  the  City  of  Buffalo.^' 

When  they  really  xvant  to  sell  Buffalo,  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 
chosen  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  exclusive  official  organ  of  the  Home 
I  Modernizing  Bureau,  and  lend  to  it  the  prestige  of  The  Buffalo  Evening 
i  Nexvs  sponsorship,  and  to  promote  its  interests  among  our  166,000  daily 
readers.  A  campaign  of  fifty-txvo  weeks  in  a  special  tabloid  section  of  j 
j  eight  pages  and  upxvards  a  xveek  xvill  put  this  message  over  throughout  1 
the  Buffalo  area.  Over  60,000  homes  to  be  modernized!  An  estimated  | 

I  expenditure  of  over  $200,000,000 1  | 

This  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  confidence  of  the  entire  building  | 
i  industry  of  Buffalo.  They  concur  in  the  action  of  the  independent  retail  i 
grocers  xvhen  they  selected  the  News  to  sponsor  their  Pure  Food  Show 
;  every  year  since  1915.  Truly,  such  an  emphatic  expression  of  confidence 
!  in  the  ability  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  to  accomplish  this  task 
f  unassisted  carries  xveight  xvith  every  advertiser.  | 

I 

! 

You  Can  Cover  The  Great  IT’estern  Mete  York 
Market  Through  The  E.xclusive  Use  Of  The 

Buffalo  Evening  Nexvs 

ED^WRI)  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

i  •  Graybar  Bldg.  Post  Bldg.  Atlantic  Bldg.  Gen.  Motors  Bldg.  Glenn  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg.  | 

I  .New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Atlanta  Boston  | 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE  COMPLETES 
MILLION  DOLLAR  EXPANSION 


PRESS  FORCES  SENATE 
TO  ALTER  RULES 


{Continued  from  fai/e  9) 


New  Mechanical  Plant,  Which  Has  New  Elquipment  Through' 
out,  Adjoins  Administration  Building — Civic  Auditorium 
Atop  of  Structure  Can  Accommodate  400  People 


prDcceflcd  to  an  attempt  to  maneuver  anything:  at  all,  any  mtormation  that  ht 
Mallon  into  the  admissii^n  that  he  had  might  liave  and  he  might  say ;  Well,  1 
received  his  information  from  Senators,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  this  infornu. 
but  in  all  instances  he  replied  that  the  tion,  but  1  do  not  want  you  to  publisti 
question  “Cicjcs  to  the  source  of  my  it.  In  that  case,  you  would  not  publish 
information”.  Finally  Senator  Bingham  the  information,  would  you? 
took  the  offensive,  and  the  following  Mallon — Absolutely  not  .  .  , 

colloquy,  in  part,  texjk  place  :  _  “Senator  Bingham — The  next  question 

"Senator  Bingham — It  is  perfectly  ob-  js :  Do  you  permit  the  person  you  are 
vious  to  any  student  of  journalism  that  interviewing  to  be  the  judge  of  whether 
if  a  reporter  should  divulge  the  name  or  not  the  information  which  he  gives 
of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  he  you  may  be  made  public  or  not?  ij) 
got  an  inside  story,  and  that  iMrrson  or  you  accept  his  judgment  on  that? 
those  persons  did  not  wish  the  name  or  “Mr.  Mallon — Well,  that  is  a  state- 
names  revealed  he  would  be  violating  merit  that  would  not  hold  true  in  all 
the  ethics  of  the  journalistic  profession ;  cases  .  .  . 

is  that  not  so?  “Senator  Bingham — And  unless  you 

"Mr.  Mallon — '^'es,  sir.  got  the  information  from  some  other 

“Senator  Bingham — Does  that  also  source  you  would  not  iiublish  it. 
apply  to  a  newspaper  re])orter's  methods  “Mr.  Mallon — No.” 
of  oireration;  Senator  Bingham  stated  that  he  might 

“Yes,  it  does.  lK*cause  those  two  can  l>e  “very  old-fashioned  and  very  thick- 
1k‘  very  closely  allied.  witted,”  but  that  he  could  not  rec(Xtcile 

“Senator  Bingham— Of  course  they  this  view  with  the  view  that  it  was  all 
can  tK‘  closely  allied.  Then  there  is  the  riKht  to  publish  what  the  Senate  as  a 

whole  did  not  want  published. 

He  a 

the 

the 

some- 

known  the  fourth  estate,"  and 

upon  to 

which  one  of  the  other 


By  F.  L.  W.  BENNETT 

Coincident  with  its  58th  anni- 
versary.  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 

Utah's  only  morning  paircr  for  several 
_  years  past, 

aojiened  its  new 
mechanical  build¬ 
ing,  under  con- 
structi<jn  for 
more  more  than 
a  year  and 
erected  and 
erjuijrped  at  the 
cost  of  close 
to  $1,000,000  in¬ 
cluding  alxiut 
$25,000  expended 
for  general 
- renovation  p  u  r- 

H.  F.  Robinson  ^ 

bringing  to  date 
the  other  departments  of  the  paper.  The 
new  building  is  located  on  Regent  street, 
immediately  back  of  the  Tribune  build¬ 
ing.  the  pajier’s  administration  head¬ 
quarters.  which  faces  South  .Main  street, 
the  city's  principal  downtown  thorough¬ 
fare.  the  two  buildings  communicating. 

Honur  r.  Robinson  is  general  manager 
of  the  Tribune. 

New  e(|iiii)ment  throughout  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  mechanical  building 
of  the  paper,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  linctyiM'  machines,  from  the  big 
presses  down  to  the  office  chairs.  The 
building  is  IH)  feet  long  with  a  press 
room  ui  1.5"  feet  which  houses  the 
paiK-r's  new  eight-unit  straight  line 
(  joss  press  capable  of  turning  out  -18.(K)0 
pa|K-rs  <-f  (4  pages  in  an  hour.  The 
press  is  set  on  its  own  foundation,  reach¬ 
ing  liedrock.  The  press  room  is  on  the 
street  ffoor  faced  by  1.17  feet  of  plate 
glass  windtiws.  giving  access  to  plenty 
of  daylight  for  overhaul  or  repairs. 

The  comiKising  room  is  on  the  second 
fl'ior.  It  is  also  1J7  feet  long  and  faced 
its  full  length  by  windows,  making  it 
very  light  and  airy.  It  has  a  battery  of- 
20  linotyjie  machines.  The  r<M)m  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  vteel  throughout  from  chaises 
and  ad.  stones  to  the  suiierintendent's 
office  and  the  proof  readers’  desks.  This 
room  is  equipped  with  80  Coo|>er-Hewitts 
of  -lO.OOl'  candle  power,  giving  perfect 
light  with<<ut  sliadow  or  glare.  Its  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation,  controlled  hy  thermo¬ 
stats,  are  alniut  |K‘rfect. 

The  stereotyping  ilepartment  is  Kxtated 
on  two  ffoi.rs.  the  mat  room  adjoining  the 
comjN'sing  rciom  with  the  moulding  de¬ 
partment  adjoining  the  press  room.  The 
new  presses,  roasting  Ixixes.  metal  ixit. 
saws  and  automatic  casting  boxes  make 
it  thoroughly  modern  to  the  last  detail. 

A  Ix'lt -controlled  tram  carries  the  plates 
to  the  press  room  :ind  returns  them. 

I'ive  conveyfirs  handle  the  pa|K-rs  Inttween 
the  press  room  and  the  mailing  rcMim. 

Below  the  jiress  the  sub-basement  ex¬ 
tends  from  1  eneath  the  mechanical  build¬ 
ing  niuUr  the  administration  building, 
and  here  the  current  supplies  of  jiaper 


something 
branches  disapproved. 

Mallon  was  unable  to  enlighten  him. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison  asked,  follow¬ 
ing  Bingham’s  line  of  reasoning,  if  Mal¬ 
lon  had  got  his  information  from  Pres- 
.After  that  the  committee 


ident  Hoover, 
solemnly  recessed. 

.A  diverting  sidelight  of  this  “drama" 
occurred  when  Senator  Reed’s  office  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senator  would  lie  glad 
to  see  newspaiier  men  “to  talk  over 
secret  sessions,  newspaper  ethics,  and  to 
swap  viewpoints.” 

This  notice,  signed  with  the  initials  oi 
TheiKlore  Huntley 


. ,  Senator  Reed’s  sec¬ 
retary  and  former  newspaper  man,  ap- 
ixared  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the 
.Senate  press  gallery  a  day  or  so  after 
Reed  had  referred 
Senate  to  the 
so-called  profession' 

Within  a  short  time 
tice  appeared,  and 
some  .50  or  -40  niei 
requesting  the  standing  committee  of  cor¬ 
respondents  to  inform  Senator  Reed  that 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  on  newspaper 
ethics,  it  was  suggested  he  say  it  on  the 
ffoor  of  the  senate  where  he  had  made 
his  previous  remarks. 


the  floor  of  the 
‘so-called  ethics  of  the 
of  journalism, 
a  comiianion  no- 
was  soon  signed  by 
ibers  of  the  gallery, 


rented,  whilst  the  sixth  is  donated  as 
club  rooms  for  combined  ex-service 
men’s  organizations. 

The  new  editorial  department  has 
private  offices  for  the  editor-in-chief, 
managing  editor,  city  editor,  real  estate 
editor,  mining  and  finance  editor,  art  and 
literary  editor,  yiolitical  writer,  six'iety 
editor,  Sunday  and  feature  editor  and 
state  editor.  The  third  ffiKir  houses  the 
public  service  department,  the  library, 
morgue,  the  pajier’s  broadcasting  station 
and  an  elaborate  photograjiliic  studio. 
The  children’s  department — a  feature  of 
the  pajK‘r  of  which  it  is  justly  proud — is 
on  the  fourth  floor.  Here  is  located 
among  many  other  features  of  the  de¬ 
partment  a  complete  children’s  library 
with  tables,  desks  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  esixcially  desi.gned,  built  and 
eqnipiR’d  for  children. 


MOREHOUSE  RETURNS 

Ward  .Morehouse,  Broadway  columnist 
the  Xcw  York  Sun  and  author  ot 
jentlemen  of  the  Press,"  returned  to 
ew  York  this  week  after  several 


DES  MOINES  ELECTION 

Jean  Carroll  was  elected  president 
the  Dks  Moinks  AnvraxisiNG  Club 
a  vote  of  73  to  72.  last  week.  OtI 
officers  elected  were :  F.  Carroll.  vi 
president;  and  W.  .A.  Temple,  secreU 
treasurer. 


Exterior  view  of  Salt  Lake  Tribune's  new  plant. 
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u  s  HEADLINES  DAZED 
BRITISH  REPORTER 

A.  P-  Pe>Ty«  Holder  of  W.  H.  Page 
Fellowthip,  Slumped  by  “Solon* 
Quiz  Street  Jam”  Discusses 
London  Papers 


The  Hritish  journalist  finds  many  , 
thinps  to  im/zic  him  in  American  news-  i 
papers,  accordiiiR  to  Alfred  P.  Perry,  i 
sub  -editor  of  , 
J^enters  and  hold-  ' 
cr  of  the  Walter 
Hines  Parc  fel¬ 
lowship  in  jonr-  , 
nalism.  Mr.  Perry 
is  now  in  the  ; 
United  States.  ; 
goinp  from  city  ' 
to  city  as  the  | 
guest  member  of  1 
various  news-  ; 
paper  staffs.  He  i 
is  the  third  hold¬ 
er  of  the  Page 
.^^,rREn  P.  Persy  fellowship  to  visit 

this  country,  hut 
unlike  his  predecessors  went  directly  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  upon  his  arrival  here. 
He  has  been  on  the  staffs  of  the  Los 
Amnics  Times,  the  San  I  rancisco  L  hron- 
t(lc  and  the  Portland  Oregonian,  and  will 
later  join  papers  in  the  middle  west  and 
ea.st.  i 

Some  of  the  American  headlines  par¬ 
ticularly  puzzle  an  Englishman,  says  Mr. 
Perry.  He  is  just  now  emerging  from 
the  daze  in  which  the  trick  words  of 
the  headliner  writer  plunged  him  upon 
his  arrival  in  this  country. 

'“Solons  Quiz  Street  Jam,’  was  one 
of  the  fir.st  banner  heads  to  meet  my 
eye,"  said  Mr.  Perry.  “I  scratched  my 
head  and  stood  a  while  in  thought.  The 
words  solons.  quiz  and  jam  were  all 
strange  to  me  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  U'cd.  It  was  only  after  I  read  into 
the  article  that  I  realized  this  heading 
referred  to  rather  dull  speeches  made  hy 
several  members  of  the  state  legislature 
on  the  traffic  problem. 

"My  adventure  was  typical  of  that  of 
most  British  visitors  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  language,  heads  and  size 
of  the  .American  paper,  particularly  the 
Sunday  editions,  leave  him  bewildered. 
IHiTerence  in  size,  difference  in  style  of 
news  presentation  and  the  British  habit 
of  starting  a  story  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  at  the  end,  instead  of  reversing 
that  process,  all  confuse  the  visitor. 

"Our  ‘sensational s’  now'  adopt  a  sob-  ' 
erer  tone  than  do  their  equivalents  in 
this  country,  thanks  to  the  stringent 
Briti'h  lihel  laws,  but  the  spirit  which 
inspires  them  is  really  much  the  same. 
If  the  visitor  picks  up  one  of  our  pic¬ 
ture  papers  in  the  hope  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  spicy,  he  is  usually  disappointed, 
for  Iwith  pictures  and  reading  matter  are 
generally  insipid.  For  the  sort  of  thing 
he  is  looking  for  he  will  have  to  wait 
until  .Sunday,  when  the  great  British 
public  is  able  to  enjoy  its  pornography 
in  peace.  We  have,  of  course,  fine  Sun¬ 
day  papers  like  the  Ohsereer  and  Sunday 
Times,  but  the  majority  of  popular 
weeklies  are  distinctly  salacious,  although 
of  late  years  they  have  been  hampered 
m  their  branch  of  literature  hy  a  law 
"hich  has  forbidden  publication  of  di¬ 
vorce  court  news  outside  the  judgments 
and  comments  from  the  hench.  This 
closing  of  the  .sewer  gates  caused  great 
Consternation  at  first,  and  one  notorious 
.''undav  publication  was  reduced  to  print¬ 
ing  the  more  erotic  portions  of  holy 
^crintnres.  rewritten  in  the  lively  manner 
of  the  present  day  and  suitably  illustrated 
with  iy)rtraits  of  Queen  Jezebel  and 
other  ‘whoopee’  makers  of  the  past.” 


CHESAPEAKE  A.  P.  MEETS 

Editors  of  .Ass«)ciated  Press  papers 
m  the  C  hesapeake  section  were  enter¬ 
tained  May  2.S  by  officials  and  editors 
^  the  Hagerstnum  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail  at  their  semi¬ 
annual  meeting.  A  golf  tournament  at 
|ne  Fountain  Head  Country  Club  and  a 
lianquct  at  the  Hotel  .Alexandria  fea¬ 
tured  the  meeting. 


When  you  study  the 

T  rend 


you  Mtoii  learn  Mhioh  St.  Loiii^ 
n(“H>paper  really  tnakiiig 
the  ^aiiiH  in  total  display  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  and  Inddin^ 

them 

Advertisers  are  hearing  a  lot 
just  now  from  certain  St.  Louis 
newspapers  about  “lineage  gains.” 

Here  are  the  true  facts — shown  in 
the  accompanying  charts. 

There  is  something  significant 
about  the  way  The  Globe-Democrat’s 
lineage  has  shown  a  steady  upward 
trend,  while  those  of  the  other  three 
St.  Louis  papers  have  revealed  those 
peaks  and  valleys  which  all  sales- 
managers  hate  to  see. 

These  charts  cover  a  period  of 
eight  years,  beginning  with  1921 — 
the  year  when  this  country  began  to 
emerge  from  the  post-war  depression. 

A  study  of  such  a  period  offers  an 
accurate  index  to  the  influence  of  a 
newspaper.  Consistent  gains  reveal 
solid,  substantial  growth.  Jumps  and 
slumps  indicate  weakness  somewhere. 

Well,  here  are  four  newspapers  all 
in  the  same  city  ...  all  subject  to 
the  same  economic  laws. 

One  newspaper  gains  steadily.  The 
others  fluctuate  between  gains  and 
losses. 

.  .  .  And  the  net  of  it  is,  that  The 
Globe-Democrat  shows  a  39  per  cent 
gain  over  the  entire  period,  while  the 
Post-Dispatch  shows  only  a  7  per 
cent  gain;  the  Star  a  9  per  cent  gain; 
the  Times  a  1  per  cent  loss. 

Which  sort  of  chart  would  you 
prefer  to  represent  your  business? 

The  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis’ 
only  morning  newspaper,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  daily  west  of  Chicago.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  solid  coverage  of  the  entire 
49th  State,  it  offers  the  advertiser 
more  than  any  other  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  can  possibly  offer. 

Advertisers  who  yearn  for  climbing 
sales  lines,  without  the  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys.  turn  naturally  to  this  paper, 
whose  own  business  is  growing 
steadily. 
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1924 


1935  1936  1927 


THESE  CHARTS 

Show  the  volume  of 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Carried  by  the  4  St.  Louis  Newspapers 
1021-1928  inclusive 
Expressed  in  Agate  Lines 


1  9.h  O  0.0  O  O 
t  H.4  O  0.0  0  0 
1  H.O  00,0  00 

1  7.1  00.000 
1  6,2  00.000 
1  5.3  O  0.000 
1  4.4  00,000 
1  3.5  00.000 
1  2,6  O  0,000 
1  1,7  0  0.000 
1  O.li  O  0.000 
0,9  0  0,000 
0.000.000 
8.1  0  0.000 

7.3  00.0  0  0 

03  00,000 

5.4  0  0.000 

4.5  0  0,000 
3.000,000 
3.7  00.000 
l,l9  00.000 

9  00.000 


The  Star  and  The 
Times  do  not  publish 
Sunday  pape-s. 


l-OTi  11  "JS  24  »  It  'll  ta 
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i  fFimes 


NEW  YORK 
F.  St.  J.  Richards 
Room  1200.  41  Park  Row 
Ph. :  Cortl'd  0504-5 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


DETROIT 
Jos.  R.  Scolaro 
3-241  General  Motors 
Bids. 

Ph. ;  Empire  7810 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
R.  J  Bidwell  Co. 
742  Market  St. 


SEATTLE 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 
Stuart  Building 


LOS  ANGELES 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 
Times  Building 


LONDON 

Dorland  Agency.  Ltd. 
16  Regent  St  .  S.  W.  1 


CHICAGO 

Guy  S.  Osborn.  360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.— Ph. :  State  4107  CharU*  H.  Ravell.  Financial  Advertising.  332  S.  LaSalle  St.— Ph. :  Webster  2770 


The  Globe-Democrat  does  not  have  to  suffer  losses  in  order  to  show  its  gains 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


PAUL  Y.  AN'DERSCA’,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  made  some  remarks  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  two 
weeks  ago.  which  in  the  shuffle  did  not 
get  into  the  news  columns.  They  shall 
not  be  lost  to  print.  He  discussed  “the 
reporter’s  business”  and  described  it  as 
truth  telling. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said:  “This  is  a 
difficult  subject,  because  truth  as  an 
ideal  has  fallen  into  a  curious  disfavor 
with  mankind  today,  and  those  wfio 
practice  it  are  uni)opular.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  why  this  is  so.  Perhaps 
it  is  due  partly  to  the  war,  which  made 
lying  a  patriotic  duty,  and  gullibility  a 
condition  of  loyal  citizenship.  It  is  not 
unnatural  to  a  period  in  which  a  man’s 
success  is  mainly  measured  by  his  wil¬ 
lingness  and  ability  to  rob  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  in  which  fame  and  honor 
occur  together  only  as  a  remarkable 
coincidence. 

“There  is  only  one  rea.son  for  prac¬ 
ticing  the  truth,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
the  truth.  There  are  a  thousand  ex¬ 
cuses  for  suppressing,  distorting,  color¬ 
ing  or  avoiding  it,  and  the  reporter  hears 
them  all.  He  is  told  that  the  habit  of 
getting  and  writing  the  truth  will  make 
enemies,  that  it  will  render  him  unpopu¬ 
lar,  that  it  will  dry  up  his  news  sources 
and  diminish  his  earning  power.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  admonished  that  it  will  con¬ 
flict  with  the  editorial  policy  of  his 
paper,  and  hence  hamper  his  advance¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  an  editorial  policy 
that  conflicts  with  the  truth  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  paper  that  pursues  it;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  many  such  papers.  He 
is  told  that  the  naked  trutli  isn  t  always 
nice,  and  that  ‘good  taste’  requires  him 
to  suppress  or  mutilate  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

66  \  LL  manner  of  rules  and  conven- 
tions  are  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  the  truth  or  presenting  it  in 
a  false  setting.  Washington  abounds 
with  these  devices.  Most  of  them  are 
the  creations  of  officeholders,  and  of 
course  they  are  all  designed  to  benefit 
and  protect  their  creators.  If  the  re¬ 
porter  is  timid,  or  lacks  confidence,  or 
is_  afraid  of  his  job,  or  is  inclined  to 
yield  to  pressure;  if  he  is  ambitious  to 
‘play  the  game  as  it  is  played’  and  to 
‘be  one  of  the  boys,’  he  is  sure  to  be 
impressed  by  this  formidable  system 
of  taboos.  Most  reporters  are  like  most 
people  in  other  trades — they  are  afraid 
of  novelty,  they  shrink  from  the  unusual 
or  daring.  They  don’t  want  to  be  called 
‘Bolsheviks.’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

66 ^HE  truth  is  a  hard  taskmaster, 
and  its  rewards  for  devotion  are 
not  always  palpable.  The  reporter  who 
pursues  it  will  find  himself  in  uncom¬ 
fortable  situations.  More  than  once  he 
will  find  himself  handicapped  in  pur¬ 
suing  his  trade.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
always  true.  Courage  sometimes  is 
handsomely  rewarded.  More  than  one 
man  has  gained  fame  and  some  fortune 
by  his  willingness  to  break  down  con¬ 
vention  and  push  on  after  the  truth.  If 
I  were  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  .\ffiliated  Pollyanna  Societies  and 
Sunbeam  Bands  of  the  World.  I  probably 
would  lay  down  the  rule  that  honesty 
always  pays.  Only  I  don’t  believe  any 
such  thing.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy 
if  you  don’t  want  too  much.  For  the 
reporter  who  aspires  to  be  known  as 
‘a  good  fellow,’  or  who  prizes  safety 
and  comfort,  or  who  covets  the  approval 
of  wealthy  or  powerful  persons,  or  who 
would  like  to  shine  in  society,  or  who 
hopes  to  be  offered  a  fat  job  with  a 


public  utility  corporation,  a  policy  of 
fearlessly  seeking  and  accurately  report¬ 
ing  the  truth  is  not  only  bad,  it  is  fatal. 
It  may  even  cost  him  the  job  he  has. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy  only  for  that 
type  of  reporter  who,  if  he  had  to  make 
a  choice,  would  rather  drive  a  truck  and 
keep  his  self  respect  than  to  own  a  big 
house  and  belong  to  three  country  clubs. 
And  for  that  type  of  reporter  I  have  a 
rule  which  I  recommend.  It  was  given 
to  me  many  years  ago  in  the  form  of 
I)ersonal  advice  from  one  of  the  genu¬ 
inely  great  editors  of  this  generation. 
He  said:  ‘Never  knowingly  allow 

yourself  or  your  newspajK-r  to  be  used 
as  the  instrument  for  misinforming  or 
misleading  the  readers  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  you  for  correct  information.  To 
do  so  is  to  l)etray  the  highest  trust  of 
your  profession.’ 

♦  ♦  * 

64^HE  reporter  who  would  obey  that 

A  rule  must  be  always  vigilant,  be¬ 
cause  many  will  seek  to  impose  on  him. 
He  must  have  courage,  because  he  will 
incur  the  enmity  of  persons  who  can 
aid  or  injure  him.  He  must  exercise  in¬ 
telligence,  because  the  difference  between 
the  false  and  the  true  is  not  always 
clear,  and  many  there  are  who  labor 
to  confuse  them.  He  must  he  proof 
against  temptation,  because  the  influences 
wliich  benefit  from  decejrtion  often  have 
much  to  offer,  while  the  public  has 
nothing  to  give  but  its  confidence.  He 
must  not  l>e  too  ambitious,  because  the 
man  who  seeks  to  use  him  may  be  a 
friend  of  the  man  who  owns  the  paper. 
If  you  are  an  honest  reporter,  your  duty 
is  clear.  When  any  person,  no  matter 
how  exalted,  utters  for  publication  a 
statement  which  you  know  to  be  untrue, 
or  which  would  present  the  facts  in  a 
false  light,  either  refuse  to  print  it,  or 
print  with  it  the  facts  which  expose  its 
false  or  misleading  character. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

6  6rpHUS,  when  a  President  of  the 

1  United  States  delivers  an  utterance 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  devoted  to  rigid 
economy  and  the  reduction  of  public 
exiKMiditures,  duty  requires  that  you 
print  what  he  says.  But  it  also  requires 
that  you  print,  along  with  what  he  says, 
the  actual  figures  which  show  that  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  under  his  ad¬ 
ministration  have  increased  every  year 
except  one.  Otherwise  you  may  allow 
yourself  and  your  newspaper  to  be  used 
as  the  means  of  misleading  the  readers 
who  are  dependent  on  you  and  •  it  for 
correct  information  on  a  very  important 
.subject. 

“Or  when  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  attacking  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  asserts  that  those  rules  enable 
one  or  two  Senators  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  other  ‘M  or  95  by  indulging  in 
unlimited  speech,  you  should  print  what 
he  says.  But  in  fairness  to  the  reader 
you  should  print  with  it  the  fact  that 
under  the  rules,  closure  can  be  invoked  at 
any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Other¬ 
wise  your  reader  may  get  a  false  picture 
of  the  condition. 

“When  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  statement  condemning  the 
debenture  plan  of  farm  relief  as  un¬ 
sound  and  unworkable,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  it  printed.  But  the  reader  is 
entitled  to  know  at  the  same  time  that 
the  departmental  experts  whom  he  desig¬ 
nated  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  .\griculture  ten  days  earlier 
pronounced  the  plan  sound,  and  declared 
it  had  worked  successfully  in  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Not  only  will 
this  supplement  the  reader’s  information, 
but  it  may  serve  to  arouse  his  curiosity 


about  public  men  and  their  motives — 
always  a  desirable  accomplishment. 

“If  the  governing  body  of  a  university 
chooses  to  discharge  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  conducting  a  sociological 
experiment,  and  gives  as  its  reason  that 
the  experiment  was  unprecedented,  use¬ 
less  and  demoralizing,  it  is  entitled  to 
publication  of  its  explanation.  But  the 
reader  should  f)e  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  similar  experiments  have  been 
a  common  practice  for  many  years  at 
universities  of  equal  or  higher  standards, 
and  that  they  have  l)een  found  to  be 
neither  useless  nor  demoralizing.  Don’t 
assist  in  preserving  the  stork  theory  of 
biology  if  you  hapi)en  to  know  that  it 
isn’t  correct.  Give  the  reader  all  the 
facts  which  are  essential  in  arriving 
at  a  sound  c<inclusion.  Take  neither 
side — be  very  careful  to  give  all  that 
is  significant  of  both  sides. 

“When  a  Secretary  of  State  emharks 
upon  a  policy  of  sending  the  marines  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
smaller  country,  and  explains  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  protecting  .•\merican 
life  and  property,  print  his  explanation. 
And  print  it  with  the  fact  that  no 
.American  citizen  had  been  harmed  and 
no  .American  projK-rty  damaged  up  to 
the  time  he  took  that  action,  'i'our 
reader,  who  is  also  a  taxpayer,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  that.  Moreover,  he  is 
entitled  to  know  that  the  disturbance 
in  that  country  originated  in  the  efforts 
of  a  New  York  financial  house  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  national  bank  and  the 
national  railway  of  that  country.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  such  words  as 
‘imperialism’ — just  give  the  facts — the 
reader  can  determine  for  himself 
whether  it  is  imi)erialism. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

66  6C  YC'OPH.\NT’  is  an  ugly  epithet. 

One  dislikes  to  apply  it  inside 
his  own  profession.  Yet  if  I  were  asked 
to  name  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
common  weakness  of  the  Washington 
correspondents,  my  answer  would  have 
to  be  ‘sycophancy.’  One  of  the  mo.st 
melancholy  spectacles  of  the  times  is 
to  see  a  man  of  sound  brain  and  good 
heart  abasing  himself  before  some 
transient  office  holder.  It  is  a  pitiful 
thing  to  see  a  capable  reporter  tying 
himself  in  abject  knots  day  after  day, 
stultifying  his  reputation  and  his  con¬ 
science,  in  the  effort  to  defend  and 
glorify  every  act  of  some  public  man  or 
powerful  individual,  because  the  man 
may  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  a 
place  of  influence,  or  because  the  re¬ 
porter  desires  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  owner  of  his  paper  by  making  the 
news  conform  to  the  editorial  policy,  or 
because  he  wishes  to  fulfill  a  popular 
legend  about  some  public  figure.  He, 
himself,  probably  is  responsible  in  part 
for  the  growth  of  that  legend.  The 
towering  myths  which  are  erected  about 
so  many  petty  and  puerile  figures  of  the 
day  are  largely  the  creation  of  reporters. 
They  take  a  little  lawyer-politician  who 
happens  to  be  taciturn  of  speech,  and 
on  the  simple  circumstance  of  his  taci¬ 
turnity — a  trait  which  he  shares  with 
millions  of  men  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write — they  rear  the  image  of  a 
mighty  and  inscrutable  Buddha. 

*  *  * 

66 T  ET  me  direct  your  attention  to  an 

-Li  example  of  reporting  which  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  right  under  y<vur  eyes — the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  inquiry  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  into  the  eligibility  of  Secretary 
Mellon.  There  is  a  Federal  statute  which 
provides  that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to 
iiold  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  is  ‘directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  business 
of  trade  or  commerce.’  Now,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  or 
Mr.  Mellon's  eligibility  under  it.  I  am 
interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
iiKiuiry  is  being  reported  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  press  associations.  When 
the  inquiry  began  some  members  of  the 
committee  suggested  that  Mr.  Mellon  be 
called  to  tell  the  extent  and  character 
of  his  business  connections.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  objected  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  be  an  ‘indignity’  to  Mr.  Mellon. 


Finally  Senator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  closely  associated  with  Secretary 
Mellon,  was  requested  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation  for  the  committee.  He  com¬ 
plied  by  presenting  a  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Mellon  reiterated  his  previous  statement 
tliat  upon  entering  the  Cabinet  he 
resigned  from  all  coritorate  offices  and 
directorates.  In  emphasizing  tlie  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  withdrawal  from  their 
affairs  he  said  that  the  situation  since 
he  entered  the  Cabinet  has  been  ‘just 
the  same  as  if  I  had  died.’  Less  than 
a  week  later  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana 
produced  a  deitosition  given  by  Mr. 
Mellon  in  1925,  in  which,  describing 
events  which  (Kcured  after  he  entered 
the  cabinet,  he  told  of  participating  in 
a  number  of  conferences  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  outcome  of  a  very  important 
deal  between  the  James  B.  Duke  electric 
jtower  interests  and  the  .\luminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  .America,  of  which  Mr.  Mellon 
and  his  family  are  virtually  the  sole 
owners.  Officers  and  attorneys  of  both 
companies  came  to  Mr.  Mellon’s  home  in 
Washington  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him.  One  such  conference,  he  said,  be¬ 
gan  with  dinner  and  ended  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Subsequently 
he  accompanied  them  on  the  trip  to 
Canada  where  they  inspected  the  water 
power  site  which  was  the  object  of  the 
negotiations. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  whether  this 
activity  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
statute.  I  am  interested  in  the  contrast 
between  Mr.  Mellon’s  deposition  and  Mr. 
Mellon’s  letter.  I  contend  that  this  de¬ 
gree  of  activity  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  ‘had  died’  would  be  remarkable,  so 
remarkable  as  to  provide  material  for 
a  first-class  news  story.  Yet  so  far  as 
I  can  learn  not  one  newspaper  in  the 
United  St.ates  has  called  attention  to  the 
apparent  conflict  between  the  deposition 
to  which  Mr.  Mellon  swore  in  1925,  and 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1929. 

* 

66^ HOSE  of  you  who  have  followed 
this  story  have  doubtless  observed 
that  the  writers  frequently  refer  to  the 
statute  as  ‘a  century-old  law.’  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  the  law  is  antiquated. 
True,  it  is  more  than  a  century  old.  It 
is  nothing  like  as  old  as  the  laws  against 
murder  and  treason.  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that,  at  the  very  moment 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  de¬ 
ciding  that  Mr.  Mellon’s  status  as  a 
stockholder  in  numerous  corpsorations 
directly  affected  by  his  official  actions 
had  no  bearing  on  his  qualifications,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate  was  requiring  General  Charles 
Saltzmann,  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  to  the  Radio  Commission,  to  di¬ 
vest  himself  of  every  share  of  stock  in 
every  enterprise  which  might  be  affected 
by  his  official  action,  before  it  could  re¬ 
port  favorably  on  his  confirmation. 
Neither  General  Saltzmann  nor  anyone 
else  intimated  that  he  was  being  per¬ 
secuted,  or  that  the  statute  defining  his 
qualifications  had  become  obsolete  in  the 
three  years  since  its  enactment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

66T  could  stand  here  and  recite  such 
examples  all  day  and  all  night-^ 
examples  of  how  the  public  which  is 
.dependent  on  the  newspapers  for  its  in¬ 
formation  of  important  matters,  has  not 
been  dealt  with  on  the  level.  That  is 
a  matter  of  reporting.  How,  then,  shall 
we  finally  characterize  the  business  of 
being  a  reporter?  Does  it  offer  an  ideal 
worthy  to  be  dignified  with  a  genuine 
sacrifice?  Docs  it  demand  the  best 
gifts  which  a  man  or  w<jman  can  bring 
to  the  service  of  a  profession?  The 
ideal  which  it  offers  is  the  unending 
search  for  truth.  There  is  no  higher. 
For  the  proper  fulfillment  of  its  func¬ 
tions  it  requires  courage,  intelligence,  de¬ 
votion,  incorruptibility,  and  the  divine, 
implacable  curiosity  which  has  been  be¬ 
hind  every  ascending  movement  of  the 
human  race  since  the  first  Neanderthal 
man  lifted  his  eyes  to  gaze  at  the  stars. 
For  myself  I  have  no  greater  ambitions 
than  those  to  which  every  reporter  could 
and  should  aspire.  If  man  is  ever  free 
it  will  be  because  be  knows  the  truth, 
and  if  he  ever  knows  the  truth  it  W.lj 
be  becau.se  there  were  honest  reporters. 
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UR  OVN  VORl-D 

or  LetTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TWO  profe.ssor.s  of  journali.sin  appear 
in  the  table  of  contents  of  The  Xorih 
Aiiicriiiin  Rci'icii’  tor  June.  Walter  B. 
Pitkin,  professor  in  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  asks  and  answers  the 
rhetorical  question,  “Can  Intellectual 
Women  Live  Happily?”  He  tells  of  the 
plight  of  women  with  brains.  Harold  de 
Wolf  Fuller,  professor  of  Journalism  at 
New  York  University,  considers  “The 
Myth  of  Modern  Youth." 

Donald  F.  Rose,  who  is  a  columnist 
and  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  I  edt/cr,  is  also  num¬ 
bered  among  the  contributors  to  this 
issue  with  an  article  entitled  “The  W'ind- 
mill  that  Flies.”  He  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  Autogiro,  now  being  perfected 
by  American  engineers,  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  aviation  since  the  Wrights  flew 
at  Kitty  Hawk. 

♦  *  * 

OF  sex  appeal  in  fiction  American 
magazines  have  printed  enough  and 
to  spare.  Criticism  of  the  same  appeal 
in  magazine  advertising  is  made  by  H. 
LeB.  Bercovici  in  The  Debunker  for 
June.  Advertisiiig  in  general  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  in  particular  goes  under 
the  microscope  in  this  article  which  is 
headed  “Sex  Appeal  in  Advertising.” 
Manufacturing  is  said  to  be  less  and  less 
manufacturing  and  more  and  more  waves 
of  sales  appeal  that  are  really  publicity 
.stunts  aimed  at  women. 

if  *  * 

^HE  house  advertisements  of  the  ad- 
vertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  have,  for  sometime,  been  attracting 
favorable  attention,  not  only  for  the 
ideas  set  forth,  but  also  for  the  literary 
form  of  presentation.  So  numerous 
have  been  the  requests  of  business  firms, 
schools,  and  libraries  for  these  adver¬ 
tising  talks  that  it  was  decided  to  put 
them  in  book  form  under  the  title  “On 
Behalf  of  Advertising.” 

Magazine  articles  relating  to  journal¬ 
ism  have  on  several  occasions  been 
brought  together  between  the  board 
covers  of  a  book.  These  advertising 
essays  are  just  as  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation.  Typical  of  the  style  and 
nii^e  of  treatment  is  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  opening  essay : 

Every  day  the  presses  P9ur  forth  the  printed 
Wges  Motor  trucks  wait  to  receive  them. 
jSewsboys  cry  them  on  bustliii);  street  corners. 
News-stands  sell  them  to  a  multitude.  By  train 
and  mail-man  and  carrier  they  reach  the  fire- 
sides  ot  city  and  country. 

These  iw^es  are  vital  to  the  thouj?ht  and 
action  ot  the  tiation.  The  city  without  news¬ 
papers  is  a  city  paralyzed,  hesitating  in  its 
trade,  tftven  over  to  rumor  and  uncertain  in  its 
social  life.  The  nation  without  newspapers  or 
would  he  a  nation  in  the  dark.  It 
would  1^  easily  stami>eded.  It  would  susjiect 
Its  nen^hors  l)ecause  it  would  be  is^norant  of 
them  To  have  confidence  in  the  very  mechan¬ 
ism  of  ate,  men  must  know  what  other  men 
are  doinij.  The  printed  page  tells  them. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  selection  just  made  is  from  the 
«say  entitled  “The  Power  of  the  Printed 
Page." 

In  somewhat  striking  contrast  is  the 
es.say  on  “Advertising.”  In  it  are 
brought  out  some  things  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  marketing  managers.  One 
point  stressed  is  that  no  amount  of  ad- 
'^rtismg  will  sell  a  prixluct  that  cannot 
pe  sold  without  advertising.  .Attention 
IS  directed  to  the  fact  that  advertising 
an  unworthy  product  simply  means  that 
a  larger  number  of  people  will  presently 
discover  its  disadvantages.  A  consider¬ 
ation  toi>  often  overlooked  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  that  does  not  consider  the  prob- 
lems  01  the  jobber,  the  retailer,  and  the 
^lesman  often  loses  more  than  it  gains, 
t  he  pivotal  point  around  which  adver¬ 
tising  should  revolve  is  expressed  in  the 
assertion  that  advertising  cannot  create 
a  single  point  of  superiority  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  add  a  single  virtue  to  its  nianu- 
lacturer. 

Other  essays  that  might  be  checked 
wit.i  a  red  lead  pencil  include  “The 


Gentle  Reader."  “Planting  for  Tomor¬ 
row,”  “The  Battle  of  the  Shelves,”  “Hay¬ 
seeds?”  “Why  Advertise?”  "Stopped  at 
the  F'rontier,”  and  “The  Tale  of  the 
Sky-Rocket." 

The  concluding  thought  in  the  last 
essay  is  that  advertising  is  not  a  sudden 
flash  in  the  night  but  a  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical  aid  in  building  substantial  business. 

F'or  your  copy  of  “(3n  Behalf  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising"  write  to  X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son, 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JUST  for  the  sake  of  completeness  it 
may  be  remarked  that  both  I'lie  Xezv 
Republic  and  The  Outlook  for  May  15 
have  editorials  dealing  with  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  American  newspapers  by  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  The  editorial  in  The  Xew  Repub¬ 
lic  suggests  that  certain  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism  "might  be  studied  by  one  of  the 
great  research  foundations  which  have 
so  multiplied  of  late  and  which  are  em¬ 
barrassed  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
nionev.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T’HOSE  interested  in  the  historical  de- 
^  velopment  of  .American  journalism 
will  find  a  breezy  sketch  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Xercs  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  Scripps-Hoicard  News. 
On  .April  2.1.  1929,  that  newspaper 

reached  the  Biblical  age  of  three  score 
years  and  ten.  It  can  boast  that  during 
those  seventy  years  it  never  missed  pub¬ 
lication.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  business  institutions  in  the 
state  of  Colorado. 

The  sketch  is  illustrated  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  \’ol.  I,  No.  I,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cherry  Creek  —  now  Denver. 
Its  pioneer  publisher,  William  M.  Byers, 
used  such  gocxl  judgment  for  the  site 
of  his  plant  that  in  all  the  seventy  years 
the  X'ews  has  moved  only  a  few  blocks 
to  its  various  locations. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  X’ews,  even  since 
its  purchase  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
string  in  X’ovember,  1929,  still  retains 

some  of  the  ear  marks  of  the  pioneer 
press  of  Colorado. 

tit  lit  t¥ 

COMETIME  ago  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
^  associate  editor  of  the  Xezv  York 
Times,  was  greeted  on  the  street  with, 
“I  see  you  have  broken  into  'The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  with  a  poem.”  Dr.  F'in- 
ley  was  forced  to  admit  that  proud  as 
he  was  of  the  poem  in  question  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  his  son. 

But  Dr.  Finley  is  a  poet.  Luncheon 
guests  at  the  New  York  Times  have 

placed  at  their  plate,  as  a  sort  of  grace 
before  meat,  this  but  of  verse  comixised 
by  Dr.  Finley : 

O  I^rd,  the  (jiver  of  All  Good, 

In  whose  just  Hands  are  all  our  Times, 
We  thank  Thee  for  our  daily  Foot! 

Gathered  (as  News)  from  many  Crimes. 
Bless  All  of  Us  around  this  Board 
And  All  lieiieath  this  ample  Roof;— 

What  we  find  fit  to  print,  O  Lonl, 

Is,  after  all,  the  Pudding’s  Proof. 

May  Those  we  ivelcome  come  again  ' 

And  Those  who  stay  be  glad.  Amen. 

When  Dr.  Finley  used  this  grace  at  a 
luncheon  given  to  the  visiting  journalists 
from  Great  Britain  it  brought  forth 
many  favorable  comments  from  those 
present. 


WRITERS  ILLUSTRATE  BOOK 

HeywiKxl  Broun,  columnist  for  the  Ne'v 
York  Telegram,  Frank  Sullivan,  re¬ 
write  man  and  columnist  for  the  A' etc 
York  World,  .Allison  .Smith,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  World,  and  Percy  Crosby, 
creator  of  the  cartix>ni“Skippy”  for  King 
F'eatures  .Syndicate,  recently  posed  for 
Iihotograplis  tisefl  to  illustrate  “Salt 
Water  Taffy,"  a  burles(|uc  on  Joan 
Lowell’s  “Cra<lle  of  the  1  )ecp,"  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  by  (i.  P.  Piitnanrs 
Sons.  The  journalists  costumed  them 
selves  as  characters  in  the  book  and 
posed  for  the  pictures  on  an  abandoned 
schooner  in  the  Hudson  River. 


DEADLINE 
By  HERBERT  HENECAN 
A  pale  blue  cloud  from  pipes 
And  cigarets  settles  like  a  fog 
Throughout  the  room. 

Typewriters  click,  here  and  there, 

In  intermittent  sharp  staccatoes, 

And  human  forms,  like  stolid  Robots 
Are  moving  back  and  forth. 

Slowly  and  surely  a  grand  crescendo 
Of  noise  and  action  absorbs  the 
Space  they  call  “the  office’’. 

The  very  air  is  animated  now; 

And  as  “Deadline’’  approaches 
deadly  near. 

Copy  flies  from  hands  of  cubs  and 
Stars,  to  copy  desks,  and  on  to  . 
Steel  machines  that  grind  out  news — 
Soon  transformed  into  history — 

For  a  waiting  and  expectant  world 


YENCHING  FELLOWSHIP 
GOES  TO  GROFF 


First  Award  to  Peking  University 
Made  This  Week  by  Missouri  School 

of  Journalism  —  Will  Teach 
Advertising  Part  Time 

Samuel  D.  (iroff  was  this  week 
named  the  first  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
.Missouri  to  the  Missouri- Yenching  Fel¬ 
lowship. 

The  Missouri- Yenching  I'ellowship  is 
a  graduate  award  which  is  to  be  made 
every  two  years  to  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Joiiriialism.  It  provides  for 
the  sending  of  the  I'ellow  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  A'enchiiig  for  two  years, 
which  time  is  to  be  spent  in  teaching 
and  studying  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  Yenching  I  niversity  at  Peking. 

Groff,  who  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  in  June,  major¬ 
ing  in  advertising,  will  lie  a  half  time 
instructor  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Mis.souri- Yenching  School  of 
Journalism.  The  other  half  time  wdl 
1)0  siK'iit  in  studying  for  a  Master’s 
degree. 

Yenching  University  is  a  co-educa- 
tional  sch(X)l,  located  near  the  old  sum¬ 
mer  palace  of  (,'hang  Kai-Shek,  two 
miles  from  Peking.  The  enrollment  of 
the  institution  totals  over  7.^)  stinlents 
every  year.  A  building  jirogram  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  at  present  which  will  in¬ 
crease  fiTcilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  annual  increase  of  demands  for  .ad¬ 
mission  to  the  schtxil  can  be  granteil 

Groff,  whose  home  is  in  Gr.ayville, 
Ill.,  has  spent  over  three  years  as  lino¬ 
type  operator  on  his  home  weekly,  the 
.y ercnry-lndependent.  Last  summer  he 
spent  several  weeks  as  .advertising  man¬ 
ager  on  the  same  newspaper.  Follow¬ 
ing  two  years  of  college  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Groff  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Missouri  anrl  en¬ 
tered  the  School  of  Journalism. 


PHOTOS  FIRST  IN  NEW  AIR  MAIL 

United  Pres*  Gets  Pictures  from  Peru 

as  First  Delivery  of  Air  Service 

X’evs  photographs,  showing  jirincipals 
in  the  Tacna-.Arica  settlement  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  United  Press  May  24  as 
package  X'o.  1  on  the  first  trip  of  the 
first  air  mail  service  between  South 
America  proper  and  X’ew  York.  The 
photos  were  placed  on  boanl  the  plane 
by  .A.  \V.  Folger,  bureau  manager  for 
L'.  P.  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  were  eight 
days  in  transit.  The  previous  time  by 
ship  was  alxuit  IH  days. 

The  pictures  showed  .Alexaiuler  P. 
Moore,  L’nited  .States  .Ambassador  to 
Peru;  President  .Augusto  B.  Leguia  of 
Peru:  Fhniliaiio  I'igueroa  Larraiii.  Cliil- 
ean  Ambassador  to  Peru;  and  Mr. 
l-'olger.  They  were  taken  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Palace  in  Lima. 


200  BOYS  AT  FIELD  DAY 

More  than  2l)0  boys  tonk  part  in  the 
field  day  sixnisored  by  the  Peoria  fill.) 
J ov.rnal-Transeript  on  May  2.'.  Prizes 
were  awanled  winners  in  all  events. 
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MALLON’S  RISE  WITH  U.  P.  STARTED 
WHEN  BLIMP  CRASHED  WITH  HIM 

Reporter  Who  Challenged  Senate  Practice  Is  Only  28,  But 
Has  Had  Long  Newspaper  Career  With 
Many  Thrills 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

\VASHiN<;TfiN.  May  29. — Just  a  word  on  that  day  wrote  his  first  sipned  story 
or  two  alxiut  Paul  K.  Mallon.  28-ycar-  for  the  United  Press, 
old  chief  of  the  Capitol  staff  of  United  He  joined  the  W’ashinpton  bureau  in 
Press  rejKirters,  who  has  forced  the  all-  l'>21.  and  covered  the  treasury  before  be- 
powerful  Senate  of  tlie  United  States  goininp  an  assistant  at  the  capitol.  He 
into  a  position  where  it  will  have  to  covered  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  case  from 

start  to  finish,  the  investipation  of  at- 
trirney-peneral  Harry  M.  Daupherty.  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  Illinois  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  primaries. 

He  coveretl  the  coal  strikes  of  l‘>22  and 
Pl2.f.  and  went  to  .Svdnev.  Cape  Hretc>n 
Island.  .S..  in  P»2.f  to  investipate  cfiii- 
ditions  and  returned  to  write  a  story  of 
tho'usaiKls  of  miners  faeinp  starvation  in 
the  coal  fields  there.  He  made  a  similar 
investipation  at  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  and 
later  was  with  the  militia  at  Cokeville. 
Pa.  He  also  cfwered  the  trial  of  .Senator 
Wheeler  at  (ireat  F'alls.  Mont.,  in  1<^2.T 
Mallon  was  on  the  United  Press  staff 
that  covered  five  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  summer  of  1924 — the  Ke- 
Itiihlican  conventiem  at  Cleveland.  Demo¬ 
cratic  at  Xew  York.  Propressive  at 
Cleveland.  Farmer-I^fK)r  at  Minneapolis, 
and  Socialist  at  Cleveland.  He  was  on 
the  staff  at  both  major  conventions  last 
year. 

In  1924.  he  traveled  with  John  W. 
Davis.  Democratic  nominee  and  also  with 
La  Follette  and  Wheeler,  the  Independent 
nominees.  In  1928.  he  was  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  on  his  first  trip  to  Califor¬ 
nia  hut  finished  the  campaipn  with  Gov. 
Smith. 

„  ,  D  «  II  summer  of  1927  found  him  with 

I  aul  K.  Mallon  President  Coolidpe  in  the  Black  Hills. 


abandon  an  often  questioned  custom  m  has  an  oripinal  copy  of  the 

vears  old  tamous  1  do  not  choose  to  run  m  1928 

■  week  apo.  a  Senator  or  two  had  statement  auP.praphed  by  Mr.  Coolidpe. 

him  well  on  his  way  to  jail  if  he  re-  - 

fused  to  divulpe  the  source  of  his  in-  HELPS  TENEMENT  CHILDREN 

formation  on  the  roll  call  taken  in  .Mready  havinp  sent  out  recently  a 

secret  .session  on  the  appointim-nt  of  group  of  .15  underiKi'urished  children  for 
former  Senator  Lenroot  to  the  C  ustf.ms  ^  vveeks  vacation  at  Cold  Sprinps 
Court  jiidpeshiji.  He  has  not  only  re-  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and  planninp  to  send  out 
fused  to  do  that  but  the  Senate  is  iKinp  another  special  proup  of  200  frir  a  three 
forced  to  ameml  its  rules  to  make  public  weeks  stay  bepinninp  June  19.  the  Tri- 
the  results  of  all  roll  calls  taken  in  bune  Fresh  .‘\ir  Fund,  under  the  direction 
executive  session.  of  the  -Veto  York  Herald  Tribune,  this 

As  a  matter  fact,  ^lalltm  incurred  summer  enters  its  53rd  season.  The 
the  wrath  of  the  aupust  bt^ly  when  he  fund,  which  annually  provides  two  weeks 
wrote  and  had  published  in  March  a  vacations  at  its  various  summer  camps 
similar  vote  on  the  appointment  of  Koy  for  thou.sands  of  children  of  New  York 
O.  West  as  .Secretary  of  the  Interior.  City's  tenement  districts,  last  year,  ap- 
On  that  day  was  kindled  the  spark  that  pcalinp  throuph  a  daily  story  of  its  ac- 
flared  into  a  camoufiaped  holacaust  when  tivities.  received  over  $131.0(Ki  in  volun- 


the  Lenroot  vote  was  published. 


tary  contributions  and  S.''0.0(KI  in  endow- 


Mallon  was  Ixirn  at  Mattoon.  111.,  but  ment.  and  was  able  to  send  away  aii 
was  raised  in  Ixtuisville  where  he  went  proximately  lfi.,sOO  children, 
to  work  as  a  cub  reporter  without  pav  _ _ 

i™'""  JOURNALISTS-  MEET 

and  some  time  later  joined  the  staff  of  .  .  ^  ( hicajio  Hiph  School  Press  asso 


EASTON 

Newsprint  Handling  Equipment 

Paper  Trueks 
Transfer  Cars 

Traek  and  Turn  Tables 

Installed  in  the  following:  JNewsjiaper  Plants; 


er%’";d”^  //cm/:/ in  tha\  cit>-  JOURNALISTS*  MEET 

and  some  time  later  joined  the  staff  of  .  .  ^  ( hicajio  Hiph  School  Press  asso- 
Henrv  Watterson’s  Courier- Journal,  station,  recently  orpanized  under  the 
where  he  pot  a  start  covering  the  famous  sponsorship  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Burch  murder  case.  .L*urnalism  of  Northwestern  University. 

Mallon  left  I.ouisville  in  1918  to  enter  "'H  meet  June  8  on  the  McKinlock 
Notre  Dame  School  of  Journalism,  at  campus  of  Northwestern  University.  The 
the  same  time  workinp  as  city  hall  re-  association  draws  its  membership  from 
porter  for  the  South  Bend  Time.':,  and  public  and  parochial  hiph  schools  of  the 
finding  a  little  sjiare  time  for  features  '  hicapo  area. 

for  the  Courier-Journal.  - -  - - 

In  1919.  he  came  east  to  wurk  as  a  STRONG  AIDS  OPERA  GROUP 
feature  writer  for  the  Brooklyn  Eaple.  Walter  A.  Stroup,  publisher  of  the 
but  shortly  afterw-ard  joined  the  staff  Chicaiio  Daily  Xe-U’s.  is  one  of  a  group 
m  the  New  i  ork  bureau  of  the  United  (,f  prominent  Chicagoans  sponsoring  an 
...  •  ,  ,  .  1  organization  that  plans  to  support  opera 

During  his  time  with  that  biireau  he  j,,  English  for  a  season  of  twenty-six 
handled  nearly  every  job  in  the  shop,  weeks,  to  popularize  American  artists 
^  experience  to  lie  remembered  .American  composers  and  librettists, 

i^ile  covering  a  sport  story  for  that  establish  a  truly  American  move- 

ment  in  musical  drama. 

Mallon  was  to  try  something  new.  He 
was  to  cover  the  Lipton  yacht  races 

from  a  navy  blimp  in  the  air.  sending  NEWSPAPER  OFFERS  TROPHY 
his  stuff  to  the  office  via  wireless  tele-  Following  its  program  of  boosting 
phone,  used  for  the  first  time  for  that  water  sports  on  the  Illinois  river,  the 
purpose.  Everything  went  well  for  a  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript  has 
time,  or  at  least  until  the  blimp  became  offered  a  trophy  for  sail  boat  competi- 
disabled  and  started  a  race  for  shore  tion  on  Lake  Peoria  and  a  smaller 
and  safety.  She  missed,  however,  and  trophy  which  will  be  awarded  the  win- 
fell  3.000  feet  into  Jamaica  bay.  Mallon  ner  each  year  for  permanent  possession. 
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“LOYALTY’’  DRIVE  DEFLECTED  $250,000 
TO  HOME-TOWN  BUSINESS  MEN 

Newton  (la*)  Daily  News  Backed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Campaign,  Inaugurated  by  James  R.  Rhodes, 
Publisher 


By  GEORGE  H.  SEIGLE 


newspaper  campaign  that  is 

claimed  to  have  turned  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  into  the  cash 
registers  of  Newton,  la.,  business  men 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  .Wnvton 
(la.)  Daily  Xcus. 

The  campaign  began  a  year  ag-j  when 
Pui)lisher  James  R.  Rhodes  was  called 
from  the  editorial  desk  to  take  the  reins 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Heading 
a  long  list  of  ambitious  projects  outlined 
bv  the  previous  administration,  the  new 
president  found  the  problem  of  teaching 
people  to  trade  at  home ;  a  proltlem  that, 
somehow  or  other,  had  been  overlooked 
by  past  officers.  Undismayed  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  hopelessness  of  the  task,  Mr. 
RhiKles  determined  to  put  it  over  with 
the  heip  of  his  newspaper. 

\  start  had  to  be  made  somewhere,  so 
the  new  president  approached  the  head 
of  the  largest  factory  in  town  and  asked 
him.  pointblank,  to  (|uit  wholesaling  mer¬ 
chandise  to  his  employes.  The  industrial 
chief  was  somewhat  amazed  but  was  in¬ 
terested,  and  finally  promised  to  quit 
wholesaling  if  Newton  grocers  would 
quit  patronizing  out-of-town  bakers  and 
^tter  makers  while  local  bread  and 
butter  was  available. 

Nearness  of  Newton  to  l)es  Moines, 
the  state  capital,  had  meant  the  continual 
bombarding  of  Newton  buyers  by  the 
capital  city  merchants  until  no  small  jxir- 
tion  of  the  local  payroll  of  S.li.s.tKX)  a 
month  was  gcdiig  foit  of  the  city.  .Some 
Des  Moines  merchants,  including  bakers 
ancl  dairymen,  even  brought  their  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the  city  and  more  than 
half  the  bread  and  butter  business  of  the 
town  was  fin  out  fif  town  products. 

Kut  the  grocers  were  open  to  argu¬ 
ment  and  it  was  not  long  until  some  7.^ 
restaurant  men  and  grocers  had  aflixed 
their  names  to  a  pledge  to  stock  and  .sell 
only  N’ewton  made  bread  and  butter.  The 
number  pledged  represented  all  but  two 
of  the  stores  and  cafes  in  the  city,  and 
these  were  suburban,  .^s  a  result  the 
three  Newton  bakeries  and  the  local  dairy 
added  new  employes,  brought  new  fami¬ 
lies  to  Newton  and  doubled  their  busi¬ 
ness. 


Daily  News  reeked  with  home  loyalty 
iniblicity.  When  the  first  week  of  the 
campaign  was  concluded  satisfactorily, 
the  paper  dropped  to  occasional  stories 
calling  attention  to  "Loyalty  Year." 

Back  in  his  olhee,  now,  trying  to  catch 
up  with  his  newspaper  work.  Publisher 
Rhodes  vows  he  never  again  will  take 
over  a  civic  olVice.  But  he  does  confess 
that  a  newspajier  is  a  handy  medium  to 
have  around  when  there  is  a  big  civic 
project  to  be  put  across. 

DANVILLE  PUBLISHER 
DONATES  PARK 


John  H.  Harrison  Honored  at  Dedica¬ 
tion  of  City  Park,  Land  for  Which 
Was  Purchased  and  Given 
to  the  Community 

Citizens  of  Danville,  111.,  turned  out 
en  masse  last  week  to  honor  John  H. 
Harrison,  publisher  of  the  Danville 
Commercial  News.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  Harrison  Park,  the 
land  for  which  was  given  to  the  city  by- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  in  memory  of 
the  publisher’s  mother. 

The  land  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
country  club,  which  had  a  lease  on  the 
site.  Mr.  Harri.son  bought  the  land  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  gave  it 
to  the  city. 

In  the  evening  following  the  dedication, 
the  Danville  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  publisher  and  his  wife, 
which  was  a  tribute  to  the  donors  of  the 
land.  More  than  4(M)  attended.  In  his 
reply  to  many  eulogies.  Mr.  Harrison 
stated  that  the  idea  of  using  the  land 
for  public  i)ur])(>ses  was  his  mother’s,  and 
that  they  had  often  talked  over  the  jxissi- 
bilities  of  the  tract.  With  this  jiark. 
1  )an\ille  now  has  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  public  iirojierties  in  the  state. 

SPORT  WRITERS  TO  PLAY  FRIARS 


Baseball  Reporters  and  Club  Team  to 


I  here  were  surprisingly  few  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  families  which  had  been 
using  out  of  town  bread  and  butter,  and 
now  found  themselves  able  to  get  only 
the  l(Kal  jiroduct.  Copious  news|Ktper 
publicity  heljied  e.xplain  the  gcxxl  jxiints 
of  the  new  plan.  Reviving  a  feature  of 
war  days,  three-minute  speakers  were 
sent  to  the  theatres  and  other  meeting 
places  to  sell  the  people  on  the  idea  of 
patronizing  home  industry. 

It  worked.  The  factories  (|uit  whole¬ 
saling.  Newton  people,  accustomed  to 
buying  their  bread  and  btitter  from  home 
nierchants,  began  also  to  insist  upon  other 
home-town  products  exclusively.  Out  of 
town  shopping  Ix^canie  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  And,  from  the  first 
day  of  the  Newton  Ixiyalty  campaign,  the 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


n.MLY  POST 
SUND.AY  POST 


442,438 

384.957 


*®LLY-SMITH  company 
SpacUl  Representative 

Building.  NEW  YORK 
•  n  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
Chlcmuo 

nlUdriphla  Detroit 

Atlanu 


Meet  at  Yankee  Stadium 

A  baseball  team  comix >sed  of  members 
of  the  Baseball  W’riters’  .Xssociation  of 
America  will  play  a  team  from  the 
I'riars’  Club  at  a  field  day  to  be  held  at 
the  Yankee  Stadium,  New  York,  June  17, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers’  .\ssocia- 
tion.  The  six)rts  will  start  at  9  :.S()  a.m. 
and  there  will  lie  track  and  field  events 
in  addition  to  the  ball  game.  .\  siiecial 
event  for  golfers  will  be  driving  for  dis¬ 
tance  with  a  mashie. 


297,409 

I  — the  average  net  paid  daily  cir-  ^ 
I  eolation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  ' 
I  (morning  and  evening  issues) 

I  for  the  month  of 

I  April,  1929 

i  was  the  LARGEST  CIRCU- 
'  LATION  in  the  HISTORY  of 
I  THE  SUNPAPERS.  The  av- 
!  ,erage  net  paid  circulation  of 
i  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun- 
day  for  April,  1929,  was  195,288. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  -idSfe  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


.\  feature  of  the  tiebl  day  will  be 
"coverage”  of  the  ball  game  by  a  group 
of  "e.xperts,’’  made  up  of  ball  players 
from  teams  in  .New  York  on  that  day. 
.V  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  "least 
valuable  player"  on  the  writers’  and 
Friars’  teams.  Prizes  will  als»)  be  given 
for  the  track  and  field  events.  .N  buffet 
luncheon  will  be  served  at  noon. 

Christy  Walsh,  president  of  tlie  Christy 
Walsh  Syndicate,  is  chairman  of  tlie 
board  of  arrangements. 


BENNETT  FUND  AIDED 
45  DURING  1928 


Report  of  Trustees  Shows  $174,473 
Spent  Last  Year  to  Care  for  Aged 
and  Incapacitated  Employes  of 
Old  N.  Y.  Herald 


Including  annuities  and  other  items 
provided  for  by  the  will  of  James 
(iordon  Betmett,  proprietor  of  the  old 
Neza  York  Herald,  and  the  monthly  and 
temiKjrary  payments  made  to  45  aged  and 
incapacitated  newspapermen,  the  James 
fiordon  Bennett  NIemorial  Home  for 
Journalists  Coriioration  during  1928  ex¬ 
pended  $174,473.92  it  was  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  coriioratioii 
May  28  in  the  law  ofiice  of  Mr.  Thomas 
T.  Sherman,  of  the  firm  of  Evarts, 
Choate,  Sherman  and  Leon.  New  York. 
Mr.  Sherman  as  president  presided.  Mr. 
.Sherman,  the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  aiul 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Candler  prepared  Mr. 
Bennett’s  will. 

The  annual  reixirt  of  the  payment  of 
monies  to  men  and  women  lieneficiaries 
showed  that  a  very  large  proportion  are 
pressmen,  steretitx  pers.  compositors,  and 
others  wlio  were  employed  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  Herahl.  In 
two  or  three  instances  payments  are  Ik-- 
ing  made  to  men  who  were  connected 
with  tlu-  I’aris  Herahl  and  were  incapaci- 


LA  PRENSA 
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BUENOS  AIRES 

South  America  s 
Greatest  Newspaper 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
250  Park  Avenua  •  New  York 
14  Coclupur  Street  -  London 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive  ^ 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELfC.  MF&  CO. 
Cbicago!  Ill  Waftt  Washingtm 
Stre«t 

N«w  York:  47  Watt  34th  St. 
Saa  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building  j 

_ r 


tated  as  the  result  of  their  service  in  the 
World  War.  Mrs.  James  Gordon  Ben- 
iieit,  the  widow,  receives  an  annuity  of 
$.40.(XX)  anil  an  additional  amount  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mr.  Bennett’s  will  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  her  I’aris  residence. 

The  following  olVicers  and  directors  of 
the  James  (lordon  Bennett  Memorial 
Home  for  New  York  Journalists  Corpo¬ 
ration  were  re-elected  at  the  Tuesday 
meeting  :  Thomas  T.  Sherman,  president ; 
Robert  E.  Livingston,  vice-president,  and 
Robert  W.  Candler,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors — Thomas  T.  Sherman 
of  Evarts,  (.'lioate,  Sherman  and  Leim; 
Frank  H.  Sisson  and  Merrel  I*.  Calla¬ 
way,  vice-presidents  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Comitany ;  Robert  W.  Candler,  of 
Jay  and  Catidler  (Mr.  Bennett’s  old 
legal  representatives).  Hamilton  Peltz, 
of  .Vitf  York  Times,  and  Roliert  K.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  director  of  information.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Company  of  New  York. 
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$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-KOLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knows! 
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C.  W.  LETSCH  ERECTED 
HRST  LINO  MACHINE 

Philadelphia  Record’*  Chief  Machinist 
Helped  Install  New  York 
Tribune  Type-setter  in 
1886 


One  (lay  back  in  1892,  a  half-dozen  or 
so  of  the  big  horse-drawn  drays  of 
period  drew  up  in  front  of  the  old  Phila- 


C.  V.  Let?ch 

dclf-ltia  Record  office,  then  ci!i  Chestnut 
Street  near  Ninth;  now  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  Broad  and  WckkI  streets. 

From  the  drays  were  unloaded  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  crates,  mysterious-looking  objects 
filled  with  what  some  of  the  older 
printers  called  "that  new-fangled  ma¬ 
chine."  The  crates  contained  the  first 
linc.typc  machines  ever  installed  in 
Philadelphia.  There  were  15  of  them 
and  their  arrival  marked  a  new  era  here 
in  the  art  e>f  printing. 

On  that  day  in  1892,  there  arrived 
with  the  new  linotypes,  a  young  man  who 
had  set  up  the  first  linotype  ever  set  up 
anywhere.  Charles  W.  Letsch.  That  had 
been  in  188(»  when  Letsch  was  2(1  years 
old  and  the  installation  was  in  the  office 
of  the  .VcTf  York  Tribune. 

As  a  boy  of  14,  Letsch  had  walked 
into  the  shops  of  Hahl  &  Co.,  in 
Baltimore,  where  Ottmas  Mergenthaler 
was  experimenting  with  his  “mechanical 
printer."  He  applied  for  a  job  as  ap¬ 
prentice-machinist.  He  got  the  job  and 
at  once  became  interested  in  Mergen- 
thaler’s  experiments. 

By  the  time  the  old  “wind  blower” 
machine — the  first  linotype,  now  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  linotype  factciries  in 
Brooklyn — had  been  jK-rfected,  Letsch 
was  a  full-fledged  machinist.  .As  such, 
he  installed  five  of  the  machines  in  the 
Tribune  Building  and  then  returned  to 
Baitimore.  where  he  was  made  foreman 
of  the  erecting  department  and  later 
placed  in  full  charge  of  the  light  manu¬ 
facturing  section. 

Moving  to  Brooklyn,  along  with  the 
company,  Letsch  was  for  some  time  the 
one  man  in  all  New  York  who  could 
make  a  linotype  “run.”  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  now. 

"The  first  linotype,  installed  in  the  old 
Tribune,”  said  Letsch  the  other  day, 
“was  used  during  the  day  on  a  wi(ie 
measure  slug  to  get  out  a  premium  book 
called  ‘The  Tribune  Book  of  Open  Air 
SfHirts.’  Every  evening  it  was  changed 
ever  to  set  type  of  the  regular  news- 
pajier  size.  The  change  takes  less  than 
a  minute  now  ;  it  took  an  hour  then. 

"One  night  tlw  machine  went  wrong 
and.  no  one  there  living  able  to  fix  the 
trouble,  they  sent  a  telegram  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  me.  Tliere  were  no  telephones 
tlw-n,  rememler.  I  started  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  office  and  was  hs-ld  ii|i  on  aeroinit  of 
a  fire  I  could  not  get  through  the  fire 
l.m«  and  the  maihinr  did  not  run  tli.it 


night.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Tribune 
otfice  the  fc;reman,  William  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  took  me  to  the  managing  editor, 
Whiielaw  Reid,  who  gave  me  a  reporter’s 
badge.  After  that  1  not  only  got  through 
the  fire  lines,  but  into  almost  every 
amusement  in  New  York,  free  of  charge. 
Them  were  the  days !” 


NEWSPAPERS  AT  EXHIBIT 

Motion  pictures  showing  the  daily  life 
of  the  staff  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Recorder  in  the  making  of  that 
newspaper  was  a  high  light  of  the  Green¬ 
field  Progress  Exposition  held  in  the 
state  armory.  May  23,  24  and  25,  under 
auspices  of  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce. 
Included  in  the  newspaper’s  three  dis¬ 
play  bcKiths  were  back  files,  advertising 
layouts,  premiums  for  boy  carriers,  galley 
proofs,  forms,  material  for  the  morgue 
and  originals  of  cartoons  and  comic  strips 
by  the  paper’s  feature  service  artists. 


AHERN  HOME  BURNED 

The  aiiartment  of  John  E.  -Ahern, 
sporting  editor  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald  and  former  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Tall  Rher  (Mass.) 
Hcrald-.\'e7c.f,  was  recently  destroyed  in 
a  big  apartment  fire  of  Halifa.x.  .Ahern 
lost  all  of  his  furnishings. 


SPONSORS  MUSIC  ESSAYS 

In  connection  with  the  appearance  in 
Salt  I-ake  City  this  week  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Symphony  ( frehestra.  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tcicffram  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  in  which  every  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  State  of  Utah  was  asked  to 
write  not  more  than  .KKl  words  on  “My 
Impression  at  .A  Symphony  Concert". 
The  first  prize  was  SUKI. 


A.P.  OPENS  NEW  TRUNK 
CIRCUIT 


Starts  24-Hour  Service  on  New 
High-Speed  Wire  to  South 
With  Relay  at  Atlanta — 
Richardson  in  Charge 


A  new  high-speed  main  trunk  circuit 
was  opened  from  New  York  to  the 
South  by  .Associated  Press,  May  26. 
P'irst  service  went  to  evening  papers  on 
the  new  circuit  that  night  and  morning 
papers  received  dispatches  the  fo'lowing 
day.  May  27. 

The  circuit,  using  telegraph  and  auto¬ 
matic  printers,  extends  from  New  York 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond, 
Charlotte.  .Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  Re¬ 
lays  go  out  from  .Atlanta  to  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  Little  R(xk  and 
Memphis. 

Stanley  P.  Richardson,  day  editor  of 
the  .Atlanta  bureau  of  .Associated  Press, 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  circuit.  J.  H. 
Snyder  will  handle  the  night  service. 

Complete  general  and  sport  news  and 
full  stock  market  service  will  be  sent 
from  New  York  and  Washington  dis¬ 
patches  will  go  out  direct  from  the 
capital  over  the  new  trunk  wires. 


VANDALS  WRECK  OFFICE 

Burglars  visited  the  office  of  the 
Siagara  Falls  (Out.)  A’ciicrt’  last  week 
end,  destroyed  the  marble  topjK'd  coun¬ 
ters  and  wrecked  the  office  generally, 
without  getting  anything  of  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publishers. 


TO  ADD  OFFICE  SPACE 


Buffalo  News  Will  Construct  Six.St«rjL 
Annex  to  Present  Plant  L 

The  Buffalo  Ex'cning  News  on  July  1 
begin  construction  of  a  large  addition  tol 
its  offices.  It  has  purchased  a  buildimC 
at  214  Main  street,  adjoining  its  naijP 
office,  and  will  raze  the  structure  to  nnlc(b 
way  for  a  modern,  six-story  buildiMf 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  pres®! 
News  advertising,  editorial  and  circnlj. ' 
tion  offices.  Fltxirs  of  the  new  buildiw 
will  be  on  a  level  with  those  in  the  pres- 
ent  offices.  The  exteriors  will  also  hi. 
monize  in  material  and  style.  H.  £ 
Plumer  and  .Associates  of  Buffalo  art 
architects.  The  new  building  will 
the  News  a  Main  street  frontage  cf  61 
feet. 


SPONSORS  FIRE  SHOW 

.As  part  of  the  city  wide  obsenanct 
of  Boys’  Week,  May  20  to  25,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neus  sponsored  a  spectacular 
fire  show  which  attracted  100,000  gran- 
mar  ar.d  high  schcxil  students  and  adults 
to  the  Soldier  Field  stadium.  The  firt  ■ 
show  was  given  as  an  object  lesson  to 
the  35.000  Junior  P'iremen,  youngsters 
who  have  joined  a  fire-departmea 
auxiliary  sponsored  by  The  Daily  Xeis 
to  aid  in  fire-prevention  work. 


OPENS  NEW  BRANCH 

The  Frederick  H.  Levey  Comparr 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  ot 
inks  for  commercial  printing,  havt 
opened  a  branch  agency  in  Cleveland,  0, 
in  charge  of  E.  U.  Clawson.  The  branch 
is  the  eighth  one  the  company  ncs 
C'perates. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quirk  production  of  good, 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
(uists  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Engineera 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 
Telephone:  Alzonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builder*  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultant*  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Drive  and  Q)ntrol 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 

Send  for  particular* 
to  your  nearest 
G>E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  i 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Vital 

It  is  csscnlial  to  line  up  new 
pro> fleets  but  it  is  even  more  vital 
to  ktep  firesent  clients  well  in- 
f(>rim-'l  MI  your  product.  Tlie 
logical  way  is  through 
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NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

I 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS— 40,000  per  hr.  The  beavtast 
and  moat  productive  high  apeed  unit  preaa.  Eqoipp^  with  latest  qniek 
lock-up  plate  clampa,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latsst 
awroved  mei^anical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  tingle  plate  rotary.  The  full  36.000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  to 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Cnit-deslgned ;  built 
Id  8  pg..  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 
Increased  In  Its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weekllst. 
Frinta  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  /oldt  and  4cUvrrt  perfected  newspaper*. 
6.  8.  10,  12.  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6.000  ts 
6.000  per  boar.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  at  year  preee  neede—Let  as  kelp  yea  eetve  year  prettreem  prekleme^ 
Oar  etelf  ie  at  year  tervict 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Bmchigan,  U.  S.  A* 

r  -  zi.,,  w  I  Ai  ■■  ,■■1.1,1-  ^  !■!  ■  .  ■  — 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C«»h  with  Order) 

1  Thn*  — -SO  per  line 

3  Time*  —  ^0  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charpe  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
urtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rifht  to 
cUssify.  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  opportunities 


Kiddle  West  Properties— Kicloslre  listings,  ho 
dsmsging  publicity.  Personal  service  in  every 
deal.  Everything  conidential.  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ _ 

Group  of  three  exclusive  proBtable  dailies  in 
Northwest  for  sale  or  exchange  for  larger 
nrowrty.  Also  bargain  in  Illinois  dally.  Louis 
Edd.v,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Met.  Tbeatre 
Bldg.,  I>oe  Angeles.  _ _ 

Heal  Opportunity  for  Quick  Buyer— Two  weekly 
paiiers  and  i-oiiiinerclul  plant  located  in  two  of 
the  liest  towns  in  New  Jersey;  initial  payment 
iT.tsO;  lialaiice  very  easy  terms;  also  desirable 
weeklies.  Conneiticut,  New  York.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Job  Business  For  Sale 

Kodem  plant,  new  e<iuipmeiit.  2  Linoiyiies. 
Kegular  contract  work,  a  real  bargain.  OTlara 
Business  Brokers  Ass'n.  121  .\  P.road  St.,  Phila. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

English  Jewish  Weekly,  published  and  circulated 
io  s<iulhwesl,  for  sale.  C-737,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

•to. 000  cash  buys  control  best  weekly  oppor- 
tunity  In  America.  Complete  particulars  ujion 
guaranty  of  ability  to  handle.  Address  C-G44, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

If  You  Tell  Us  exactly  what  .vou  want  to  buy, 
we'll  answer  <iiii<'kly  and  tell  you  of  something 
that  tits  you.  State  location,  type  of  paper,  cash 
and  total  Investment.  (Swal  buys  now  in  county 
seat  dailies,  weeklies.  partnershi|is  and  job 
plants.  Wilhelm  A  Holm,  3«l-I2th  NW.,  Can- 
t(A.  (Ihio. 


Special  Opportunity 

Advertising  Manager — Managing  Editor 
To  Advertising  Manager  and  .Managing  Editor, 
each  of  wliom  have  $1.5,(SHi,  a  lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  oiien  to  acquire  >4  Interest  each  in  new 
afternoon  dally  in  wealthy  county  seat,  city  of 
60.0(1(1  or  more.  Complete  (dant  now  o|>erating 
on  successful  |>aper,  Supimrt  of  strong  interests 
will  lie  ta-hind  men  fortunate  enough  to  lie  se¬ 
lected,  each  of  whom  will  have  carte  blanche  to 
develop  constructively  in  fleld  where  daily  is 
urgently  needed.  Y’outh  no  olwtacle  if  ability 
proven.  Slate  age.  experience,  prewnt  salary. 
Strictly  conQdential.  Box  C-7S7,  Editor  A  1‘ub- 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL _ 

CorrespoBdents 

Mexico  correspondent.  Position  sought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  man  going  there  for  adven¬ 
ture.  Salary  or  space.  C-735,  Editor  A  I'ub- 
lisher. 

Syndicate  Features 

Editorial  (jomment  Sunday  School  Lessons,  Inter¬ 
national  series.  Newspaper  article  by  an  editor. 
l.(Mi0  words,  )1.50  weekly,  Wm.  Southern,  Jr., 
Indei’endence.  Missouri. 

EMPLOYMET^ 


CIRCULATION 


Promotions 

Keoeut  Drives  net  4.<K>0  to  15,000  new  snhecrih- 
eri.  Weeklies  and  dailies.  Former  publisher, 
understands  publishers’  prohlems.  Hudson  De 
Priest.  P.  0.  Box  771,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  World's  Largsst  Circulation  Building  Organ- 
tetlon — The  only  clrmlation  building  service 
m  Newspaperdom  fnrnlshlng  publishers  sllhla''lts 
of  the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Oiarles  Psrtlowe  Company,  (Kcidental  Building, 
Isdla ns  polls. 

Olreulation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin.  280  North 
eixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
situtklp  Clnb  Campaigns. 

The  W.  t.  Kendall  Company,  104  S.  Bailey 
I.nolsvl|le,  Ky. — Su|>erlor  Circnlstloo 
Balklers— ('restiirs  and  sole  owners  of  The 
kesdsll  Plan 


Nearly  everybody  in  its  held 
reads  the  EDITOR  ft  PUB- 
LISHER.  That  it  why  its  Clas- 
•ihed  produces  results. 


Help  Wanted 

_ _ _  1 

Bookkeeper  and  Offlee  Manager  wanted  for  daily  * 
newspaper  in  Oklahoma  city,  18.(KKi.  References 
required.  Give  ex|>erience,  education,  age  and 
other  needed  information  first  letter.  Address 
C-757,  care  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

Clasaified  Advertising  Man — A  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  desirous  of  securing  the  services 
of  an  exiierienced  classified  man,  preferably 
one  who  has  l>eeii  manager  or  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  We  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  hard  wc-rking  executive  who  can  develop  into 
an  assistant  classified  manager.  There  is  every 
opportunity  here  for  an  ambitious  man  with 
unquesliomible  integrity.  State  age,  exiK-rience 
and  salary  ex|iected.  .Address  Box  C-7W‘,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Piildisher. 

Claatified — Young  sidicitor  to  build  classified  sec¬ 
tion  of  Italian  .American  publication.  Start 
with  $13  and  commission.  Splendid  future. 
Write  Newark  Italian  .American,  IS3  Market 
St..  Newark.  X.  J. 

Classified  Manager  wanted  by  an  Ohio  news- 
p:i|ier.  Prefer  man  with  ex|>erience  in  cities  of 
3(1.(441  to  1(4».(44>  but  executive  ability  and  ex-  ' 
(•erience  are  essential.  The  Repository,  Canton, 
Ohio. _ 

Eastern  Representative — Big  proposition  now 
open  for  experienced  magazine  representative 
able  to  finance  himself  for  six  months;  must  de¬ 
vote  bis  entire  time  to  development  of  color 
pages  in  high  grade  national  medium  with  nearly 
two  million  A.  B.  C.  circulation:  references  re¬ 
quired.  C-7G6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Important  Editorial  position  vacant.  Applicant 
must  be  trenchant  editorial  writer  and  alert 
news  man.  Metropolitan  city  daily.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  references,  and  enclose  sample  of 
work.  Applications  treated  as  confidential.  07(21, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — Michigan 
Circulation  Managers — Several  openings 
Classified  Salesman — Near  New  York 
Classified  Manager — Eastern  New  York 
l>ispla.v  Salesman — Near  Pbiladeipbia. 

Also  other  vacancies.  Placement  Service,  P.  O. 
B<ix  7S3,  Wilmington,  Pel. 

Salesman  desired  by  large  metro|K>litan  news- 
paiier  to  take  charge  of  junior  salesmen  division 
in  classified  department.  Must  be  capable  of 
instructing  juniors  and  soliciting  business  him¬ 
self.  This  is  splendid  opportunity  for  man  hav¬ 
ing  New-  York  City  contacts.  Salary  to  start, 
$7.3.  Write  in  detail  previous  experience  and 
age.  C-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wanted 

adrertUinCs  diiplmy  solicitor,  joud;  man  26 
years  of  sge,  seveo  years*  experience,  proven 
results,  food  references.  Availsble  immediately. 
Address  C-747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AdTertisin^  Director — Mid-west  morning  dsily. 
city  of  available  July  first.  Record 

proves  ability,  local,  foreign  and  classified. 
<’oini*etent  copy  writer.  Liy-out  man  and  success¬ 
ful  staff  director.  (looi!  realms  for  change. 
Hox  r  778.  Editor  ic  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor  and  copy  writer  of  ev- 
perienoe  wishes  to  connect  with  eastern  daily 
in  city  of  KKt.CiCMi  or  over,  offering  |»ermaneiit 
f)osition  with  worth  while  future.  Hard  worker. 
Industrious.  Steady.  Iteliablc.  Address.  r-7S4, 
^>1itor  A  Puhllsher. 

Advertising  Salesman,  married.  2r».  ex{»erien«'«’d 
dailies  and  weeklies,  display  and  newrs.  colb'g*. 
copy,  layouts  Ilox  r  78:t.  Editor  it  I*ablislier 

Advertising  Manager,  who  l»e|ieves  In  a  one 
price,  service  to  advertiaera  policy,  wants  to 
connect  with  a  patter  that  looks  ahead  years 
instead  of  days.  Must  have  full  charge  of  de 
partment.  Prefer  city  of  over  .Vitsst,  Any 
section  of  the  country.  Age  S>'t  Married  Avail 
aide  month's  notice  r  744.  Eflltor  A  publisher 

Advertising  Man  of  pr«»ter)  aldliljr  •iter,  wam 
•  ^fa-rieiM  «•  mctr<»t«oliran  riewspN|-<r*  d**lr*«  i*  f 
oionciit  iw.aitlon  as  atherttsing  iian««r«r  aio.jII 
-  >l4li>  of  weekh  Pt'^lbnl  rcf*r*'i>«6>  tiall 

■  ..tib  »(.w  Will  tf..  .$i.)wt.4ic  t  774  1,41. f«r  A 


EMPLOYMENT 

SituAtioBS  Wanted 


Assistant  Editor-Reporter,  capable  y<»iing  woman, 
three  years*  exiKTience  aftemtsin  daily,  s<K*iety 
news  specialty,  college  educutlon,  prefers  loca¬ 
tion  Ohio  or  state  Itonleriiig,  eitipl(»ye<l  but  de¬ 
sires  change.  A.  H.  (*.,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation— Position  wanted  in  Circulation  l>e- 
partment.  Have  bad  five  years*  exi^erience  in 
handling  newstaiys  and  county  trade,  on  pa|>er 
of  twelve  thousand  circulation.  .4gc  twenty- 
three.  Please  state  salary.  C-788,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Man.  five  years  experience  including 
last  fifteen  months  with  New  York  city  pa|a‘r, 
desires  connection  smaller  city  daily  as  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant.  Excellent  reconI  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  road  work.  .4ge  married,  available 
June  12.  C  77o,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situmtiont  WmBted 


Classified  Builder,  seven  years'  experience  on 
nietroiK>litan  and  smaller  city  paper.  Remark¬ 
able  reooni  in  present  position,  but  want  bigger 
opportunity.  Know  promotion  and  every  phase 
of  classified  building.  Prefer  salary  aud  |>er- 
centage  on  increase.  C  76.'!,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  -Young  journalisiii  graduate  desires 
connection  with  small  dally  4»r  weekly  anywlMTe. 
.Vvallable  now.  C  7w»,  Editor  A  Putdisber. 

Reporter  -Young  woman.  ext*erienced.  desires 
|K)sitioD  with  live  daily.  Heneral  work,  fettures, 
smiety,  court,  etc.  Will  go  anywhere.  C-771, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sports  Writer,  age  22.  seeks  new  location.  Three 
years'  experientv,  one  year  I  niversity,  colum¬ 
nist.  handle  copy.  S|»ecialising  Hockey  and  l>a* 
croase.  Now  with  Canadian  daily.  0-759,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

Supt.  of  Press  Room—Kor  24»  .v<‘ars  Head  of 
Mechanical  l»epartment  of  Philadelphia  Record — 
under  my  direition  one  of  the  U^st  printed 
papers  in  the  country.  My  s«‘rvicea  are  only 
axallable  as  the  Philadelphia  U«H*ord  recently 
changes!  tiwners.  C-7M  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor,  formerly,  desirt's  newspaper 
connection  at  once,  iu»w  einploj'ed.  Resse  Marks 
.‘I4^n  Indep.  Ave.,  Kansas  Clay,  Mo. 


MECHANICAL 


Editorial— EviK-rirn.-Fd  writer,  editorial,  fea-  Equipment  for  S«le 

lures;  also  can  act  as  managing  or  eit.v  editor;  - - 

or  can  handle  desk,  make  up.  .\ble  reimrter.  Age  For  Sale— Three  Wesel  steam  tablet,  gaa  fired. 
33,  now  emtdO-Ved.  C-7,2,  Edit«*r  A-  rublisber.  operated  by  air:  one  copper  double  Jacket,  paste 


ctMiker;  one  matrix  stiears;  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling;  have  changed  over 
to  dry  mats.  Times  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Executive — .''uccessful  publisher,  xdvertising  machines  at  barg 
director,  metropolitan  experience  in  all  depart-  man  Type  A  Ei 
menti  available  for  new  connection  about  June  New  Y’ork  City. 

15th.  Prefer  second  paper  in  city  where  ability  _ 

to  produce  can  be  shown.  Replies  confidential. 

C-746,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Modern  G.  E.  I 


Job  Preaaet.  Paper  (Nitura,  Wire  Stitohem,  etc. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  aad  guaranteed 
advertising  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Ilnff- 
all  depart-  man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13tb  at.. 


Managing  or  City  Editor — Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  man.  married,  able  to  build 
paper  to  capacity;  position  desired  in  Sooth. 
C-731,  Editor  A  ublisber. 

Newspaper  Accountant —13  years’  experience;  11 
years  daily,  15.(44i  circulation;  accountant,  offlee 
manager,  familiar  all  business  requirements; 
circulation;  financial,  income  tax,  collections, 
assistant  to  publisher.  A-1  references.  C-7S2. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Nows  Executive — Msn.  40.  with  13  yesra’  ex- 
twrience,  seeks  position  with  afternoon  daily  in 
city  under  123,(410:  college  graduate;  now  bolds 
responsible  position  on  large  city  daily.  C-773, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotional  Advertising  -Pronoition  Manager  on 
morning  paper  in  city  of  400.(441  showing  gains, 
desires  permanent  i-onnet-tlon  on  larger  paper. 
Can  originate  ami  visualize  ideas  constituting 
s|>ecial  pages  and  sections.  Six  .vears  experi- 
Mice,  young,  a  sticker  and  a  business  getter. 
Can  furnish  references.  Availalde  two  weeks 
notice  to  present  employer.  C  7S2,  Editor  A 
I'ublisher. 


Promotion  Executive  now  emplf>.V(-<l  and  showing 
dire<-t  re»eniie  increases,  has  wealth  of  adap 
(atile,  business  getting  ideas  tiiat  re. illy  promote. 
Sueeessfiil  record.  giMsI  mixer,  steaily  and  reli 
aide.  Available  month’s  notice.  Pan  C  7711, 
Eilitor  A  Piildisher 


Modern  G.  E  NO  H  P,,  220  volt,  D.  C,  chaiD 
press  drive  complete  with  control  board,  reaist- 
aiK-e.  push  liutton  stations,  etc.  A-1  conditkiD. 
The  Spokesman- Review,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Oompiete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oi.,  400 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted -  N  page  Duplex  fiat-ticd  press,  model  E. 
C  7N«i.  Editor  A  Puldislier. 

Wanted  to  Buy  -32  page,  four  deck,  straight 
line  IliH-  or  (ioss  press,  21 S"  cut-off.  C-777, 
Eilitor  A  I'ublisher. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential 
gotiations  for  the  purehaaa. 
Bale  and  consolidation  of  newa- 
pajicrs,  magazine#  and  trade 
publicationa. 

We  alao  welcome  consultation 
on  newajmper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  cl  biiat- 
neas  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call"  at  the  nearsat 
office. 

Comer  Building  Time#  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 


ArtUt-CartMdbk 
r.p  l  ».6».4-.  |.« 


,)OBS? 

I^lenty  of  them ;  and  they  can  he 
located  hy  intelligent  effort,  aided 
hy  the  ciKiperation  of  the  (dassihed 
vSer\  ice  of 

KDITOK  ik'  l^rBLI.SMKR 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


FOL’KTH  of  July  slioulcl  l>e  produc¬ 
tive  of  many  Rood  paRc  layouts. 
First,-  Where  and  How  to  Spe*nd  the 
day — resorts,  dance  pavilions,  ball  games, 
swimmiiiR  pools,  etc.,  should  be  on  this 
I»aRe.  Restaurants,  cafes  and  road¬ 
houses  should  make  up  a  paRe  entitled 
Why  Spoil  a  Holiday  Cooking.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  L)on't-Slave-Away-.\iiother-Holi- 
day-When-Modern-Tools-W'ill-Give- You 
Leisure  page  for  harilware,  implement 
and  tractor  dealers.  Tire  dealers, 
garages,  camera  shops,  griKery  stores 
and  delicatessens  for  picnic  rixkIs,  stores 
selling  canteens  and  vacuum  bfjttles,  bot¬ 
tling  works,  the  ice  plant,  and  others 
should  be  gt«>d  for  other  layouts. — C. 

The  most  effective  real  estate  promo¬ 
tion  page  published  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  this  spring  ap])eared  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Times.  In  a  seven  column  layout 
there  were  35  one  column  cuts  of  houses 
offered  for  sale  by  the  firm  paying  for 
the  page,  .-^bout  one  column  inch  of 
space  under  each  cut  carried  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  price  and  terms. 

cross-shaped  space  in  the  center  of 
the  page  showed  a  map  <jf  Bedford  and 
carried  the  general  copy  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser. — C.F.C'.,  Chardon,  (). 


Get  some  sitorting  goods  or  hardware 
store  to  offer  several  prizes  for  the  Ix-st 
fish  stories.  Then  run  the  winning 
stories  in  a  series  of  smaller  ads,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  regular  position  on  the  si)orts 
page. — L.  G.  M. 


Get  toy  store  and  toy  department 
managers  to  pep  up  their  business  a  bit 
this  summer  by  running  a  page  of  ai'^s 
in  which  they  can  play  up  seasonal  out- 
diKir  playthings. — Fred  L.  \\\  Bennett. 


A  new  twist  was  given  to  the  cooking 
demonstration  ad  of  a  Traer,  la.,  mer¬ 
chant  who  advertised  recently  in  the 
weekly  Traer  Star-Clipper.  The  dem¬ 
onstration,  instead  of  being  given  by  a 
professional,  was  given  by  a  local  good 
cook. — R.  T.  C.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Cold  Storage  houses,  and  departments 
of  large  stores  will  wish  to  advertise 
now  for  the  storing  of  furs  and  rugs 
for  the  summer  season.  Safe  deposit 
vaults  and  transfer  people  may  also  step 
into  ads  to  have  local  people  store  valu¬ 
ables  while  on  vacation. — C.  M.  L., 
Seattle,  W'ash. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  paytneni. 


W7  H.-\T  is  the  hobby  of  your  mayor? 
”  Other  city  officials  and  prominent 
citizens?  Memphis  reitorter  dis¬ 

covered  Mayor  Overton's  hobby  was 
flowers,  and  that  His  Honor  was  out 
among  them  at  work  at  sunrise  everv 
day.— C.  E.  F. 

With  June  here  a  story  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  laws  of  your  state  is  in  order. 
The  clerk  rat  tlie  marriage  license 
bureau  in  your  county  court  house  can 
also  furnish  you  with  statistics  and 
human  interest  material  for  a  good  story 
or  series  of  articles. — R.  T.  C.,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 


“aim  in  life"  at  that  time  would  also 
work  in  well. — L.  G.  M. 

Federal  Judge  Harry  B.  Anderson  of 
Memphis  recently  ruled  that  “ageing" 
whisky  was  the  same  as  manufacturing 
it  and  a  violation  of  the  liquor  law. 
Some  legal  and  lay  opinions  on  this  un* 
usual  <lecision  might  be  interesting. — 
C.  E.  F.  _ 

“We  Saw  Tixlay” — is  the  heading  car¬ 
ried  over  five  or  six  pithy  paragraphs  by 
the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star.  The  para¬ 
graphs  deal  with  |)ersonalities  and  is  a 
reg’ular  daily  feature.  All  members  of 
the  staff  “contribute.” — Davis  O.  Vandi- 
vier,  Franklin,  Ind. 


“The  Fantagraph  Intrixluces  Its 
Writers”  is  the  headline  which  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Fantagraph  is  using 
over  each  of  a  series  of  features  pre¬ 
senting  brief  biographical  sketches  of  its 
editorial  staff  nieml>ers.  picture  of 
the  staff  memlH-r  accompanies  the  article. 
The  features  present  the  subject’s  ideas 
concerning  his  job  on  the  Fantagraph, 
tell  of  his  journalistic  experience,  and 
make  use  of  the  human  interest  material 
available. — 1).  W.  M.,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Flan  on  getting  a  group  of  interviews 
with  high  school  seniors  on  their  plans 
after  graduation  and  also  on  their  “am¬ 
bition  in  life.”  A  feature  story  from 
business  and  professi(»nal  men  as  to  their 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspai)er  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newsj)aiH‘r  en¬ 
gineering.  o|)eration  and 

\ production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
4  valuations. 


\An  org; 
in  new 
.  phase 
\  Rinc 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York 


The  Fotsfidd  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  and  the  .llbany  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union  are  publishing  one-column 
silhouettes  of  |>rominent  citizens.  The 
cuts  are  run  daily :  one  cut  Iteiiig 
new,  the  other  being  a  repeat,  identi¬ 
fying  the  man  pictured  the  day 
jjrevious.  Biographies  arc  jniblished  in 
connection  wifli  the  identifying  silhouet- 

Your  Readers  Read 
‘  Newspapers,  ^  Books 

.\  complete  newspaper 
should  give  them  plenty 
of  Ixtok  news. 

We  offer  you  a  short  <laily 
and  longer  wifkly  release 
—either  or  Ixitli — of  inter¬ 
esting,  gossijiy  comments  on 
books  and  writers,  com¬ 
piled  by  Howard  N'incent 
O'Brien,  well-known  novel¬ 
ist.  We  al.so  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  weekly  Ixxik  .section. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Syndicate 

I  IS  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


tes.  The  column  is  headed :  “Who’s 
Who  III  Your  City?” — R.  X.  L. 


May  is  one  of  the  months  that  has  no 
“r”  in  it.  .According  to  the  old  sujier- 
stitution  we  should  not  eat  any  more 
oysters  until  next  September.  Interview 
your  fish  dealers  and  find  out  from  them 
how  many  people  really  live  up  to  this 
old  saying.  .Ask  your  health  exiKTts  if 
oysters  are  as  gocjid  in  the  months  from 
May  to  September  which  have  no  "r” 
in  them  Here’s  a  chance  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  story. — D. 


Donald  Friede,  publisher,  was  recently 
convicted  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  selling  an 
obscene  book,  Thomas  Dreiser’s  novel, 
“.An  .American  Tragedy.”  Find  out  from 
your  Ixxiksellers  and  from  your  libraries 
if  there  has  been  any  increased  demand 
for  this  bcxik.  Don’t  forget  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries. — D. 


PRINTERS  NAME  OFFICERS 

Worthington  W.  DeWolf  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  to  serve  his  thinl 
term.  Other  officers  elected  are:  Charles 
.A.  Krause,  vice-president ;  Bryant  L. 
Beecher,  secretary-treasurer ;  Lawrence 
J.  Corlas,  recording  secretary  and  organ¬ 
izer;  Leslie  M.  Friest,  sergeant-at-arms; 
Gus  Bilger,  chairman  board  of  trustees ; 
John  .A.  Johnson  and  R.  L.  C.  Brown, 
members  of  board  of  trustees;  John  .Aus- 
sem,  George  J.  Chiles,  David  T.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Jerome  Y.  O'Hara  and  Charles  J. 
Langmayer,  Sr.,  members  of  executive 
committee;  Edwin  R.  Wright,  member  of 
pension  board ;  Feter  J.  Hermann,  E.  .A. 
Fatzke,  Adolph  J.  Bea  and  George  Kitop. 
delegates  to  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  L’nion. 

FLIES  TO  KANSAS  CITY 

(.ieorge  11.  Beale,  Los  .Angeles  man¬ 
ager  of  L’liited  Fress,  flew  to  Kansas 
City  last  week  as  part  of  a  vacation  trip 
to  his  home  in  Fittshurgh.  He  also  spent 
two  days  in  New  York. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Amen  Tribune 
Boone  News-Repub* 
lloen 

Burlington  Getette 
Burlington  Hewk-Eye 
Ceder  RapldR  Gazette 
Jb  Republican 
Centerriile  loweglan 
A  ClUzen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creston  Newa-Adrer- 
tiaer 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  l,«ader 
Davenport  Timea 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Hi>rald  and  Tlmee 
Journal 

Port  Dodge  Meeaen- 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Port  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Preaa  Cit¬ 
izen 

Keokuk  Gate  ('Ity 
Marshalltown  ^mee- 
Kepublican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  A  Timea 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  HegiNter 
Oskalooaa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waahington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  of  Spartan  Typo  Mstaia 
Stock  in  Principal  Cities 


URGES  CHURCH  ADVERTISING 


Presbyterian  Publicity  Director  Sa,|| 

Newspaper  Copy  Reaches  the  Public 

Walter  Irving  Clarke,  national  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Fresbyterian  LhuiJ 
in  the  United  States  of  .America,  recoa. 
mended  newspapers  as  the  best  meam 
of  reaching  the  public  and  urged  the  use 
of  paid  advertising  in  the  press,  in  hb 
annual  repirt  presented  last  week  to  the 
141st  general  assembly  of  the  denoinh 
tion  in  St.  Faul,  Minn. 

“The  business  world  spends  million, 
for  publicity  where  the  church  spendi 
dollars,”  he  said.  “The  church  gets  a 
great  deal  of  reading  space  in  the  news- 
papers  as  legitimate  news.  But  the 
church  has  a  message  for  hunwnhf, 
which  it  could  to  advantage  express  « 
the  large  'use  of  paid  advertising  siac*. 
Cities  of  the  United  States  sjieal 
S(),(KX),()(X)  a  year  for  publicity  to  esploit 
their  attractions." 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offer* 

TOM  SIMS’ 
LAUGHLINES 

The  Best  Humorous  Column 
In  America 

EVERY  LINE  A  LAUGH  ! 

For  terms  WIRE  or  WRITE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenifftberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  raves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Diractor 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave,. 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


